


'fUK TliKi'.K S'ri^AKr.l*KH 

Amonc; i!k' f<'%v fratur.-. u( ;,):t i. .iltur..! 
retain nn ai.t-raiaii.-,' hut hltl,* l‘V , 

miturias, i niv 1»<; I'akuia ii tli- U,nn. ja ^ a.ai • ■ - 
con.nhs. or awr .h-as, a. .1. V a., . ai!, .! a. ^ .a„. 

t. thair kiiul, ihaf kH !«»>*'• a.^a .■{ Mtt.uu oa.nia .n 
the La.th au.l aoutl. n- it auv n,.,<k y' ‘'V 

turn is mvi witli iMiMin, it U'-iulix t-ib- , U-i.- 

sulilary n.tlaa.r ot a.anr ' ^ ,, 

(lown.'autl niav l-'-aMv hr .t.nuiun; llaa, la 'A. 

uf its loiirliu.-;., hnw.v. r, tin- • ft. Ia a, lual n>< .. j 

was not llmv nah- Iron, a ..aa.U' t-avn ! 

inimical srasons. with tla n , ‘•‘‘‘•'’V;;;: .;'?'; ', 

alTonl whlalrawing . nouch t.- tv.l.d. , Ima n a 

Ncbncitadncz/ar ; tint, h h-.-s, m <an vv-ath- <. to l«- a- i a« 
less n jH lk'ut tnlK*. lUc is. 

others who 'com rivi* hikI inniilair «•! j‘l« .is.niS tiiinn» 

vSoiiH* old isirllKii r;iiii|Mir Iwrotw* iliitnj* i«i v 

at least some staivnl liitginmt of amant l><<h'r n 
tukeiiadvaiiiattcol in l!i.- n. < lt«i. of Hr -a l. .fa- .lao. ' 

But, in the pre ent ras*-. wh a kind * » -i.. an n..., i-rn 
(lisrctianlnl. liif-jin ( low.l.nis. 4 s th.- Ir-nsr -wa-. - a.o.J 
sUkmJ <initc iloi.K hi-il iifnl nnd<-l 4 nU. . 1 , Hm' ■ <ar 
for its ufvcisc ;itu.Uioii Strinnl to 1 “ tif no-. inK of iwo 
footrwths at light angh s haul i-V. whnh m-.y ha%r 
there and thus f"i a f;>«<d hvr hmidtcd >rats lirmr tw 
lK)U.se‘ was cxj>osid Ui tin- .-In, win* »i» all i»«t. 

thougli the wind u|> here Mew nninislakaWy whrw ,i *1*4 
blow, and the nun t«l loud wbrnrvrf il fell, ilw v«it 4 .a» 
wcathtTS of the winter seaMm wrir not mute m» forinuUWr 
on the down as they were iiiwgmed Im b«t by dwrikri «« 
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the holjfflws, and the frosts were scarcel5^ so sevt ro. 
the, shepherd and his family who tenanted the house w(.‘re 
pMed for their sufferings from the exposim;, 1h<>y said 
chat upon the whole they were less iiieouveniemvd hy 
‘ wuzzes and flames ’ (hoarses and phlegms) ihan wlun 
tliey had lived by the stream of a snug nt'ighl)ouring 
valley. 

The night of March 28, 182-, was precisely one of tlie 
nights that were wont to call forth tlu'se expressions of 
commiseration. The level rainstorm .smote walls, slopes, 
and hedges like the clothyard .shafts of .Simlac and Crecj-.' 
Such sheep and outdoor animals as had no shelter stoiid 
vidth their buttocks to the winds; while the tails of little 
birds trying to roost on some scraggy thorn were blown 
inside-out like umbrellas. The gable-end of the eottagt' 
was stained with wet, and the eavesdrop]>ings flapped 
against the wall. Yet never was commiseration for Ihe 
shepherd more misplaced. For that cheerful rustic, was 
entertaining a large party in glorification of the christening 
of his second girl. ^ 

The guests had arrived before the rain Ix'gan to fall, 
and they were all now a.ssembled in the chief or living- 
room of the dwelling. A glance into the apartment at 
eight o’clock on this eventful evening wmnld have resulted 
in the opinion that it was as co.sy and comfortable a nook 
as could be wished for in boisterous weath<>r. The calling 
of Its inhabitant was proclaimed by a number of higlily'. 
polished sheep-crooks without stems that wma; huiV 
omamentally over the fireplace, the curl of each .shining 
crook varying from the antiquated type cngraveti in t he 
patriarchal pictures of old family Bibles to Ihe nio.st 
approved fashion of the last local sheep fair. The r<«>m 
was lighted by half-a-dozen candles, htiving wicks only a 
grease which envelo|ied tliein, in 
candlesticks that were never used but at high-davs, holv- 
days, and family feasts. Tlie light.s were .scafteied alsnit 
the room two of them standing on the chimney-piecf. 
This position of candles was in itself significant, (.andles 
on toe chimney-piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to give .substance, 
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■rui'; liiK'i'.ii sTKAxvji'.i';: 


a liiv <'i ilK’io'-' ■*■5''' ‘ 

lilt; iiHil.' > ! 

Nini'tffii ptn.tius w.-r.- n-i. i.' 

wtaufii, waariii!; r.tmus (;1 ■ 

chairs aiui.i; th*' wall; ('Ji!. ' 
wiiulow 1. ufli ; t"nr m- u. uu lisia. - 
luH!sr"<-ai-nrni<T, Kiiiah N> w n,. 

I'iltiu I, ii Ufii;iih‘'»ui!>! *' 

ia-law, i.tllcil HI thf M ill. : a y ai.i n 
wcif hlU'hui;'. (iVtT t<iHa1l*.<' / 
p,iuiuuslii|). rat ht it. ath the oai-i • 
cltlcrly iiir.a.’'.tHl mail fi itlfa “« 
illlulll iVtilil : pt'ia «la:n I,. ■ ht <1- i' ' • 
whi-rc : hr \va .. Imiimviim r.i • • ! ' - • 
iHUfh the lUHir jiivvaih'il m h' aii; ta.h. 
liolial icrll i‘ littU''. Al' "hill' Ii'ltir:'. 
jifiiitl Itjiilliiili lirpal p'-lliif I.rr. w.a!!- 
itf iis.tiiurr, atuitiiitUn,!; l" a ti'ih. pn 


!i1jt tn \\ir 


|.»v lh*‘ 


riilurgi! thrir iihiuIn, *1^ ahv -u 

wliirti mnvu4;iv^ Ml gfiiri.illv uiV' 

ui .til v%vvlit tlir two rWli-UU *■! H'l;: - ' 

Sli<^!»Ut'r«l ti4il tis4iiii-4 %^rll In', M' a 

(lairyiiiaii's daiiglilrr from *1 it 4 

tn Wt In 1 ? * * *' 

till th»^v liHidil It iii|Uio 4 l“i iimirionr 

ill a O'liiiiig lauiiH, - I lo’’ 

what I \^1 Mm «l a' to fla ilMia'fM tl ,t ! < is . ^ ^ . ‘ 

to till* iMihtillil!. A Mf Mill |uit\ i .40 ’ 

tiut atl UIkIinUII h«'4 » .n,r u* .*0 an I 

Wa,H iljlt to Irail «ni lilt" lorn In mi* an u:. r.A^r 

tli’al tif toping that lli^v ^oai!4 t fo. ■ o,'.f i i!;r 

limsr iliv* A iliiiring.jKirfv tia- iilirir-aA*. , t'O*. 

this* willln avcilitillg llir Intrg.-lfig O iU-r >-wir 

p| gtMal llrilik* lw«! 4 rotiiifrihalala mg .uil age m t.a 

nmitrr of gomi vkimih, the rnf^mkifO 

hy fir rxrrnsr rall’MIig iltitlirio.a m ll>r 

Sflt*phi*rikss lAiltlrl Irll bark ihr itilrfiiw^lialr pUti 

of Illiilgltli|,^4in ilaiK'rt wilti %lmm *4 imlk Ainl 





j'U fH lii'ilfi Jiiv ni;,. t . s': » i 

l\nt titi ■ v.v- 

iniinl : tlir 1 lir|>‘iri 'i ! h'-tll v*;*- ;!>-»: ’ 

till* nn'kir- ^ V! ,i ^ ^ t !;• . 

ritr tiiMl'i' **l fk r’’-**' .< ' 

ui a!;i% \vli«« had a \v. ai- h li til 4‘tvf-n^v l*; !; ,< a* i !• 
tljou. ,h hi ‘ hni *•' ■ v,. i r > ^ i cii ai I 1. ' ' pm 
a ; \iiU\r ' ^ 1 th*' h?: h t h !.' 

M'raliihlrd ImiL t-* lia Urt ‘h ■ ^ : 

UUIfii\»ai |iuil!\" <>! hi.»'- At 'f*v* n Vu 'y ^1 1.^* **^, , 

i4 llll^ \*ania;tn h -d h* rsin. .m ‘ a f < ' Uuar 

niMiiiiiili.ra-^ I'Jll.di S<\\\ fli’* li » h n*, ,v , ‘ a » i 

llnai|:hllutlv hft’tndit uitli lani lu^ l4\*anra- i- ?; a ai 

llls!uitu«1lt . till' * < j p«’n!, IhiluaKiM^-f , \!‘ . 

hniiitd |>n\ali'iv iiifiaMi-tiM th'* }4a,u.. <.;U iy> l*» 

!i \ I hr iliiirr r \M rij I hr !« lu'th i I a r- t * >1 ■<!! h' 'ta 
lint hdtj.lh iilal th»‘ t ’'itV ni tlir r^i'Hriraa)! » -I 1 ia a ] ^ 1 ?!' a 
«|ni!^* Ihr IU|nili llrll, Mtu^t filh^a 

Iltaii r| arviiilrtiu ivIm v i' <i tr» i 

of Ills ftailfirr, a laa ^;iil nf |lHii\ ihi’f- ** ’ t* * ^ 

In kh^aslv hallrh.l 4 n«‘^V UmWiI |»ir» f Im ihf^ lull '« ar .* 

11 bnl>«* h> lirr|» 4‘-» haut r. ll.ri urr.* u‘ .u^,d \hny‘i 

hnillrl, Mrina tlr* ‘a arin hri.:i|| to » -1 Hr' 

i*ii||tl!r!l4fl*'f'n 4 a |u ! inr <‘a'ii ,ru<! hf'l ir* 

||«!tilrr> I‘I1%4V alMl |a|! Iri h-itrl Ur' ' a; " 'a' '■ lu.ralh. 
lint tln'V tf*uk 11'^ ui4ur. and h\itmi^ **lr‘ nuj'!/* h»’.r ir i 
rhiirtiiUi' III itrtnal if *«lir wnr tu miiih'ir !<*» 

nilirkr«IH% %lw IVlIWi am! lliiWti lirl|4r%‘i. %** tl-r- 

diifirr wlitorii m wiili cumnliitivr iiirv* fir iwifomr j * 
liicnin^ ill Ihrtr }ikiirl4ikr iiinr?»r%, ijiiril itii4 ir 1101*1 a* tr. 
Iltifii t«i fMTIgrr, nil llm liaiid i»l llir \%u*|l ki* k^ui 

rlurk III the tMilloin of ihr rmim Iniil iiaivrlh-r! uvn fh»' 
uii'iiiiifrrriicc Ilf fill Iwur, 

Wliik liiise clirerfut evefit* wcrr m *4 ruM iihi’iii 

mitliiii Friiiirhii fKvrllnig; an inudriii Iwvin^: 

Ciil'ljflilriatlile l^milg m Itir priV liatl tMiltllrii in ih^T’ 
glwiitiy iiiMhl wilhiiiit. Iln. retinrl'i r«»iirriii iibiii! I hr 
gnmmg: of the ikiice ciirre»|^*iwlial in jiniil i4 
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the spot as an accompaniment to the surging hiss of the 
flying rain on the sod, its louder beating on the cabbage- 
leaves of the garden, on the straw hackles of eight or ten 
beehives just discernible by the path, and its dripping 
from the eaves into a row of buckets and pans that had 
been placed ruider the walls of the cottage. For at Higher 
Crowstairs, as at all such elevated domiciles, the grand 
difficulty of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water ; 
and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning out, as catchers, 
every utensil that the house contained. Some queer stories 
might be told of the contrivances for economy in suds and 
dish-waters that are absolutely necessitated in upland 
habitations during the droughts of summer. But at this 
season there were no such exigencies ; a mere acceptance 
of what the skies bestowed was sufficient for an abundant 
store. 


At last the notes of the serpent ceased and the house was 
silent. This cessation of activity aroused the solitary 
pedestrian from the reverie into which he had lapsed, and, 
emerging from the shed, with an apparently new intention, 
he walked up the path to the house-door. Arrived here, 
his first act was to kneel down on a large stone beside the 
row of vessels, and to drink a copious draught from one 
of them. Having quenched his thirst he rose ami liftetl 
his hand to knock, but paused with his eye upon the panel. 
Since the dark surface of the wood revealed ulisolulely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be mentally looking 
through the door, as if he wished to measure thereby all 
the possihUities that a house of this sort might include, 
and how they might bear upon the question of his entry. ’ 
In liis indecision h.e turned tind surveyed the scene 
around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. The garden- 
path stretched downward from his feet, gleaming like the 
tock of a snail ; the roof of the little well (mo.stly dry) 
the well-coyer, the top rail of the garden-gate', were 
varnished with the same dull liquid glaze ; while, far away 
in the vale, a faint whiteness of more than usual extent 
showed that the rivers were high in the meads. Bevoial 

ail this winked a few bleared lamplights through the Ixnitiiig 
drops— lights that denoted the situation ^he county^ 
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'I ■ .j. • <■ 

1 1 
,:i .-I s ^ 


nlmliiins, a'"' li>' '*""‘','''',''|:'Y a ,' , ih. I’.u. - : a '■■ 

.”Y;Y£‘Y;>ia.Y":'“r';ia"‘'!'.:a^ 

S'\auh i li'Sia ’ ‘'’'1 

ais<:l..ra tlutl ^ ;k,:;"NL' 

comi>Ii‘xitin m<\ nut u«i.n'i«""''-v.?nK .»*- m t< . 

hat which fur a numuut he did nut fucvr. Iihuk !>t« • 

his ’eves, witlunit cuiict .tUnK that th.-y wrtc !.hk«-, • ' ■^• 

and X.;tenuiticd, inuviiiK "‘th a lia'Ji ».iihr» ih<»« ■* *■“* ’' 

round the nMHii. Ih* M'cinrd I'ica cd 'V’H I”"* ’ **nV 

barine his shagKy liend, wi«l. »» •* *nh tJcri i • 

St srhein-:^riends. that 1 a^k h-avr t.. u,mr i., and 

SUIT, HtrauKcr,' said lh«- %Jirj4trnl. ' And 
you’ve been lucky in cIsHising yuur time ha ^ arr havmj 
a bit of a fhuK f«r a glad mum? UiomrIi. I» »«*«?- 
man could haitlly wisli that ghol »auM^ i« mnr 

^^'''Nur'hss/'V''d'e up a uvusuii. ' l'*-i tn t*r«s U’ fi' t 
yoiir family uvr! ami dojn- with, a- ••■■x'U >’•>» rmt. n. 

to he all tlic eailiri out id !h- !a« u ! , , , . 

‘ And what tuav be this glad i .iii%r f a«.kr4 thr »»»«!<<•» 

' A hiith lutil s htisleluiiK, the stir}tt.rf«l 
The stiaugei hupetl his laid Hugh* >»•■« t* m««k wdniW 
eithi'r hy too many <u t«*» few «•< smh *i»4 l*«i« 

invitCfil l»y l^rhtltir lci ;i «l fr«w| 

acquiesced. His nntnmr. which, isrhar rntriiiig. Ii«*l l<*srij 
so dubiuus. was imw Mllngrther lb«l of » *»i4 

candhl inan. . . , i » 

' late to I* lj«i|®ii)K athwart On* eowok- Iwy * ••**» 
the engaged iiiari of ftiiy. 
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you say.— I’ll take a seat in the 
nothing to urge against it, 

Feimel assented, and made room for the 

rW ^ ^ got completely inside tL 

chimney-corner, stretched out Ms legs aid Ms «n s ^{h 
the expansiveness of a person quite\t home. 

cPAii cracked in the vamp,’ he said frecdv 

u ®y®® of flio shepherd’s wife fell uiion liis 

boots, and I am not well ai'^Ka,- t i 

rough times lately, and have been forcid to'S’dt m whal; 

' M f of hereabouts ? she inquired. 

■ f qnite that-further up the country.’ 

co4S“ rne^Si'iii y- 

bappy,-”e„Smt5 tte ne^lorr" ^rtl.a°t ■'^XT 
“?i vV “f'y ‘y “y ^ ™ ^ “ “ 

‘iScS^ZdVn T ^ P'P® likewise.* 
t have popped it somewhere on the road ' 

soyiSl «'Kd““' '‘“y pip-’ 

thS L. iTa^'afitt™ ‘'«y->”='-i'f' fill 

po5'ts"“ of searching his 

• 'IdftS*^' 

‘ Give it to me in a screw of oan^* “nfusion. 

the candle with a suction PiP® ®'f 

.fie howl, he rese.5S“SiS‘^Xt.S”L^S“bS 




tote U« 

wished to say no inoie. h'- n ' >l-i 

MeamvUiU- thn KnuTai UMiy "t f,'u . > , ^ _ 

;;4TabrL h/sum 

ShK it thonUldy we... the one n»u ^ ‘ 
and a sccon.l linu- (he slM-j-herd s. i f 
moment anotlu-r nun do..d n|...n Um ‘■!>-' ■' 
mat. He too was .1 ;.tlan(;ei. , ^ ^ 

This individual wa.s uiu- of a iM'*’ t-'d.-.*-. , ■ 

from th.: hr.st- There w.e. mote ol the ...nm-.a.}.... 
his manner, and a . ertaiu jovul ^ ';:.J 

his features. He was sevei.il ye..is old.i th-.n tl.r u. .i 

arrival, his hair bei«K hI. 

and his whiskers eut tut k troiti he. UM..-kv lUy iy< 
rather full ami tlahUy, uml vei ti %v..s n..i f 
without power. A few «r<.g hk^M.ius m.ukrd Uk i.ru.n 
bourhoofl of Siis now. i le fHint? f «w k hit. long drah «i yat 
coat, revealing that bt aeath it he ws.rr « * 

gray .shade throughout, large heavy seaU. .d «»mr $mi»l 
or other that would take a l*4)sh, ibiiKfmg <«’»»* h»» l«.h 
as his oidy pemomil Hhakmg the w.det -.Uyi.. 

fnm. his low er.nvneti fil.t/.ed h-.l. Im said, i * 

a few minutes' sh-dter. u,}ni..d.-., ..i 1 H..di U wettra 


my skin before I get to ( .nteil.iidr.e. . . , 

•Make yourself at himie, iii.e.t.-i; s ml the -4Ki4.e<4. 
ptirhaps a tiitle less hraitily than «■» the lu -t 
Not that Fennel hmi the least tmgr «.( iH«ai.llM»e« in l»» 
comi-stsition ; hut the r.»>tn was far from largr, *i* 4 tT 
chairs were not nufurrotts, and dainj* wrtv 

altogether desirable at el*»s« quarters for Itie ntwni^o iind 
girls in their bright ruk>Hre«i gown*. 

liowi'ver, the secwtul i^nier, allw tnkitig of! W» 
coat, awl hanging his hat on » n*ii ttt oo« of ll* cwdnif 
bcaiiii as if Iw* htxu iiwWly it 
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advanced and sat down at the table. This had been 
pushed so closely into the chimney-corner, to give all 
available room to the dancers, that its inner edge grazed 
the elbow of the man who had ensconced himself by the 
fire ; and thus the two strangers were brought into close 
companionship. They nodded to each other by way of 
breaking the ice of unacquaintance, and the fii'st stranger 
handed his neighbour the family mug— a huge vessel of 
having its upper edge worn away like a 
threshold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty lips 
that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the following 
inscription burnt upon its rotund side in yellow letters : 

THERE IS NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM 


The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to his lips 
and drank on, and on, and on— till a curious blueness 
overspread the countenance of the shepherd’s wife, who 
had regarded with no little surprise the first stranger’s 
^spe*^^^^ second of what did not belong to him to 

I toper to the shepherd with much 

satisfaction. When I walked up your garden Iieforc 

^ ^ myself. 

Where there s bees there’s honey, and where there’s honey 

t'^’ a truly comfortable 

^rt as this I really didn’t expect to meet in my older days ’ 

Sinn?c ? “"‘S’ till it assumed an 

ominous elevation. 

; Glad you enjoy it 1 ' said the shepherd warmly. 

It IS goodish mead,’ assented Mrs. Fennel, with an 
absence of enthusiasm which seemed to say that it was 
possible to buy praise for one’s cellar at too heavy a price. 

enough to make— and really I hardly think 
we shall make any more. For honey sells well? and we 
ourselves can make shift with a drop o’ small mead and 
“““on use from the comb-washings.’ 

cried ’the stM?,’^fr ?“"'?",tiave the heart 1 ’ reproachfully 
"ne stranger m cinder-gray, after taking uo the mni 
a tted lm.a and aettiag it dojn empty, m^ 
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,l,eu’lis old like this, ;.sl iV-' '' " ' " 

r to relieve the iit'('d\’ any da\ , , ,, ■. 

' h lia lui ! ' i’.akl the ui.in in ih.* < ' j 

^ spile of’the tncituuiity inylneed hv th'- p r ■ ■ 

endd nut or wottUl Ui.t refr.im Imm tl.r- ■•1'* -‘t ! 

t) bis coninub^'s iuiniuiir* , 

Now the old !nra<l oi thosr h * ^ 1 

irsl-vear or inaidet) honey, hnir p.nn.K- t- »h- r ‘j 

vith due nnnplen.ent ui pmo.- 

loves, mace, roseiuarv, \e,i%t, .i«d 1 Put i 

lid not; taste SO s(roni;:e,duitii.dH w,e. . , »t 

■he slratiKer in lauder pi.it a to ■ ' ■ ^ , 

Teeuini'inlhienee. nn!iuit‘'ii''d he. w.a .u i- 

:S in his duiir. spie.id lu'. lei,-., .ou , ■ 

Vlt in various ways* . . . . 

■ - Well. well, a.s 1 ;.av ■ he leMuue.l. l.,.n,,..o_< ■ 

briclccs awi to I'astfrbriilRu I intnU- I .r.oa 

[dmost there by this time; Imi the ».«>» di-.te me 
voiir dwelltni', and I’m not .-.oirv t'U '< 

^ ™you tlou't live in thistef budge ? ' s-nd the d..-pb.i4 
'Not us yet ; thougii 1 shortiy niemi t*i ueive then- 
' Gttini? to set up in ttitde, j*ei!i.i|»s ? 

'Nt>, no,’ sahi the shepheril'.s wife. it o» e4n' to 
that the Rentlemaii is tkh. and thm l want !*• w-ik 

anythiiiK.' , , , , , , . 

The cinder ih'.tv stnuigrr p.iu'ed. ..•> d - • 

whether he would arrepl th.d d< *.1 - . li*' 

presently rejei'led it by .ueu.niu:. ' K.- h is «. ■ -re.te u,e 
word for iiw. dame, ! .lo %^.'ik. .md I mw i ^v, tk \».d 
even if I onlv pet m t .e^terbridja I-, nn.Sniybi I nrr.l 
work there at eis’.hl t-* motuov inoimny V* r ?.H »'f wrs. 
blow or snow, l.mtiiie or swor-i, my d.»v '»• »•> *•» n**-**’”* 
must be liolie.' 

‘ poor man 1 Then, in spite o' -.erminf:. v'«i t»e w»*rs<*-' 
off than we ? ' replied the shepherd s w»|e, 

' ’T« the Iiiitme o! my trade, men and m4J.lrn». »»• 
the nature of mv iraile more ilwii rny |'«o%Tr»y-. . . • P'*? 

really and truly I must upatnlnfl. m I dnift l set « b-Ssms 
in tire town.'' However, tltc »|jrakcr 4»d «n-.l 


rr 

At 
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directly added, ‘ There’s time for one more draught of 
friendship before I go ; and I’d perform it at once if the 
mug were not dry.’ 

‘ Here’s a mug o’ small,’ said Mrs. Fennel. ‘ Small, wo 
call it, though to be sure 'tis only the first wash o' the 
combs.’ 

‘No,’ said the stranger disdainfully. ‘I won't ,s|)iiil 
your first kindness by partaking o’ your second.' 

‘ Certainly not,’ broke in Fennel. ‘ We don’t incrca.se 
and multiply every day, and I’ll fill the mug again.' Uc 
went away to the diixk place under the .sla'irs where (he 
barrel stood. The shepherdess follow'cd him. 

‘Why should you do this ? ’ she said reproachful!) . as 
soon as they were alone. ‘He's emptied it once, (hough 
it held enough for ten people ; and now he's not cun(en(('il 
wi’ the small, but must needs call for more o’ tlu^ slnmg ! 
And a stranger unbeknown to any of us. For iny iwit, 

I don’t like the look o’ the man at all.’ 

‘ But he’s in the house, my honey ; and ’tis a wet night, 
and a christening. Daze it, what’s a cup of mend more or 
less ? There’ll be plenty more next bce-buniing.’ 

‘Very well— this time, then,’ she an.swcrod, looking 
wistfully at the barrel. ' But what is the man’s calling, 
and where is he one of, that he should come in and ioin 
us like this ? ’ ^ 

‘I don’t Icnow. I’ll ask him again.’ 

catastrophe of having the mug drained dry at oiu‘ 
pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was effectually guarded 
against this time by Mrs. Fennel. She {xiured out his 
mlowance in a small cup, keeping the large one at a discreet 
chstaiice from him. When he had tossed off his twrtion 
the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stranger's 
occupation. ** 

The latter did not immediately reply, and the m:m in 
the chimney-corner, with sudden demonstrativenes.s, said, 
.toybody may know my trade — -I’m a wheelwright.’ 

. A the shepherd. 

And anybody may know mine— if they’ve the sense to 
find It out,’ said the stranger in cinder-gray. 

You may generally tell what a man is by his daws, 
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Bels]ia 2 zar’s Feast, except the man in the chimney-corner, 
who quietly said, ‘Second verse, stranger,’ and smoked 
on 

The singer thoroughly moistened himself from his lips 
inwards, and went on with the next stanza as requested : 

'My tools are but common ones, 

Simple shepherds all — 

My tools are no sight to see : 

A little hempen string, and a post whereon to swinp- 
Are implements enough for me I ' 

Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was no lone'er 
any doubt that the stranger was answering his question 
rhythmic%. The ^ests one and all started back with 
suppressed exclamations. The young woman engaj^ed to 
the man of fifty fainted half-way, and would have pro- 
ceeded, but &ding him wanting in alacrity for catching' 
her she sat down trembling. ^ ^ 

0, he s &e— ! ’ whispered the people in the back- 

^imd, mentionmg the name of an ominous public officer 
Hes come to do it! 'Tis to be at Casterbridge iaii 
to-moirow-the man for sheep-steahng— the poor^clock- 
makCT we heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
to do--Timothy Summers, whose family 

out of Shottsford by the 
lugh-road, and took a sheep m open daylight defvinv tbf> 
farmer and the farmer’s 4ife ahd the WrYS^^rH 
every man jack among ’em. He ’ a 

towads ae staEger of the deadly tradi) 4 come froi^op 

hdd Gift his own ThevS^^^® 

rest of the room' hSgISSf thf 

parted He ,00 ae"?g,r4i1 ya.^S»-„He 
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.inutlii'T ktifirk was atidilili* np^n tlie iknir. Tins lime Ihe 
kin irk w.w f.iint iUid hrsitalinR. 

rh«* rttuiji.tny .hitiih iI sr.ir«'«! ; the nhejduTil i»K»k«-ii 
rMii-.t«'U(.itit>n towards the fiitranre, and it was wdh 
Mimr tiuii hr rrsisli-d his itlarmrd wifr s drj«rr4t«'tv 
j’J.nit c. and ntti ird for the thud Iuik tiw svcdcomiiifj wiiid-*. 

■ Walk in ! ' 

Till* d<«ir was family itp'iird. aiul another man 

tin* null. Hr, hkV Umne wlio had prerrilid him. WM 
it NtraiiKi-r. This fiiiu* it wiis a slairt, small }»rrs«*niiKe. »»f 
faircnmplrsbn. iinii dreswd in a ilecmt suit »( dark dwlhrs, 

• ( jui ymi trii tnr ihi* way to - ? ' he l»e|«afi : wlwii, 

giiRifiK nnuut Ihi* iismi to cdwerve the luatutc <*l the onn- 
iwny aniuiigst whom he hail l ilkn, his eyrs liuhtnl tm the 
striinKi'f m dndrr gniv. It was ins! at the instant wtwn 
the klti’f. whii had thrnsvn his imtid iiiln his f*niig with 
such a will that h«* srancrly hetskd th** inlrniijilion, 
»llenc«l all whisjam and inijuitirs hy hiifstiiig into his 
third verw 

• TiuifiKfiow H my wnrhinK day, 
hinipki nlwfifeeid* all— 

Tw’Wnfiaw i» ft wiifkaiii fUy tor mo ; 

For thf fftniwj’i 0 slain, ami tlw l<i4 wIk« did It t» wn. 

And hh Ills iBitttJ i»»ay thsd lift' m»ny I * 

n»e stranKfr in the rhimney-conirr, waving eiifia wUh 
the sifiKer so hrartily tliai his mead spliij(H«*d m.*rr m the 
hearth, r*'|iralrd in his has* ssdcre a* befnte - 

* 4it«l on lili mmt may In* ? * 

All this lime the third stranger had Isrvn slamlmg 
in the ihftirway, Finditig now that he dwl mil tmm 
forward or go wi spakine, tlw gwe«t* partkttlariy rrgarAii 
him. They mitifi'tl to ilirir snrfaris# that lie *ii»od 
thru* the jili.tnre of ah|erl icmif- -huii kww* irewWIl^ 
hk tMiid ttitakiitg m vtolenfiy that thn dnn^hiteh hy whAelt 
hr Mi|»prti*'d himself latilrii andlhly f while Ihi* wwre 
luatrd, and his »ym fixrd on the mmy ts^km m |Mtk« 
m the middle of ilte romtt, A meoMM inoni he had 
iiniifd, flosrd tlie tlo«r, mvA fled# 

' WiMi a iiun ran it tie I * tiiil ^ Aiqpbetd. 
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The rest, between the awfuhiess of their late discovery 
and the odd conduct of this third visitor, looked as if they 
knew not what to think, and said nothing. Instinctively 
they withdrew further and further from the grim gentleman 
in their midst, whom some of them seemed to take for th© 
Prince of Darkness himself, thl they formed a remote circle, 
an empty space of floor being left between them and. 
him— 

- . . * circnlus, cujus centrum diabolus/ 

The room was so silent— though there were more than 
twenty people in it— that nothing could be heard but the 
patter of the rain against the window-shutters, accom** 
panied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop that fell 
down the chimney into the fire, and the steady puffmg of 
the man in the comer, who had now resumed his pipe of 
long day. 

Ihe stillness was unexpectedly broken.^ The distant 
sound of a gun reverberated through the air — apparently 
from the direction of the county-town.' 

♦ " Be jiggered ! ’ cried the Granger who had sung the 
song, jumpmg up. 

"'TOat does that mean ? ' asked several. 

" A prisoner escaped from the jail — that's what it means/ 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and none of 
them spoke but the man in the chimney-corner, who said 
quietly, *I've often been told that in this county they 
&e a gun at such times ; but I never heard it till now/ 

" I wonder if if is my man ? ' murmured the personage 
in dinfer-gray, 

" Surely it is ! ' said the shepherd involuntarily. ‘ And 
surely weVe zeed him ! That little man who looked 
in at the door by now, and quivered like a leaf when he 
zeed ye and heard your song 1/ 

"His teeth chattered, and the breath went out of his 
body,' said the dairjmian. - 

" And his heart seemed to sink within him like a stone/ 

^ Said’CSiver Giles. ‘ ' 

"And he bolted as if he'd been shot at/ said the hedge- 
carpenf^^, 
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' Tiu<' *‘'«**l* di3ttfir« ti, ami hb Irart t«> 

Muk ; jtuil !i.' N'iirt! as if ht 'ii l>fcn -sht.t at,' slowly summed 
iijt jhf nuiu iti thi* fhininry roriH't. 

■ I didti't imtii:*! it,' mnnrkwl tlu; hanRtuan. 

■ \Vf wi n* all ii'WondfiinK what madr Inm run nil iti 

such a fiij'.ht.' falt'wd uiw of thn woinni aRauHt tin' 
wall. * and now tis rxi'laim'd ! ’ ^ 

’Hm' liruif; nf f!»' ularm-Rtm Wfiit on at tnltfvals. low 
and sulh-iily. ami tla ir snspi* bn* In-cium* a t;»*fta»«!v. 
I hi' stiiistiT giujthnfjim ill rind«-r gray nnisrd hiinw H. 
■ h Ihm* a rutistahh' \wrv ? ’ he asked, in tlii' k lours. ' If 
w>. h-l fmn d«'j> forwaiil.' 

The nigayi'd man of fillv »lrpj*i‘d nuaveimg oul iiirti* 
the wall, 111** hrlmtUed Uegwmiig to m 4 h 4 i the Iwrk of fhe 
chair. 

' You are a swoi ii mnstahle r 


* I Ire, sir.' ' , . 

‘ Thru purwie the eriitiinal ul oner, with 
and hriiig him Iwrk Irrr. Hr ran t have gi«w far.' 

*1 will, sir, 1 will wlrn ! %•» K«>i my »l«H. ‘off; 
home awl get it, und coinr slwrp line, and %tart in « liody. 

‘ Staff h" never miml \smr staff ; the man U t» ff **•* * 

' Ihit I can't dci nothing wiihmit iny »t«fl <aii I. wth 
lintn. and Jnlin, and aiarie* Jake ? Hn ; fiar ihct^a tw 
king's royal «»»wn a paintesl w wi w yaller and ipaW, wd 
the lion and the unioom. wi m when I raise e« mi and Wt 
my iiriimirr, *ti* made a lawful hl«w therehy. 1 wouldn i 
'Iriiint to t.ikr M|» a man wilfwul mv staff im. n««l I. 
If 1 hadn't the Saw to gie iiw touraf^. why. iiwirmi & 
my taking up hmi Ir might take 0|» me I ' 

'•Now. i'm a ktng» man nnwrif. and can giw y»w 
tmtorily riiiiiiiti Irir thi%* lit# iofiniikW# • 

pay, '‘Now then, all of ye, be ready. Itaw y« my 
laiitrmsr . ... ..... 


lantrm** ? * ... i i » , »a «i..* 

* - liiiw y« any IbmMum It I iw 

oan-dahSr, 

* And ttie rrst nf t***® aWte-no«to«i-~~ 

' AWrdjwiiiwi tnm -ye»»-lb« wart y« 1* »• 

stable. ' ' , . ' , , 

* liive y«»w mtwt food itcMit Wnwi Mdl !»•-*«*- 
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' Staves and pitchforks — ^in the name o’ the law ! And 
take ’em in yer hands and go in quest, and do as we in 
authority tell ye i ’ 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give chase. The 
evidence was, indeed, though circumstantial, so con- 
vincing, that but little argument was needed to show the 
shepherd’s guests that after what they had seen it would 
look very much like connivance if they did not instantly 
pursue the unhappy third stranger, who could not as yet 
have gone more than a few hundred yards over such un- 
even country. 

^ A shepherd is always well provided with lanterns ; and, 
lighting these hastily, and with hurdle-staves in their 
hands, they poured out of the door, taking a direction 
along the crest of the hill, away from the town, the rain 
having fortunately a little abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant 
dreams of her baptism, the child who had been christened 
began to cry heart-brokenly in the room overhead. These 
notes of grief came down through the chinks of the floor 
to the ears of the women below, who jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and comfort the 
baby, for the incidents of the last half-hour greatly op- 
pressed them. Thus in the space of two or three minutes 
the room on the ground-floor was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of foot- 
steps died away when a man returned round the comer of 
the house from the direction the pursuers had taken- 
Peeping in at the door, and seeing nobody there, he entered, 
leisurely. It was the stranger of the chimney-comer, who 
had gone out with the rest. The motive of his return, 
was shown by his helping himself to a cut piece of skimmer- 
cake that lay on a ledge beside where he had sat, and 
which be had apparently . forgotten to take with him. 
He also poured out half a cup more mead from the quan- 
tity that remained, ravenously eating and drinking these 
as he stood. He had not finished when another figure 
came in just as quietly— Ms friend in cinder-gray. 

"C) — ^you here? ’ said the latter, smiling. 'I thought 
you had gone to help in the capture.’ And this speakeir 
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footing on the 

muSi downwards, the lanterixs 

on thfir sides^^lf the bottom, and there lyirxg 

^7^ ^ fu scorched through 

=ib^!r gathered themselves together tire 
shepherd, as the man who knew the country best took 

Sie^ iStei?.'? treacherous indixxes - 

the lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle their eves 
and warn the fugitive than to assist them in thrSnJlor- 
ation, were extinguished, due silence was observed • ^ixd 

was^ CTassv plunged into the vale. Xt 

to anvfS ^ffo^ding some shelter 

bulSJd^^fn V? ^ the party perarn- 

Ddated it m yam, and ascended on the other side ^ PTere 

they wandered apart, and after an interval closed toaetlier 

Key 1 oS?hfmsT^" second^tfo/XsSxg 

on nS St. ^ tree 

P^sT bhd P^°bably sown there bv a 

^ ® before. And here standinia: 

itself ^appe^ed tL°rn*^^^ motionless as the trunlc 

being STfinS I''®®* of' fiis outline 

1 ^ clenned against the sky beyond. The ba^d 
noiselessly drew up and faced hra banct 

to,lI”Se” 

ought to°^v Rtcher. ‘ 'Tisn’t our sicle 

4 .ud t‘.n S'tidrot'^reTw? 

mist say ISn'eu2'‘muSi\ ^ 

emfaSdSiS'^’ “ oPPortudit? 

‘ Yon ’ dfn ®md, did I hear ye speak to me ? ' 

You did : you've got to come and"^ be rom piSm'er 
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kfiriW IH !li*i! |! r* 11^4 llir nuidrllifird 111411, llr f. «|iiiir 4 

illilnrht rlril4«tr| lltUil tlii^ <*W , H Icikni, %%»!§« 

fiatk Inn air I rvr%. inllirf fjnnl iilid milli a at 

h;rr'i ri*i^r llt.il tl %^m liraiii il 

Inllf't IW'rtt 

' llliy, 'lw;w llir mm m Itv* * ' 

* JfrV H%hal I ' %4i4 llir |||4f|%iralr, Coftllfif 
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after inqtiiring particulars from the shepherd in 
ground. ' Haven't you got the man after all ? ^ ' r ^ 

‘Well, sir/ said the constable, 'he's the man ^ 

m search of, that's true ; and yet he's not the mart ^ ^ ^ ^ 

in search of. For the man we were in search of i i * 

the man we wanted, sir, if you understand my ’ 

way ; for 'twas the man in the chimney-corner I i ^ ^ 

^ ' A pretty kettle of fish altogether I ' said the ^ ‘ " 

' You had better start for the other man at once-."' 

^ The prisoner now spoke for the first time. Tl^e 
tion of the man in the chimney-corner seemed ^ 

moved him as nothing.else could do. ' Sir,' he sa-i<-l^ " I * 
ping forward to the magistrate, ' take no more troul::>l<^ I m 1 1 1 1 
me. The time is come when I may as well speak. I 1 1 . i 
done nothing ; my crime is that the condemned * 

my brother. Early this afternoon I left home at Sl'tol I 
ford to tramp it all the way to Casterbridge jail to Toi’f ^ 1 i 1 1 * *- 
farewell. I was benighted, and called here to rest a.rxci i * 
the way. When I opened the door I saw before I 1 * 

very man, my brother, that I thought to see in tlxe 
demned cell at Casterbridge. He was in this clairi'ii m 
comer; and jammed close to him, so that he cortlcl 
have got out if he had tried, was the executioner* 1 

come to take his life, singing a song about it and not: Ici 
ing that it was his victim who was close by, joining ixi i» * 
save appearances. My brother threw a glance of agony f 
me, a.nd I knew he meant, " Don't reveal what yon 5 ^ 0 c* ; 
my life depends on it." I was so terror-struck I 

could hardly stand, and, not knowing what I did, I txi r ii« 1 
and hurried away.' 

The narrator's manner and tone had the stamp of 
and his story made a great impression on all arortncl* 

^ And do you know where your brother is at the & t 

time ? ' asked the magistrate. 

'I do not. I have never seen him since I closec3. till ‘4 
door.' 

^ I can testify to that, for we've been between yo t 

smce,' said the constable. 

^ Where does he think to fly to ?— what is his * i 

tion ? ' • * 
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* fir’h a waRi'i atal-riiirk liialaia Nil'/ 
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AimI no ihv lillio Mian wn^ irlraNtT oft liatnl, tnil lit* 
looktni lioUiiiiy llir la NO ad on lli.tl a* Main!, it !a mg 

Ifjf ji4i\vri oHnari irafa Of i'on- la!»li to !a/» tail f Iin wiilli li 
tlolltilio, in lii' iaaiii, li*i ffM‘\ oaafUtMl aH'ilat wtioiii 
111' !i a ud*'»! With lUofo olii ifiid*' fhai} him i It, 1 m-ii Ihia 
Was fltair, aial iIm* man !ia»l gom* hr- wa\% tUr i/irJR ua-. 
follinl fo lio !4I hll atlvani'rd ilia! Il was darliird llsrlrss to 
KiirW tlif sran !i hrfoir itir iir\! miniillil!. 

N%‘Xl flay* MM oidiiigjy, th»* ijm’*.! I«a' iIm^ Grvf-r shrr|# 
Ktfalt*r Irralii** yainial and kn-m R* all a|^|«siian» r at Ira^E 
But thn iiitnidt'd itnmshinrnf wws i iim’IH drjaoi^niioiM d 
til lltr tiaiM'fttrs 4Min ainl th*' syni|si!hv ol a ijir.il many 
roiifitiv folk III fli.il iIisfiHl \\4s ^fiongtv oii til*" 04** of ihr 
fiimlivr, Moi'rovrr, tiis inaivi'lloiiiH and daiiiig III 

liolmiiitl iiuhliing with Ihr haiigiitam tiiidri ilir iinnrr* 
caaiiiitnil t irriiiiislaiirrs nf liir slir|4iriilA %voii liirif 

aihiiiiaf i’ki ifiaf it may i«‘ t|nrsli«'airi| if all !lif»Nr who 
uArnalfU madi llinsiM'l^a n oi hir.v m wi^Hlmind 

lirlft*. and laitr's Wfit* ijUiR* so l|i«n*m:h wlaii if i amr 
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Iioltsfs, Sfofir. \irfr alksil of a linsl^nious ligntr G'llif: 
ta r,isio|iaU'\' o r|| m o aiir old < w rigio%iii Inukwavoi ofhrts 

frinofr fioiii fuili|sk»‘ ri>.ids . tail win n a *.r,ifGi 
Iin4itl|li i! Ill any ol llirw S'I|N|W'< IrtI i|llat|om w-m 

tolimh Iliiis ifir 4. ns ainl |N4H‘.rd Willitail 

ill hlirl* |||«' I»assnsa»r4 man «4 iRr i,hi|!iiiry c»iriirr 
Was lirvri iraaij*lnird. Sianr ^aid tlwl Im* wrni *i< llw 
MSI, idllfis lliat lir did not, lull litirirtl liittl^rll ill 
i!r jffiis of 4 Illy, At any fair, liir |rfiilriiiitsi in 

I ilidrr Kl'av li« Vrl did lii^ tiiomiiig i ^*rk »t C astrthfidgr, 
iioi mrt aiiywiit'rr at all. for |iiirpi««, ihr grimil 
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comrade with whom he had passed an hour of relaxation 
in the lonely house on the slope of the coomb. 

The grass has long been green on the graves of Shepherd 
Fennel and his frugal wife ; the guests who made up the 
christening party have mainly followed their entertainers 
to the tomb ; the baby in whose honour they all had met 
is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the arrival 
of the three strangers at the shepherd's that night, and the 
details connected therewith, is a story as well known as 
ever in the country about Higher Crow^stairs. 

March 1883 . 
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A TRADITION OF 
FTCilTICEN HUNDRED AND FOUR 

Till'; \vuli-l3^ (lisciisscd possibility of an invasion of Engbuul 
tlircmgh a t IiamicI tunnel has more than once recalli.-d old 
.Sojonuiii Si Iby’s story to iny inind. 

I he occasion on which I numbered myself among his 
audienct! was one evening when he was sitting in the 
yawning diinmey-corner of the inn-kitchen, with some 
otlicrs who had gathered there, and I entered for slmlter 
from the rain. Withdrawing the stem of his pii)e from 
(lie ilental notch in which it habitually rested, he leaned 
back in the rece.ss^ behind him and smiled into the lire. 
I he .smile was neither mirthful nor sad, not precisely 
humorous nor altogether thouglitfuL We who knew him 
recognized it in a moment : it was his narrative smile. 
l-Ireaking off our few desultory remarks we drew up closer, 
and he thus began: — 

‘ My father, as you mid know, was a shepherd all his 
life, and lived out by the Cove four miles yonder, where 
1 was born and lived likewise, til! I moved here shortly 
afore I was married. The cottage that first knew lire stood 
on the top oi the down, near the sea ; thiTc was no hou.se 
within a mile and a half of it ; it wms built o’ purjxrsc for 
the farni-shepherd, and had no other use. They tell me 
that it is now pulled down, but that you can see where it 
stood by tire mounds of earth and a few broken bricks that 
are still lying about. It was a bleak and dreary place 
in winter-time, but in suitmier it was well enough, thougli 
the garden never came to inudi, because we could not 
get up a good shelter for the vegetables and currant busho.s ; 
and where there is much wind they don't thrive. 

‘ Of all the years of my growing up the onw that bide 
clearest in my mind were eighteen hundred and three, 
four, and five. This was for tvw> reasons : I had just then 
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grown to an age when a child's eyes and ears hike in aiul 
note down everything about him, and tliere was inon' at 
that date to bear in mind than then; (wer has hisai siun- 
with me. It wa.s, as I need hardly tell ye, flu' liim- al'ln' 
the first peace, when Bonaparte was sclu'min|.j his ih'seciit 
upon England. He had crossed the great Alp nuninl.-iins. 
fought in Egypt, drubbed the Turks, (he Ausliiaiis, and 
the Proossians, and now thought ho’(,I have; a slap al u-.. 
On the other side of the Channel, scarce out of sight and 
hail of a man standing on our linglish .shore, the Ideneh 
army of a hundred and sixty thousand men am! fifteen 
thousand horses had been brought together from all parts, 
and were drilling every day. Bonaparte luui been three 
years a-making his preparations ; and to ferry th<‘se H(»ldiers 
and cannon and horses across he had contrived a couple 
of thousand flat-bottomed boats. Those boats were small 
things, but wonderfully built. A good few of 'em weiv so 
made as to have a little stable on board each for (he two 
horses that were to haul the cannon carried at the stern. 
To get in order all these, and other things required, lu; luwi 
assembled there five or six thousand fellows that worked 
at trades— carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, .sadtii(,T,s, 
and what not. _0 'twas a curious time 1 
'Every morning Neighbour Boncy would muster his 
multitude of soldiers on the beach, draw 'em up in line, 
practise ’em in the manoeuvre of embarking, horses and 
all, till they could do it without a single hitch. My father 
drove a flock of ewes up into Sussex that year, and as he 
wrat along the drover’s track over the high downs there- 
about he could see this drilling actually going on- the 
a.ccoutrements of the rank and file glittering in the .snn 
like silver. It was thought and always said by ray uncle 
Job, serge^t of foot (who used to know all about these 
mattersj^ that Bonaparte meant to cross with oars on a 
calm night. The grand query with us, was. Where wouhl 
my gentleman Itod ? Many of the common people thought 
It would be at Dover ; others, who knew how unlikely it 
was that any skilful general would make a butatjess of 

expected, said he’d go either 
east into the River Thames, or west’ard to some convcniiuit 
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p]aa\ most liia^ly on<‘ of the little bays inside the Isle of 

PorlliUHl, helween the Jk)al and St. Alban’s Head and 

for ehuicii threc^-qxiarter-round Cove, scn^cnicd from 
{iV(‘ry nu)i1nl t\vo, liiat seenu^d made o' purpose, out by 
whin‘(‘ w(^ livrd, a.nd whi(‘li Tvc dimmed up with two tubs 
oi braiuiy ;iernss iny siiouldcrs on scores o’ dark nights in 
my y<Minia‘r days. Some iiad heard that a part o’ the 
lh'(‘U('h ilt*d would sail right round S(X>t'land, and coim^ np 
tiie ('Ikuuh‘1 (o a snitablt^ havtm. However, iliere was 
much, doubt tijjou tluj irndb^r; and no wonder, for after- 
\'(Xir.s pn»vtHl that Bonaparte himself conld hardly make up 
his mind upon that great and very ])articular point, where 
to land. Ills nnnulainty came about in this wise, that 
lu^ could get no iu*ws as to wlnan and how our troops 
lay in waiting, a.ud that his knowh^dge of possible phia*s 
wiiere tla.tdK>ttoine<l i)oats might be quietly run ashore, 
ami tfie men tlit\v brouglit marshalled in order, was dim 
to llu' last dcgTt'in ihdng ikit-bottonn^d, they didn’t ro 
quires a !ra,iiK>ur for uns!up|)ing tlieir cargo of men, but a 
goo<l shelving Ix^ach away from sight, and with a fair open 
road toward London. How tlie question |>osed that great 
Comeaii tyrant (as we used to call him), what pains he 
took to settle* it, anil, above all, what a risk he ran on one 
particular night in trying to do so, were known only to 
one ma.u here and there ; and certainly to no maker of 
newspapers or printer of books, or my account o’t would 
not have had so many heads sliaken over it as it has by 
g<mtry who only ixdicwe what tlu^y see in printed lines. 

' liie Hocks my father had charge of fed al! about the 
downs near our house, iiverlooking the sea and shore each 
way for milts. In winter and early spring fatlmr was up 
a deal at nights, watching and tending the lambing. Often 
he’d go tn bed early, and turn out at twelve or one ; and 
on the Ollier Inind, lin’d sometimes stay up till twelve or 
one, and then turn in to tied. As soon as I was old enough 
I usetd to lii4|) him, mostly in the way of keeping an^aye 
upn the vmm while he was gone home to rest. This is 
wliat I was doing in a particular month in either the year 
four or five— I caaT certainly foe wMch, but it was long 
before I was took away from the ^bi^pkeeping to be 
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bound prentice to a trade. Every night at that time I 
was at the fold, about half a mile, or it may be a little more, 
from our cottage, and no living thing at all with me but 
the ewes and young lambs. Afeard ? No ; I was never 
afeared of being alone at these times ; for I had been 
reared in such an out-step place that the lack o’ human 
beings at night made me less fearful than the sight of 'em. 
Directly I saw a man's shape after dark in a lonely place 
I was frightened out of my senses. 

* One day in that month we ;were surprised by a visit 
from my uncle Job, the sergeant in the Sixty-first foot, 
then in camp on the downs above King George’s watering- 
place, several miles to the west yonder. Uncle Job dropped 
in about dusk, and went up with my father to the fold 
for an hour or two. Then he came home, had a drop to 
drink from the tub of sperrits that the smugglers kept us 
in for housing their liquor when they’d made a run, and for 
burning 'em off when there was danger. After that he 
stretched himself out on the settle to sleep. I went to 
bed ; at one o'clock father came home, and waking me 
to go and take his place, according to custom, went to 
bed himself. On my way out of the house I passed Uncle 
Job on the settle. He opened his eyes, and upon my 
telling him where I was going he said it was a shame 
that such a youngster as I should go up there all alone ; 
and when he had fastened up his stock and waist-belt 
he set off along with me, taking a drop from the 
sperrit-tub in a little fiat bottle that stood in the corner- 
cupboard. j 

/ By and by we drew up to the fold, saw that all was 
right, and then, to keep ourselves warm, curled up in a 
heap of straw that lay inside the thatched hurdles we had 
set up to break the stroke of the wind when there was any. 
To-night, however, there was none. It was one of those 
very still nights when, if you stand on the high hills any- 
where within two or three miles of the sea, you can hear 
the rise and fall of the tide along the shore, coming and 
gomg every few moments like a sort of great snore of the 
sleeping world. Over the lower ground there was a bit of 
a mist, but on the hill where we lay the air was clear, and 
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the moon, (hen in her last quarter, flung a fairly good light 
011^ the gr ass and scattercid straw. 

'■While we. lay then; Uncle Job amused me by telling 
me s( range storiivs of the wars he had served in and the 
m)wnds lu; had got. He had already fought the French 
m (in; l.ow ( .omitiies, and hoped to fight 'tim again. Hi.s 
stoiies hisied .so long that at last I wa.s hardly sure that I 
wa-s in)(: a soldier myself, and had .seen such service as he 

tale.s quite bewildered my 
mind, I asl<‘(^p and dmiined of battle, smoke, and 
uymg soldieis, all of a kind with the doings he had been 
bnngmg up to me. 

llt>w long my nap lasted I am not prepared to say. 
But .some hunt .sounds over and alwve the rinstlc of the 
ewes in (he straw, the bleat of the lambs, and the tinkle 
of the .shei'p. bell brought me to my waking seinses. Uncle 
Job was still beside me ; but he too had fallen .a.sleep. I 
looked out. from tlu; .straw, and saw what it was that had 
aroused me. 'I'wo men, in boat-cloak.s, cocked hat.s, and 
swords, .stood by the hurdles about twenty yards off. 

' I turned my ear thitherward to catch what they were 
saying, but though I heard every word o’t, not one did I 
understand. Ihey sjwke in a tongue that wjis not ours 
~in hreneh, as 1 afterward found. But if I could not 
gam th(i iiK'aning of a word, I was shrewd boy enough to 
tind out a dwd of the talkers* business. By the light o' 
the moon I could see that one of 'em carried a roll of 
paper in his hand, while every moment he spoke quick 
to Ims comrade, and jiointed right imd left with the other 
hand to s|xi!s along tlic .shore. There was no doubt that 
he wa.s explaining to the second gentleman the shiqjes and 
leatures of the coast. What hap}>ened soon after made 
this still dearer to me. 

'All this time I had not waked Uncle Job, but now I 
began to Is; aleared that they might light uixm us, because 
uncle breathed so heavily through's nos*. I put my mouth 
to hiK ear and whispered, "Uncle Job." 

* " What i.H it. my boy ? *' he said, just as if lie hadn't 
been asleep at .1(11. 

' Hush I " says I. " Two French generals — " 
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' " French ? '' says he. 

' Yes,” says 1. “ Come to see where to land their 
army ! ” 

' I pointed ’em out ; but I could say no more, for the 
pair were coming at that moment much nearer to where 
we lay. As soon as they got as near as eight or ten yards, 
the officer with a roll in his hand stooped down to a slanting 
hurdle, unfastened his roll upon it, and spread it out. Then 
suddenly he sprung a dark lantern open on the paper, and 
showed it to be a map. 

‘"'What be they looking at ? ” I whispered to Uncle 
Job. 

* ” A chart of the Channel,” says the sergeant (knowing 
about such things). 

* The other French officer now stooped likewise, and over 
the map they had a long consultation, as they pointed here 
and there on the paper, and then hither and thither at 
places along the ^ore beneath us. I noticed that the 
manner of one officer was very respectful toward the other, 
who seemed much his superior, the second in rank calling 
him by a sort of title that I did not know the sense of. 
The head one, on the other hand, was quite familiar with 
hisdriend, and more than once clapped him on the shoulder* 

' Unde Job had watched as well as I, but though the 
map had been in the lanternTzght, tlieir faces had always 
been in shade. ^ But when they rose from stooping over 
the ch^t the light flashed upward, and fell smart upon 
one of em s features. No sooner had this happened than 
Unde Job gasped, and sank down as if he’d been in a fit. 

I “ What is it--what is it, Unde Job ? ” said L 

' “ 0 good God ! ” says he, under the straw. 

I ” What ? ” says L 

Boney ! ” he groaned out. 

' Who ?” says 1. 

T ' " Bonaparty,” he said. ''The Corsican ogre. 0 that 
^ my new-flinted firelock, that there man 
should die ! But I haven’t got my new-flinted firelock, 
and that there man must live. So lie low, as you value 
your life ! ” 

■ I did lie low, as you mid suppose. ^ But I couldn’t help 
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peepinfi;. And then I too, lad as I was, knew that it was 
the face of Bonaparte. Not know Boiiey ? I should 
think I did know Boney. I should have known him by 
half the light o’ that lantern. If I had seen a picture of 
his ft‘atan‘s once, 1 liad seen it a hundred times. There 
was his bulhd iiead, his short neck, his rotxnd yaller cheeks 
and chill, his gloomy face, and his great glowing eyes. 
Hi*, took off his hat to blow himself a bit, and there was 
the forelock in the. middle of his forehead, as in all the 
dnuii;hts of him. In moving, his cloak fell a little ()[)eu, 
and I ('ouUl s(‘i^ for a moment his white-fronted jacket and 
oiu‘ of th(‘ ('pauUds. 

‘ Ihit n()iu‘ of this lasted long. In a minute he and his 
gtsus'al had rolh'd uji the map, shut the lantern, and turned 
to go clown lt)wanl the shore. 

' Tluii Uu('h‘ job came to himself a bit. "'Slipped 
across in tlu^ night»tinu‘. to see how to put his men ashore,” 
he said. ” The like o’ that man’s coolness eyes will neviT 
again sect I Kt'plu^w, I must act in this, and imnu‘diate, 
or Kngland's lost ! ” 

" Wlien thi^y were over the brow, we crope out, and 
wind somc^ way to look after them. Half-way down 
they wen! joim^d hy two others,. and six or seven minutes 
brouglit tlu‘m to the shore. Then, from behind a rock, 
a boat canu! out into the W(‘ak moonlight of the Cove, and 
tiiey jumped in ; it put off instantly, and vanished in a 
fenv rniimtt^s btdween the two rocks that stand at the mouth 
of the Cove as we all know. We dimmed l)ack to where 
we had Imm hvkmi, and I could see, a short way out, a 
larger vessel, tliough still not very large* The little boat 
drew tip aUiUgside, was made fast at the stern as I supjKxse, 
for tlu‘ largest sailed away, and we saw no more* 

' My unde Job told his officers as soon as !te got back to 
camp ; but what they thought of it 1 never heard— neitlter 
did he. Boney% army never came, and a good job for 
me ; for tlte Cove below my father's house was where he 
meant to land* as this secret visit showed* We coast-folk 
should have Iteen cut down one and aJl, and I should not 
have sat here to tdl tins tala.* 

We who listened to old Selby, that niglit have been 
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familiar with Hs simple grave-stone for these ten years 
past. Thanks to the incredulity of the age his tale has 
been seldom repeated. But if anything short of the direct 
testimony of his own eyes could persuade an auditor that 
Bonaparte had examined these shores for himself with a 
view to a practicable landing-place, it would have been 
Solomon Selby’s manner of narrating the adventure which 
befell him on the down. 


Christmas, 1882. 
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THE MELANCHOLY HUSSAR OF THE GERMAN 
LEGION 

I 

HI'-.ki'. slr<'tdi tlie downs, high and breezy and green, 
absolutely uiK-hanged since those eventful days. A plough 
has luiver disturbed the turf, and the sod that was upper- 
most then is upiKTiuost now. Here stood the camp ; here 
are distinct Iraci-s of the banks thrown up for the horses 
of the cavalry, and spots where the midden-heaps lay are 
still to be ol)S(TVcd. At night, when I walk across the 
lonely phice, it is impossible to avoid hearing, amid the 
sc.ouriiigs of the wind ov(;r the grass-bents and thistles, 
the old tnim[)ct and bugle calls, the rattle of the halters ; 
to h('lp setung rows of spectral tents and the impedimenta 
of the siddii'ry. From 'within the canvases come guttural 
syllables of fonlgn tongues, and broken songs of the father- 
land : for tlusy were mainly regiments of the King’s German 
Legion that slept round the tent-poles hereabout at that 
time. 

It was pi'arly ninety years ago. The British uniform 
of the, period, with its immense epaulettes, quc«r c«)cked- 
hat, breedu's, gaiters, jronderous cartridge-box, buckled 
shoe,s, and what not, would look strange and barbarous 
now. IdcJis have changed ; invention has followed 
invention. Soldiers were monumental objects then. A 
divinity still hedfjed kings here and there ; and war was 
consider(‘d a glorious thing. 

StHihukd old manor-houses and hamlets lie in the ravines 
and hollows among the.se hills, where a stranger had hardly 
ever betai seen till the King chose to take the baths yearly 
at the sea-side watering-place a few miles to the south'; 
as a consequence of which battalions descended in a cloud 
upon the open country around. Is it necessary to add 
that the echoes of many characteristic tales, dating from 
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that picturesque time, still linger about here in more or 
less fra^entary form, to be caught by the attentive ear ? 
Some of them I have repeated ; most of them I have 
torgotten ; one I have never repeated, and assuredly can 
never forget. 

PhyUisLold me the story with her own lips. She was 
then an old lady of seventy-five, and her auditor a lad of 

?-ii -b 1 ^^ 1 °™®*^ silence as to her share in the incident 
till she should be ' dead, buried, and forgotten.' Her life 
was prolonged twelve years after the day of her narration 
she has now been dead nearly twenty. The oblivion 
which in her modesty and humility she courted for herself 

re^t ^0^ inflirtf^^ unfortunate 

resmt of mflictmg an mjustice upon her memory • since 

fraginenls of her story os |ot abroad at X tta“ 

Md have been kept alive ever since, are precisely those 

which «e most unfavourable to her characto. ^ 

It all began with the arrival of the York Hussars one 
of the foreign regiments above alluded to. Before ’that 

for^we^? ^'men seen near her father’s house 

lor weeks, when a noise like the brushing skirt of n 

1, ^ ®®®“ed to be nearing the d 3 if 

w^ her father grinding his sickle on the stoS he gSn 
for ks favounte relaxation of trimming the box treTbSers 

?e?'S Cto'SS'oX'Sr 

ssSd ITS”. 
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a nominal rent the small, dilapidated, half farm, half manor- 
house of this obscure inland nook, to make a sufficiency 
of an income which in a town would have been inadequate 
for their maintenance. ^ He stayed in his garden the greater 
part of the day, growing more and more irritable with the 
lapse of time, and the increasing perception that he had 
wasted his life in the ptxrsnit of illusions He saw his 
friends less and less frequently. Phyllis became so shy 
that if she met a stranger anywhere in her short rambles 
she f(ilt ashamed at his gaze, walked awkwardly, and 
blushed to her slioulders. 

Yet Phyllis was discovered even here by an admirer, 
and her hand most unexpectedly asked in marriage. 

The King, as aforesmd, was at the neighbouring town, 
where he had taken up Hs abode at Gloticcster Lodge ; 
and his prccsence in the town naturally brought many 
county people thither. Among these idlers— many of 
whom professed to have connections and interests with the 
Court— wiis one Humphrey Gould, a bachelor ; a personage 
neither young nor old ; neither good-looking nor positively 
plain. Too steady-going to be ' a buck ' (as fast and 
unmarricKl men were then called), he was an approximately 
fashionable man of a mild type. This bachelor of thirty 
found his way to the village on the down : beheld Phyllis ; 
made her father's acquaintance in order to make hers; 
and by some means or other she sufficiently inflamed his 
heart to lead liim in that direction almost daily ; till he 
became engaged to marry her. 

As he was of an old local family, some of whose members 
were held in respect in the county, Phyllis, in bringing 
him to her feet, had accomplished what was considered a 
brilliant move for one in her constrained position. How 
she had done it was not quite .known to Phyllis herself* 
In those days unequal marriages were regarded rather as 
a violation of the laws of nature than :as a mere infringement 
of convention, the more modem view, and hence when 
Phyllis, of the watering-place bourgmism, was chosen by 
such a gentlemanly fellow, it was as if she were going to 
be tiJcen to heaven, though perhaps the uninformed 
would have «en no groat difiemnca in the respective 
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positions of the pair, the said Gould being as poor as a 
crow. 

This pecuniary condition was his excuse— probably a 
true one— for postponing their union, and as the winter 
mew nearer, and the King departed for the season, Mr 
Humphrey Gould set out for Bath, promising to return 
to Phylhs in a few weeks. The winter arrived, the date 
of Ms promise passed, yet Gould postponed his coming 
on the ground that he could not very easily leave his father 
m the city of their sojourn, the elder having no other 
relative near him. Phyllis, though lonely in the extreme 
was content The man who had asked her in marriage 

highly approved of his smt ; but this neglect of her was 

assured me she never did, but 
^ ^ genume regard for him; admired a certain 

dogged way in which he sometimes took 
nis pleasure , valued his knowledge of what the Court 
was domg, had done, or was about to do ; and she was not 
Of .pride that he hed'ehosen hJwhS 
he might have exercised a more ambitious choice. 

Hut he did not come ; and the spring developed. His 
letters were regular though formal ,- and it is not to be 
uncertainty of her position, linked witli 
Me fact that there was not much passion in her thoughts 

sunS MmX summer, and the 

Sl^k “o Humphrey Gould. 

MtacL engagement by letter was mintained 

^ golden radiance flashed in unon 
vdth^I]m)tionS’litP^®^^ and charged all youthful thought 
York HusTi ataid 
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L(‘gi(>n, an(i (though they somewhat degenerated later on) 
then bn i hail t iiniiorng their splendid horses, and above 
all, th<‘ir foreign air and nmstachios (rare appc^ndages then), 
du‘\v ciowds of adriiirci's of both sexes wherever they went. 
Thest^ with other regiments had come to encamp on the 
downs and pastures, because of the presence of the King 
III the iieighl, louring town. 

1 lie s[H)l was liigh and airy, and the view extensive, 
comnianding Port Ian<]*™-dhe Isle of Slingers-^ in front, and 
rea,('liing to St. AldluLn’s Head eastward, and almost to 
tlie Hart on the west, 

lliyllis, though not precisely a girl of the village, was 
as inteiv.st(>d as any of tlumi in this military investment. 

I uu fa.tlu'i s hoiiK^ stood somewhat ajiart, and on the 
liiglu^st point of ground to which the hine ascended, so 
that It was almost level with tlut top of the church tower 
in the part of the parish. Immediately from the 

outsuh" <)t the gardeii-wiill the grass spread away to a 
gieat ihstana,% and it was crossed by a path which came 
^ wall. liver since her childhood it had bi^en 
I hylhs s plcasuie to clamber up tJiis fence and sit on the 
top- a fc*at not^so clifiicult as it^ may seem, the walls in 
tins district being built of rubble, without mortar, so 
that thf*re were plenty of crevices for small toes. 

Slu* was^sitting up here one day, listlessly surveying the 
past tire,! without, when her attention was arrested by a 
solitary hgure walking along the path. It was one of the 
renowned (ituinan Hussars, and he moved onward with 
his eycH on the ground, and with the manner of one who 
WLslied to coinjiany. His head would probably 

have been bent like his eyes but for his stiff ncck»gear. 
On neatvr view she perceived that Ms face was marked 
with deep sadness.^' Without observing her, he advanced 
by ^ the footpath till it brought him almost immediately 
under tilt! wall 

Phyllis was imich surprised to see a fine, tall soldier 
in sudi a iriiKxi as this. Her theory of the militaxy, and 
of the York Hussars in particular (derived entirely from 
heaxsiiy, for she liad never talked to a soldier in her life), 
was that their hearts were as gay as their accoutrements. 
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At this moment the Hussar lifted his eyes and noticed 
her on her perch, the white muslin neckerchief which 
covered her shoulders and neck where left bare by her low 
gown, and her white raiment in general, shoving con- 
spicuously in the bright sunlight of tliis summer day. He 
blushed a little at the suddenness of the encounter, and 
without halting a moment from his pace passed on. 

All that day the foreigner’s face haunted Phyllis ; its 
aspect was so striking, so handsome, and his eyes were 
so blue, and sad, and abstracted. It was perhaps only 
natural that on some following day at the same hour .she 
should look over that wall again, and wait till lu^ had 
passed a second time. On this occasion he was reading a 
letter, and at the sight of her his manner was that of one 
who had half expected or hoped to discover lier. He 
almost stopped, snuled, and made a courteous salute. The 
end of the meeting was that they exchanged a few words. 
She asked him what he was reading, and he readily in- 
formed her that he was re-perusing letters from his mother 
m Germany; he did not get them often, he said, and 
was forc^ to read the old ones a great many times. Tliis 
all that passed at the present interview, but others of 
the same kmd followed. 


Phyllis used to say that his English, though not good, 
was qmte intelligible to her, so that their acquaintance 
was never hmdered by difficulties of speech. Wlienever 
delicate, subtle, or tender, for such 
I? k! k ^ jSlish as were at his command, the eyes no 
tongue, and-though this was later 
on-the hps helped out the eyes. In short, this acquaint- 
Mce, unguardeffiy made, and rash enough on her part 

used to assert that no such refined or well-educated voiuie 
»uld have been found in tbe ranks of1l“pSf 
English regiments, some of these foreign soldiers luiving 
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rather the graceful manner and presence of our native 
officers than of our rank and file. 

She by degrees learnt from her foreign friend a cir- 
cumstance about himself and his comrades which Phyllis 
would least ‘have expected of the York Hussars. So far 
from being as gay as its uniform, the regiment was per- 
vaded by a dreadful melancholy, a chronic home-sickness, 
which depressed many of the men to such an extent that 
they could hardly attend to their drill. The worst sufferers 
were the younger soldiers who had not been over here 
long. They hated England and English life ; they took 
no interest whatever in King George and his island king- 
dom, and they only wished to be out of it and never to 
sec it any more. Their bodies were here, but their hearts 
and minds were always far away in their dear fatherland, 
of which— -brave men and stoical as they were in many 
ways — they would speak with tears in their eyes. One 
of the wonst of the sufferers from this home-woe, as he 
called it in his own tongue, was Matthaus Tina, whose 
dreamy musing nature felt the gloom of exile still more 
intensely from the fact that he had left a lonely mother at 
home with nobody to cheer her. 

'riiough Phyllis, touched by all this, and interested in his 
liistory, did not disdain her soldier’s acquaintance, she 
declined (according to her own account, at least) to permit 
tlie young num to overstep the line of mere friendship for 
a long while— as long, indeed, as she considered herself 
likely to become the possession of another ; though it is 
probable that she had lost her heart to Matthaus before 
she was lu;radf aware. The stone wall of necessity made 
anything like intimacy difficult ; and he had never ven- 
tured to come, or to a.sk to come, inside the garden, so that 
all their conversation had been overtly conducted across 
this boundary. 

in 

But news reached the village from a friend of Phyllis's 
father concerning Mr. Humphrey Gould, her remarkably 
cool and patient betrothed. This gentlenaan had been 
liesird to say in Bath that he conSidwM* -tts^^rtures to 
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Miss Phyllis Grove to have reached only the stage of a 
half-tmderstanding ; and in view of his enforced absence 
on his father’s account, who was too great an invalid now 
to attend to his affairs, he thought it best that there should 
be no definite promise as yet on either side. He was not 
sure, indeed, that he might not cast his eyes elsewhere. 

This account — though only a piece of hearsay, and as 
such entitled to no absolute credit — tallied so well with the 
infrequency of his letters and their lack of warmth, that 
Phyllis did not doubt its truth for one moment ; and from 
that hour she felt herself free to bestow her heart as slie 
should choose. Not so her father ; he declared the whole 
story to be a fabrication. He had known Mr. Gould’s 
family from his boyhood ; and if there was one proverb 
which expressed the matrimonial aspect of that family 
well, it was ' Love me little, love me long.’ liximphrey 
was an honourable man, who would not think of treating lus 
engagement so lightly. ' Do you wait in patience/ lie said ; 
' all will be right enough in time.’ 

From these words Phyllis at first imagined that her 
father was in correspondence with Mr. Gould ; and her 
heart sank within her ; for in spite of her original inten- 
tions she had been relieved to hear that her engagement 
had come to nothing. But she presently learnt that her 
father had heard no more of Humphrey Gould than she 
herself had done ; while he would not write and address 
her affianced directly on the subject, lest it should be 
deemed an imputation on that bachelor’s honour. 

‘ You w^t an excuse for encouraging one or other of 
those foreign fellows to flatter you with his unmeaning 
attentions,’ her father exclaimed, his mood Having of late 
been a very unkind one towards her. ' I see more than I 
say. Don’t you ever set foot outside that garden-fence 
without my permission. If you want to see the camp I’ll 
take you myself some Sunday afternoon.’ 

Phyllis had not the smallest intention of disobeying 
him in her actions, but she assumed herself to be indepen- 
dent with respect to her feelings. She no longer checked 
her fancy for the Hussar, though she was far from regard- 
ing him as her lover in the serious sense in which an English- 
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man niigiil; have been regarded as such. The young 
foreign .soldier was almost an ideal being to her, with 
norn‘. of the appurtenances of an ordinary house-dweller ; 
oiui who had descended she knew, not whence, and would 
di.sa]i[)ear she kiunv not whither ; the subject of a fascinating 
dream— no more. 

'I'liey nud- c-.ontinua11y now — mostly at dusk — durmg the 
brief interval betwt'cai the going down of the .sun and the 
minule. at which the last trumpet-call summoned him to 
his tent. I’crhaixs her manner had become les.s restrained 
lattt'rly ; at any rate that of the Hussar was so ; he had 
grown more, tender every day, and at parting after these 
hurried intervieavs .sIk", reached down her hand from the 
top of the. wall that he. might press it. One evening 
he held it such a while that she exclaimed, ‘ The wall i,s 
whip', and sonieb<Kly in the field may see your .shaiie 
again.st it 1 ’ , 

Ihi lingered so long that night that it was with the 
greatest diilic.ulty that ho could run across tlm intervening 
stndch of ground and enter the camp in time. On the 
next occasion of his awaiting her she did not appear in her 
usual place at the usual hour. His disappointment was 
unspeakahly ki-en ; he remained staring blankly at the 
.spot, like a man in a trance. The trumpets and tattoo 
sounded, and .still he did not go. 

She had beim dedayod purely by an accident. When she 
arrived she was anxious becau.se of the lateness of the 
hour, having iu‘ard as well as he the sounds denoting the 
closing of the camp. She implored him to leave imme- 

diately. . . xt 

^ No/ he said glooniily. * I shall not go ixi yet -the 

inouieiit you come— I have thought of your commg all 

you may be disgraced at being after time ? ’ 

' 1 don’t mind that. I should have disappeared from 
the world some time ago if it had not been for two persons 
~my beloved, here, and my mother in Saarbriick. 1 hate 
the army. 1 care more for a minute of your company than 
for all the promotion in the world.' , , , , , 

Thus he stayed and talked to her, and told her inter- 
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esting details of his native place, and incidents of Ms 
cMldhood, till she was in a simmer of distress at his reck- 
lessness in remaining. It was only because she insisted 
on bidding him good-night, and leaving the wall, that he 
returned to his quarters. 

The next time that she saw him he was without the 
stripes that had adorned his sleeve. He had been broken 
to the level of private for his lateness that niglit ; and as 
Phyllis considered herself to be the cause of his disgrace 
her sorrow was great. But the position was now reversed ; 
it was his turn to cheer her. 

' Don’t grieve, meine Liebliche ! ' he said. ' I have got 
a remedy for whatever comes. First, even supposing I 
regain my stripes, would your father allow you to marry 
a non-commissioned officer in the York Hussars ? ^ 

She Hushed. This practical step had not been in her 
mind in relation to such an unrealistic person as he was ; 
and a moment's reflection was enough for it. ' My father 
would not — certainly would not, ' she answered unflinchingly. 
' It cannot be thought of 1 My dear friend, please do for- 
get me : I fear I am ruining you and your prospects ! ' 

'Not at alll ' said he. 'You are giving this country 
of yours just sufficient interest to me to make me care 
to keep alive in it. If my dear land were here also, and 
my old parent, with you, I could be happy as I am, and 
would do my best as a soldier. But it is not so. And now 
listen, TMs is niy plan. That you go with me to my own 
country, and be my wife there, and live there with my 
mother and me. I am not a Hanoverian, as you know, 
though I entered the army as such ; my country is by the 
Saar, and is at peace with France, and if I were once in it 
I should be free.' 

'But how get there?- she asked. Phyllis had been 
rather amazed than shocked at his proposition. Her 
position in her father's house was growing irksome and 
painful in the extreme ; his parents affection seemed to 
be quite dried up. She was not a native of the village, 
like all the joyous girls around her; and in some way 
Matthaus Tina had infected her with Ms own passionate 
longing for his country, and mother, and home. 
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‘ But how ? ’ she repeated, finding that he did not 
answer. ‘ Will you buy your discharge ? ' 

‘ Ah, no,’ he said. ‘ That’s impossible in these times. 
No : I came here against my will ; why should I not 
escape ? Now is the time, as we shall soon be striking 
camp, and I might see you no more. This is my scheme. 

I will ask you to meet me on the highway two miles off, 
on some calm night next week that may be appointed. 
There will be nothing unbecoming in it, or to cause you 
shame ; you will not fly alone with me, for I will bring 
with live my devpted young friend, Christoph, an Alsatian, 
who has lately joined the regiment, and who has agreed 
to assist in this enterprise. We shall have come from 
yonder harbour, where we shall have examined the boats, 
and found one suited to our purpose. Christoph has already 
a chart of the Channel, and we will then go to the harbour, 
and at midnight cut the boat from her moorings, and 
row away round the point out of sight ; and by the next 
morning we are on the coast of France, near Cherbourg. 
The rest is easy, for I have saved money for the land 
journey, and can get a change of clothes. I will write to 
my mother, who will meet us on the wayd 

He added dcjtails in reply to her inquiries, which left 
no doubt in riiyllis’s mind of the feasibility of the under- 
taking. But its magnitude almost appalled her ; and it is 
questionable if she would ever have gone further in the 
wild adventure if, on entering the house that night, her 
father had not accosted her in the most significant terms. 

‘ How about the York Hussars ? ’ he said. , 

‘ They me still at the camp ; but they are soon going 
away, 1 believe.’ 

' It is useless for you to attempt to cloak your actions 
in tliat way. You have been meeting one of those fel- 
lows ; you have been seen walking with him — foreign 
barbarians, not much better than the French themselves 1 
I have made up my mind — don't speak a word till I have 
done, please I — I have made up my mind that you shall 
stay here no longer while they are on the spot. You shall 
go to your aunt's.’ 

It was useless for her to protest that she had never taken 
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a walk with any soldier or man under the sun except 
himself. Her protestations were feeble, too, for though 
he was not literally correct in his assertion, he was virtually 
only half in error. 

The house of her father's sister was a prison to Phyllis. 
She had quite recently undergone experience of its gloom; 
and when her father went on to direct her to pack what 
would be necessary for her to take, her heart died within 
her. In after-years she never attempted to excuse her 
conduct during this week of agitation; but the result of 
her self-communing was that she decided to join in the 
scheme of her lover and his friend, and fly to the country 
which he had coloured with such lovely hues in her imagin- 
ation. She always said that the one feature in his proposal 
which overcame her hesitation was the obvious purity and 
straightforwardness of his intentions. He .showed himself 
to be so virtuous and kind ; he treated her with a re.spect 
to which she had never before been accustomed ; and 
she was braced to the obvious risks of the voyage by her 
confidence in him. 


IV 

It was on a soft, dark evening of the following week 
aat they engaged in the adventure. Tina was to meet' 
her at a pomt in the highway at which the lane to the 
vfllage branched ofi. Christoph was to go ahead of them 
to the harbour where the boat lay, row it round the Nothe 
--6r Look-out as it was called in those days — and pick 
them up on the other side of the promontory, which they 
were to reach by crossing the harbour-bridge on foot, 
and climbing over the Look-out bill 
_ As soon as her father had ascended to his room she 
left the house, bundle in hand, proceeded at a trot 
along the lane. At such an hour not a soul was afoot any- 
where in the village, and she reached the junction of the 
lane with the highway unobserved. Here she took up her 
position in the obscurity formed by the angle of a fence, 
■whence she could discern every one who approached 
along the turnpike-road, without being herself seen. 

bhe had not remained thus waiting for her lover longer 
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than a minute — though from the tension of her nerves 
the lapse of even that short time was trying — when, 
instead of the expected footsteps, the stage-coach could 
be heard descending the hill. She knew that Tina would 
not show himself till the road was clear, and waited impa- 
tiently for the coach to pass. Nearing the corner where 
she was it slackened speed, and, instead of going by as 
usual, drew up within a few yards of her. A passenger 
alighted, and she heard his voice. It was Humphrey 
Gould's. _ 

He had brought a friend with him, and luggage. The 
luggage was deposited on the grass, and the coach went on 
its route to the royal watering-place. 

' I wonder where that young man is with the horse and 
trap ? ' said her former admirer to his companion. ‘ I 
hope we shan't have to wait here long. I told him half- 
past nine o’clock precisely.' 

' Have you got her present safe ? ' 

' Phyllis's ? 0, yes. It is in this trunk. I hope it will 

please her.' 

' Of cour.se it will. Wliat woman would not be pleased 
with such a handsome peace-offering ? ’ 

‘ Wcll—.slK'. de.scrvcs it. I’ve treated her rather badly. 
But she has bct;n in my mind these last two days much 
more than I should care to confess to everybody. Ah, 
well; I'll say no more about that. It cannot be that 
she is so bad as they make out. I am quite sure that a 
girl of iier good wit would know better thp to get eri- 
tangled with any of those Hanoverian soldiers. I won’t 
believe it of her, and there’s an end on’t.’ 

More words in the same strain were casually dropped 
as the two men waited ; words which revealed to her, as 
by a sudden illumination, the enormity of her conduct. 
The conversation was at length cut off by the arrival of the 
man with the vehicle. The luggage was placed in it, and 
they mounted, and were driven on in the direction from 
which she had just come. ^ r <. 

Phyllis was so conscience-stricken that she was at first 
inclined to follow them ; but a moment's reflection led 
her to feel that it would only be bare justice to Matthaus 
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to wait till he arrived, and explain, candidly that she had 
changed her mind — difficult as tfie struggle would be 
when she stood face to face with him. She bitterly re- 
proached herself for having believed reports which repre- 
sented Humphrey Gould as false to his engagement, when, 
from what she now heard from his own lips, she gathered 
that he had been living full of tnist in her. But she knew 
well enough who had won her love. Without him her life 
seemed a dreary prospect, yet the more she looked at his 
proposal the more she feared to accept it— so wild as it 
was, so vague, so venturesome. She had proiniscd Hum- 
phrey Gould, and it was only his assumed faithlessness 
which had led her to treat that promise as nought. His 
solicitude in bringing her these gifts touched her ; her 
promise must be kept, and esteem must take the place of 
love. She would preserve her self-respect. She would 
stay at home, and marry him, and suffer. 

Phyllis had thus braced herself to an exceptional forti- 
tude when, a few minutes later, the outline of Matthaus 
Tina appeared behind a field-gate, over which he lightly 
leapt as she stepped forward. There was no evading it, 
he pressed her to his breast. 


' It is the first and last time ! ' she wildly thought as she 
stood encircled by his arms. 

How Phylhs got through the terrible ordeal of that 
night she could never clearly recollect. She always 
attributed her success in carrying out her resolve to her 
lover’s honour, for as soon as she declared to him in feeble 
words that she had changed her mind, and felt that she 
could not, dared not, fly with him, he forbore to urge her, 
gneved as he was at her decision. Unscrupulous pressure 
.seeing how romantically she had become 
attached to him, would no doubt have turned the balance 

or untoly™^' nothing to tempt her unduly 

safety, she begged him to 
remmn. This, he declared, could not be. ' I cannot break 
toh TOth my friend.’ smd he. Had he stood alone he 
w ^ abandoned his plan. But Christoph, with the 
boat and compass and chart, was waiting on the shore ■ 
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the tide would soon turn ; his mother had been warned of 
his coming ; go he must. 

Many precious minutes were lost while he tarried, unable 
to tear himself away. Phyllis held to her resolve, though 
it cost her many a bitter pang. At last they parted, and 
he went down the hill. Before his footsteps had quite 
died away she felt a desire to behold at least his outline 
once more, and running noiselessly after him regained 
view of his diminishing figure. For one moment* she was 
sufficiently excited to be on the point of rushing forward 
and linking her fate with his. But she could not. The 
courage which at the critical instant failed Cleopatra of 
Egypt could scarcely be expected of Phyllis Grove. 

A dark shape, similar to his own, joined him in the 
highway. It was Christoph, his friend. She could see no 
more ; they had hastened on in the direction of the 
town and harbour, four miles ahead. With a feeling 
akin to despair she turned and slowly pursued her way 
homeward. 

Tattoo sounded in the camp ; but there was no camp 
for her now. It was as dead as the camp of the Assyrians 
after the passage of the Destroying Angel. 

She noiselessly entered the house, seeing nobody, and 
went to bed. Grief, which kept her awake at first, ulti- 
mately wrapped her in a heavy sleep. The next morning 
her father met her at the foot of the stairs. 

' Mr. Gould is come ! ' he said triumphantly. 

Humphrey was staying at the inn, and had already 
called to inquire for her. He had brought her a present 
of a very handsome looking-glass in a frame of repoussS 
silverwork, which her father held in his hand. He had 
promised to call again in the course of an hour, to ask 
Iffiyllis to walk with him. 

Pretty mirrors were rarer in country-houses at that 
day than they are now, and the one before her won Phyllis*s 
admiration. Sixe looked into it, saw how heavy her eyes 
were, and endeavoured to brighten them. She was in 
that wretched state of mind which leads a woman to move 
mechanically onward in what she conceives to be her allotted 
path. Mr. Humphrey had, in Ms undemonstrative way, 
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been adhering all along to the old understanding ; it was 
for her to do the same, and to say not a word of her own 
lapse. She put on her bonnet and tippet, and when he 
arrived at the hour named she was at the door awaiting 
him. 

V 

Phyllis thanked him for his beautiful gift ; but the talk- 
ing was soon, entirely on Humphrey's side as they walked 
along. He told her of the latest movements of the world 
of fashion— a subject which she willingly discussed to the 
exclusion of anything more personal — and his measured 
language helped to still her disquieted heart and brain. 
Had not her own sadness been what it was she must have 
observed his embarrassment. At last he abruptly changed 
the subject. 

' I am glad you are pleased with my little present/ he said. 
'The truth is that I brought it to propitiate 'ee, and 
to get you to help me out of a mighty difficulty.' 

It was inconceivable to Phyllis that this independent 
bachelor— whom she admired in some respects — could 
have a difficulty. 

' Phyllis — 111 tell you my secret at once ; for I have a 
monstrous secret to confide before I can ask your counsel. 
The case is, then, that I am married : yes, I have privately 
married a dear young belle ; and if you knew her, and I 
hope you will, you would say everything in her praise. 
But she is not quite the one that my father would have 
chose for me — you know the paternal idea as well as I 
—and I have kept it secret- There will be a terrible noise, 
no doubt ; but I think that With your help I may get over 
it. If you would only do me this good turn— when I have 
told my father, I mean— say that you never could have 
married me, you know, or something of that sort — 'pon 
my life it will help to smooth the way vastly. I am so 
anxious to win him round to my point of view, and not to 
cause any estrangement/ 

What Phyllis replied she scarcely knew, or how she 
counselled Mm as to Ms unexpected situation. Yet the 
relief that Ms announcement brought her was perceptible. 
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To have confided her trouble in return was what her aching 
heart longed to do ; and had Humphrey been a woman 
she would instantly have poured out her tale. But to him 
she feared to confess ; and there was a real reason for 
silence, till a sufficient time had elapsed to allow her 
lover and his comrade to get out of harm's way. 

As soon as she reached home again she sought a solitary 
place, and spent the time in half regretting that she had 
not gone away, and in dreaming over the meetings with 
Matthaus Tina from their beginning to their end. In his 
own country, amongst his own countrywomen, he would 
possibly soon forget her, even to her very name. 

Her listlessness was such that she did not go out of the 
house for several days. There came a morning which broke 
in fog and mist, behind which the dawn could be discerned 
in greenish grey ; and the outlines of the tents, and the 
rows of horses at the ropes. The smoke from the canteen 
fires drooped heavily. 

The spot at the bottom of the garden where she had 
been accustomed to climb the wall to meet Matthaus 
was the only inch of English ground in which she took any 
interest ,* and in spite of the disagreeable haze prevailing 
she walked out there till she reached the well-known corner. 
Every blade of grass was weighted with little liquid globes, 
and slugs and snails had crept out upon the plots. She 
could hear the usual faint noises from the camp, and in 
the other direction the trot of farmers on the road to 
the town, for it was market-day. She observed that her 
frequent visits to this corner had quite trodden down the 
grass in the angle of the wall, and left marks of garden 
soil on the stepping-stones by which she had mounted to 
look over the top. Seldom having gone there till dusk, 
she had not considered that her traces might be visible by 
day. Perhaps it was these which had revealed her trysts 
to her father. ** 

While she paused in melancholy regard, she fancied 
that the customary sounds from the tents were chan^g 
their character. Indifferent as Phyllis was to camp doings 
now, she mounted by the steps to the old place. What 
she beheld at first awed and perplexed her ; then she stood 
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rigid, her fingers hooked to the wall, her eyes staring out 
of her head, and her face as if hardened to stone. 

On the open green stretching before her all the regiments 
in the camp were drawn up in line, in the mid-front of 
which two empty coffins lay on the ground. The unwonted 
sounds which she had noticed came from an advancing 
procession. It consisted of the band of the York Hussars 
playing a dead march ; next two soldiers of that regiment 
in a mourning coach, guarded on each side, and accom- 
panied by two priests. Behind came a crowd of rustics 
who had been attracted by the event. The melancholy 
procession marched along the front of the line, returned 
to the centre, and halted beside the coffins, where the two 
condemned men were blindfolded, and each placed kneeling 
on his coffin ; a few minutes' pause was now given while 
they prayed. 

A firing-p^ty of twenty-four men stood ready with 
levelled carbines. The commanding officer, who had Hs 
sword drawn, waved it through some cuts of the sword- 
exercise till he reached the downward stroke, whereat 
the firing-party discharged their volley. The two victims 
fell, one upon his face across his coffin, the other back- 
wards. 

As the volley resounded there arose a shriek from the 
wall of Dr. Grove's garden, and some one fell down inside ; 
but nobody among the spectators without noticed it at the 
time. The two executed Hussars were Matthaus Tina and 
his friend Christoph. The soldiers on guard placed the 
bodies in the coffins almost instantly; but the colonel of 
the regiment, an Englishman, rode up and exclaimed 
in a stern voice : * Turn them out — as an example to the 
men ! ' 

The coffins were lifted endwise, and the dead Gerinans 
flung out upon their faces on the grass. Then all the 
regiments wheeled in sections, and marched past the spot 
in slow time. When the survey was over the corpses were 
again coffined, and borne away. 

Meanwhile Dr. Grove, attracted by the noise of the 
volley, had rushed out into his garden, where he saw his 
wretched daughter lying motionless against the wall. She 
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was taken indoors, but it was long before she recovered 
consciousness ; and for weeks they despaired of her recoil. 

It transpired that the luckless deserters from the York 
Hussars had cut the boat from her moorings in the adjacent 
harbour, according to their plan, and, with two other 
comrades who were smarting under ill-treatment frorn 
their colonel, had sailed in safety across the Channel. Hut 
mistaking their bearings they steered mto Jersey, think- 
ing that island the French coast. Here they were per- 
ceived to be deserters, and delivered up to the authorities. 
Matthaus and Christoph interceded for the other two at 
the court-martial, saying that it was entirely by the for- 
mer’s representations that these were induced to go. i hem 
sentence was accordingly commuted to flogging, the death 
Dunishment being reserved for their leaders. . 

The visitor to the well-known old Georgian watering- 
place, who may care to ramble to the neighbouring village 
under the hills, and examine the register of burials, wiU 
there find two entries in these words : 

' Malih : Tina (Corpl.) in His Majesty’s Regmt. of York Hussars, 
and Shot for Desertion, was Buried June 30th. iSoi. aged 22 years. 

Eofn in the town of Sarrbruh, Germany. , . ^ ^ 

^Christoph BuL, belonging to 

Eussars, who was Shot for Desertion, was Buried June 30th, i8ox, agea 
22 years. Born at Lothaargen, AlsaiiaJ 

Their graves were dug at the back of the little church, 
near the wall There is no memorial to mark the spot 
but Plivllis pointed it out to me. Wliile she lived she used 
to keep their mounds neat ; but now they are overgrow 

with nettles, and sunk nearly flat. The older villagers, 

however, who know of the episode froin 

still recollect the place where the soldiers he. 1 hylhs lies 

near. « 


Octohr 1889 . 






THE WITHERED ARM 
A I.OKN MILKMAID 
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I r was ail cii^lity-cow dairy, and the troop of milkers, 
regular and suiierunmerary, were all at work ; for, though 
the time of year was as yet but early April, the feed lay 
entirely in walei-meadows, and the cows were 'in full 
pail.’ The hour was about six in the evening, and thri;e- 
i'tnirths of the large, red, rcctanguhur animals having been 
linished oif, then; was oi>portiinity for a little conversation. 

' He do bi iug home his bride to-morrow, I hear. They’ve 
come as far as Anglebury to-day.’ 

The voice seemed to proceed from tlie belly of the cow 
called Clu'rry, but the speaker was a milking-woman, whose 
face was buried in the Hank of that motionless beast. 

‘ Hav’ anybody seen her ? ’ said another. 

There* was a n<!galive response from the hrst. Though 
they say she’s a ro.sy-clieeked, tisty-tosty little body 
enough,’ she added ; and a.s the milkmaid sixjko she turned 
her face so that she could glance past her cow’s tail to the 
other side of the barton, where a thin, fading woman of 
thirty milkecl somewhat apart from the rest. 

' y<'ar.s younger than he, they say,' continued the second, 
with also 'a glance of reflectiveuess in the same direction. 

• How old do you call him, then ? ’ 


‘ Thirty or so.' . , „ 

' More’ like forty.’ broke in an old milkman near, in a 
long white pinafore or 1 wropper.’ and with the bnin of 
liis hat tied down, so that he looked like a woman. A 

wiiH born before oiir Grent Weit wiis bnildcd, niid I lmun t 

man's wages when I laved water there/ 

The discussion waxed so warm that the purr of the mi k- 

strojrins bocairic iorkyi till e ¥oic6 from Enothct cow s belly 

, ‘ ‘ . §7 ■ 
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cned with authority, ‘Now then, what the Turk do’^it 
matter to us about Farmer Lodge’s age, or Farmer Lodge’s 
new mis’ess ? I shall have to pay him nine pound a year 
for the rent of every one of these milchers, whatever his 
age or hers. Get on with your work, or ’twill be dark 
afore we have done. The evening is pinking in a’ready ’ 
Ihis speaker was the daiiyman himself, by whom the milk- 
maids and men were employed. 

Nofoing more was said publicly about Farmer Lodge’s 
wedding, but the first woman murmured under her cow 
to her next neighbour, ‘ 'Tis hard for she,’ signifying the 
thin worn milkmaid aforesaid. o .r b 

‘ 0 no,’ said the second. ‘ He ha’n’t spoke to Rhoda 
Brook for years.’ 

When the milking was done they washed their pails and 
j" V ^ ^ many-forked stand made as usual of the 
peeled limb of an oak-tree, set upright in the earth, and 
resembling a colossal antlered horn. The majority then 
dispersed in various directions homeward. The thin 
woman who had not spoken was joined by a boy of twelve 
or thereabout, and the twain went away up the field also. 

Iheir course lay apart from that of the others, to a 
spot hi^ above the water-meads, and not far from 
the border of Egdon Heath, whose dark countenance was 
distance as they drew nigh to their home, 
they ye ]ust been saying down in barton that your 
father brings his young wife home from Anglebury to-mor- 
row, the woman observed. ‘I shall want to send you 
for a few things to market, and you’ll be pretty sure to 

^ Yes, mother,’ said the boy. ' Is father married then ? ’ 

cho-: n • ‘-i You can give her a look, and tell me what 
she s like, if you do see her.’ 

‘ Yes, mother.’ 

‘ If she’s dark or fair, and if she’s tall— as tall as I. And 
It she sems like a woman who has ever worked for a living 

awtlfini'^n?®b^®“ always well off, and has never dole 
^ytfong, and shows marks of the lady on her, as I expect 

■ Yes.’ 
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They crept up the hill in the twilight and entered the 
cottage. It was built of mud-walls, the surface of which 
had been washed by many rains into channels and depres- 
sions that left none of the original flat face visible ; while 
.here and there in the thatch above a rafter showed like a 
bone protruding through the skin. 

She was kneeling down in the chimney-corner, before 
two pieces of turf laid together with the heather inwards, 
blowing at the red-hot ashes with her breath till the turves 
flamed. The radiance lit her pale cheek, and made her 
dark eyes, that had once been handsome, seem handsome^ 
anew. ‘ Yes,' she re.sumed, ‘ see if she is dark or fair, 
and if you can, notice if her hands be white ; if not, see 
if they look as though she had ever done housework, or 
are milker's hands like mine.' 

The boy again promised, inattentively this time, liis - 
mother not observing that he was cutting a notch with 
his pocket-knife in the beech-backed chair. 

THE YOUNG WIFE 
II 

The road from Anglebury to Holmstoke is in general level ; 
but there is one place where a sharp ascent breaks its mono- 
tony. Farmers homeward-bound from the former market- 
town, who trot all the rest of the way, walk their horses 
up this short incline. 

The next evening while the sim was yet bright a hand- 
some new gig. with a lemon-coloured body and red wheels, 
was spinning westward along the level highway at the 
heels of a powerful mare. The driver was a yeoman in 
the prime of life, deanly shaven like an actor, liis face 
being toned to that bluish-vermilion hue which so often 
graces a thriving farmer’s features when returning home 
after successful dealings in the town. Beside him sat a 
woman, many years his junior— almost, indeed, a girl. 
Her face too was fresh in colour, but it was of a totally 
different quality— soft and evanescent, like the light under 
a heap of rose-petals. 

Few people travelled this way, for it was not a main 
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road, and the long white riband of gravel that stretched 
before them was empty, save of one small scarce-moving 
speck, which presently resolved itself into the figure of a 
boy, who was creeping on at a snail’s pace, and continually 
looking behind him— the heavy bundle he carried being 
some excuse for, if not the reason of, his dilatoriness. 
When the bouncing gig-party slowed at the bottom of 
the incline above mentioned, the pedestrian was only a 
few yards in front. Supporting the large bundle by put- 
ting one hand on his hip, he turned and looked straight ' 
^at the farmer’s wife as though he would read her through 
and through, pacmg along abreast of the horse. 

The low sun was full in her face, rendering every feature, 
shade,- and contour distinct, from the curve of her little 
nostril to the colour of her eyes. The farmer, though he 
seemed annoyed at the boy’s persistent presence, did not 
order him to get out of the way ; and thus the lad preceded 
them, his hard gaze never leaving her, till they reached 
the top of the ascent, when_ the farmer trotted on with 
relief in his lineaments — having taken no outward notice 
of the boy whatever. 

' How that poor lad stared at me I ’ said the young 
wife. ° 

I Yes, dear; I saw that he did.’ 

‘ He is one of the village, I suppose ? ' 

‘ One of the neighbourhood. I think he lives with his 
mother a mile or two off.’ 

' He knows who we are, no doubt ? ’ 

'O yes. You must expect to be stared at just at first, 
my pretty Gertrude.' 

' I do,— though I think the poor boy may have looked 
at us in the hope we might relieve lum of his heavy load, 
rather than from curiosity.’ 

0 110,’ said her husband off-handedly. ‘ 'These country 
lads will carry a hundredweight once they get it on their 
backs ; besides, his pack had more size than weight in it. 
Now, then, another mile and I shall be able to show you 
our house in the distance — if it is not too dark before we 
get there. The wheels spun roimd, and particles flew 
from their periphery as before, till a white house of ample 
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diniensions revealed itself, with farm-buildings and ricks 

at the back. , , ■ 

Meanwhile the boy had quickened his pace, and turning 
up a by-lane some mile and half short of the white farm- 
stead, asccudetl towards the leaner pastures, and so on to 
'the cottage of hi.s mother. 

She had reached home after her day’s milking at the 
outlying ilairy. and was wa.shing cabbage at the doorway 
in tiie deelining light. ‘ Hold up the net a moment,' she 
said without i>ndar,e. as the boy came up. 

He (lunn down his bundle, held the edge of the cabbage- 
ncl, and as .she lilletl its uieslu^s with the dripping leaves 
she' went on, ‘ Well, did you see her ? ' 

‘ Ye.'j ; quite phaiu.’ 

' Is she laiivlike ? ‘ 

‘ Yes ; and' mone A lady complete.' 

' is she young ? ' . , , 

‘ Well, aiie's growi'd up, ami her way.s be quite a woman s. 

' Of course. What colour i.s her hair and face ? ' 

' Her hair h lightish, and her face as comely as a live 
dolFSf* 

' Her eves, then, are nut dark like mine ? ’ 

' No- -of '.i bhiish turn, and her mouth is very nice and 
red; and whim she smiles, her teeth show wliite.’ 

■ 1.S she tall f ‘ said the woman sharply. 

‘ 1 couldn't .see. She was sitting down.' 

‘ Then do you go to Holmstoke church to-morrow morn- 
ing ; she's sure to lx* there. Go early and notice her 
walkini^ irii unci cciirie lioinu and tfll me if shes taller 

than 1/ * , 1 £ 

‘ Vi'ry well, mother. But why don t you go and see for 

vourself ? ' , • ** t 

■ * / go to see her ! I wouldn't look up at her if she were 

to ixiss luy wiuilow this instant. She was with Mr. I-oogc, 
of course.' What did he say or do ? * 

‘ Just the same as usual.* 

' Took no notice of you ? ' 

' * MoiMft* 

Next day the mother put a dean shirt on the l»y. and 
started him otf for Holmstoke diwA. He readiwi the 
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ancient little pile when the door was just being opened 
and he was the first to enter. Taking his seat by the 
font, he watched all the parishioners file in. The well-to- 
do Farmer Lodge came nearly last, and his young wife, 
who accompanied him, walked up the aisle with the shy- 
ness natural to a modest woman who had appeared thus 
for the first time. As all other eyes were fixed upon her, 
the youth’s stare was not noticed now. 

When he reached home his mother said, ' Well ? ' before 
he had entered the room. 

‘She is not tall. She is rather short,’ he replied. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said his mother, with satisfaction. 

‘ But she's very pretty — very. In fact, she’s lovely.’ 
The youthful freshness of the yeoman’s wife had evidently 
made an impression even on the somewhat hard nature of 
the boy. 

'That’s all I want to hear,’ said his mother quickly. 
' Now, spread the tablecloth. The hare you wired is very 
tender; but mind that nobody catches you. — You’ve 
never told me what sort of hands she had.’ 

‘ I have never seen 'em. She never took off her gloves.’ 

'*What did she wear this morning ? ’ 

‘A white bonnet and a silver-coloured gownd. It 
whewed and wliistled so loud when it rubbed against the 
pews that the lady coloured up more than ever for very 
shame at the noise, and pulled it in to keep it from touch- 
ing ; but when she pushed into her seat, it whew’ed more 
than ever. Mr, Lodge, he seemed pleased, and his wai.st- 
coat stuck out, and his great golden seals hung like a lord’s ; 
but she seemed to wish her noisy gownd anywhere but on 
her.’ 

‘ Not she I However, that will do now.’ 

These descriptions of the newly-married couple were 
continued from time to time by the boy at his mother's 
request, after any chance encounter he had had with them. 
But Rhoda Brook, though she might easily have seen 
young Mrs. Lodge for herself by walking a couple of miles, 
would never attempt an excursion towards the quarter 
where the farmhouse lay. Neither did she, at the daily 
milking in the dairyman’s yard on Lodge’s outlying second 
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farm, ever speak on the subject of the recent marriage. 
The dairyman, who rented the cows of Lodge, and Jmew 
Derfectly''the tall milkmaid’s history, with manly landimess 
always kept the gossip in the cow-barton froni annoying 
Rhoda. But the atmosphere thereabout was full of me 
subject during the first days of Mrs. Lodge’s arrival, and 
from her boy’s description and the casual words of the 
other milkeri Rhoda Brook could raise a mental image of 
the unconscious Mrs. Lodge that was realistic as a photo- 
graph. 


A VISION 
III 

One night, two or three weeks after the bridal return, 
when the boy was gone to bed, Rlioda sat a long time 
over the turf ashes that she had raked out m front of her 
to extinguish them. She contemplated so intently the 
new wife" as presented to her in her mind s eye over the 
embers, that she forgot the lapse of time. At last, weaned 
with her day’s work, she too retired. . 

But the figure which had occupied her so much during 
this and the previous days was not to be banished at night. 
For the first time Gertrude I-odge visited the supplanted 
woman in her dreams. Rhoda Brook dreamed— since her 
assertion that she really saw, before falling asleep, was not 
to be believed- that the young wife, m the p^e Jess 
and white bonnet, but with features shockingly distorted 
and wrinkled as by age, was sitting upon her chest as she 
lay. The pressure of Mrs. Lodge's person grew heavier , 
the blue oyca peered cruelly into her face, and then the 
figure thrust forward its left hand mockingty, so as to 
nfake the wedding-ring it wore glitter 

Maddened mentally, and nearly suffoejed by pressme, 
the rieener struggled ; the incubus, still regarding her, 
withdrew to the foot of the bed, only, howler, 
forward by degrees, resume her seat, and flash her left 

^^Gas^ng^OT breath, Rhoda, in a last desperate e&rL 
swung out her right hand, seized the confrontmg spectre 
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by its obtrusive left arm, and whirled it backward to the 
floor, starting up herself as she did so with a low cry, 

' 0, merciful heaven 1 ' she cried, sitting on the edge of 
the bed in a cold sweat ; ' that was not a dream~she was 
here L 

She could feel her antagonist's arm within her grasp even 
now— the very flesh and bone of it, as it seemed, She 
looked on the floor whither she had whirled the spectre, 
but there was nothing to be seen, 

Rhoda Brook slept no more that night, and when she 
went milking at the next dawn they noticed how pale and 
haggard she looked. The milk that she drew quivered 
into the pail ; her hand had not calmed even yet, and still 
retained the feel of the arm. She came home to breakfast 
as wearily as if it had been supper-time. 

* What was that noise in your chimmer, mother, last 
night ? ' said her son, ' You fell off the bed, surely ? ' 

' Did you hear anything fall ? At what time ? * 

* Just when the clock struck two.' 

She could not explain, and when the meal was done 
went silently about her household work, the boy assivSting 
her, for he hated going afield on the farms, and slie indulged 
his reluctance. Between eleven and twelve the garden- 
gate clicked, and she lifted her eyes to the window. At the 
bottom of the garden, within the gate, stood the woman 
of her vision. ^ Rhoda seemed transfixed. 

* Ah, she said she would come ! ' exclaimed the boy, also 
observing her, 

' Said so— when ? How does she know us ? ' 

' I have seen and spoken to her. I talked to her yester- 
day.' 

' I told you,'' said the mother, flushing indignantly, * never 
to speak to. anybody in that house, or go near the jflace.' 

' I did not speak to her till she spoke to me. And I 
did not go near the place. I met her in the road.' 

" What did you tell her ? ' 

' Nothing. She said, " Are you the poor boy who had 
to bring the heavy load from market ? " And she looked 
at my boots, and said they would not keep my feet dry if 
it came on wet, because they were so cracked. I told her 
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I lived with my mother, and we had enough to do to keep 
ourselves, and that’s how it was ; and she said then, 1 11 
come and bring you some better boots, ^d see youi_mothe . 

She gives away things to other folks in the meads besides 

’'^^Mrs. Lodge was by this time close to the door— not in 
her silk, as Rhoda had dreamt of in the bed-ch^ber, but 
in a morning hat, and gown of common light matenal 
which became her better than silk. On her arm she carried 

^ Tte impression remaining from the night’s experience 
was still strong. Brook had almost expected to see the 
wrinkles, the scorn, and the cruelty on her visitor s fac^ 
She would have escaped an interview had escape been 
possible. There was, however, no backdoor to tlm pottage, 
Snd in an instant the boy had lifted the latch to Mrs. 

Le iTave come to the right house,’ said she, glancing 

atthe UandsmUing. ' But I was not sure till you opened 

^^Tl^ figure and action were those of the phantoni ; but 
her voice was so indescribably sweet, her 
her smile so tender, so unlike that of Rhoda s mitoiglit 
Ssitant, that the latter could hardly believe the emdence 
of her senses. She was truly glad that she had not hidden 
away in sheer aversion, as she had been inclined o . 
In her basket Mrs. Lodge brought the pair ^ * 

she had promised to the boy, and other useful ^ ■ 

At these proofs of a kindly feeling towards her and hers 
MTtlS reproached 

voung thing should have her blessing and not h • 

When she left them a light seemed gone from the 
Two days later she came again to know J 

and less than a fortnight after that paid Rhoda anothe 

call. On this occasion the ^ nour house 

is fSsh° Vhope yJu are weU, 

enoP.h, 

the paler of the two, fhere was more of the strength that 
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pdures in her well-defined features and large frame than 
in the soft-cheeked young woman before her. The con- 
versation became quite confidential as regarded their powers 
and weaknesses ; and when Mrs. Lodge was leaving, Rhoda 
said, I hope you will find this air agree with you, ma’am 
and not suffer from the damp of the water-meads.' 

The younger one replied that there was not much doubt 
of It, her general health being usually good. ‘ Though 
now you remind me,’ she added, ‘ I have one little ailment 
which puzzles me. It is nothing serious, but I cannot 
make it out.’ 

She uncoTCred her left hand and arm, and their outline 
gaze as the exact original of the limb 
she had beheld and seized in her dream. Upon the pink 
roimd surfa.ce of the arm were faint marks of an mihealthv 
colour, as if produced by a rough grasp. Rhoda’s eyes 
became riveted on the discolorations ; she fancied that 
she discerned m them the shape of her own four fingers. 

^ How did It happen ? ’ she said mechanically. 

^ I cmnot tell,’ replied Mrs. Lodge, shaking her head. 

^ One mgnt when I was sound asleep, dreaming I was awav 
in some strange place, a pain suddenly shot into my arm 
there, and was so keen as to aw^aken me. I must liave 
struck It m the daytime, I suppose, though I don’t reniem- 

^<l<^®‘^>.]aughing, ' I tell my dear hus- 
band that It looks just as if he had flown into a rage and 
stim^ me ttere. O, I daresay it will soon disappear.’ 

Ha, ha ! Yes. . . . On what night did it come ? ’ 
Mrs. .Udge considered, and said it would be a fortnight 
ago on the morrow. ' When I awoke I could not remember 
where I was, ’ she added, ' till the clock striking two reminded 

tr named the night and the hour of Rhoda’s spec- 

tral encounter, and Brook felt like a guilty thing. We 

freaSf startled her; she did not reason^ on the 
ireaks of coincidence, and all the scenery of that ^hastlv 

nigM returned with double vividness to her mind.^ 

detw’teT'l^^?^® ^sitor had 

acrf;T,c+ ' ^ exeicise a malignant power over people 

agamst my own will ? She knew that she had been slily 
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called a witch since her fall ; but never having understood 
why that particular stigma had been attached to her, it 
had passed disregarded. Could this be the explanation, 
and had such things as this ever happened before ? 

A SUGGESTION 
IV 

The summer drew on, and Rhoda Brook almost dreaded 
to meet Mi"S. Lodge again, notwithstanding that her feeling 
for the young wife amounted wellnigh to affection. Some- 
thing in her own individuality seemed to convict Rhoda of 
crime. Yet a fatality sometimes would direct the steps of 
the latter to the outskirts of Holmstoke whenever she left 
her house for any other purpose than her daily work, and 
hence it happened that their next encounter was out of 
doors. Rlioda could not avoid the subject which had so 
mystified her, and after the first few words she stammered, 

' I hope your— arm is well again, ma’am ? ’ She had per- 
ceived with consternation that Gertrude Lodge carried her 

left aim stiffly. . . ^ 

* No ; it is not quite well. Indeed, it is no better at 
all ; it is rather worse. It pains me dreadfully sometimes.’ 

" Perhaps you had better go to a doctor, ma’am.’ _ 

She replied that she had already seen a doctor. Her 
husband had insisted upon her going to one.^ 
surgeon had not seemed to understand the atnicted lirnb 
at all ; he had told her to bathe it in hot water, and she 
had bathed it, but the treatment had done no good. 

* Will you let me see it ? ’ said the milkwoman. 

Mrs. Lodge pushed up her sleeve and disclosed the place, 
which w^as a few inches above the wrist. As soon as Ivhoda 
Brook saw it, she could hardly preserve her composure. 
There was nothing of the nature of a wmmd, but the arm 
at that point had a shrivelled look, and the outlme of the 
four fingers appeared more distinct than at the^ former 
time. Moreover, she fancied that they were imprinted m 
precisely the relative position of her dutch upon the arm 
in the trance : the first finger towards Gertrude $ wrist, 
and the fourth towards her elbow. 
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What the impress resembled seemed to have struck Ger^ 
trade herself since their last meeting. ' It looks almost 
like finger-marks,’ she said; addmg with a faint laugh 
‘ My husband says it is as if some witch, or the devil 
himself, had taken hold of me there, and blasted the 
flesh.’ 

Rhoda shivered. ‘ That’s fancy,’ she said hurriedlv 
‘ I wouldn’t mind it, if I were you.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t so much mind it,’ said the younger, with 
hesitation, ‘if — ^if I hadn’t a notion that it 1 mikes iny hus- 
band-dislike me— no, love me less. Men think so much 
of personal appearance.’ 

‘ Some do — ^he for one.’ 

I Yes ; and he was very proud of mine, at first.’ 

‘ Keep your arm covered from his sight.’ 

‘ Ah — he knows the disfigurement is Giere ! ’ She tried 
to^hide the tears that filled her eyes. 

'Well, ma’am, I earnestly hope it will go awav 
soon.’ ^ 


And so the milkwoman’s mind was chained anew to the 
^bject by a horrid sort of spell as she returned homo, 
ihe sense of having been guilty of an act of malignity 
mcreased, affect as she might to ridicule her supcustition. 
In her secret heart Rhoda did not altogether object to a 
. slight ^minution of her successor’s beauty, by whatever 
means It had come about ; but she did not wish to inflict 
upon her physical pain. For though this pretty young 
woman had rendered impossible any reparation which 
Lodge might have made KEoda for his past conduct, every- 
thing like resentment at the unconscious usurpation had 
quite passed away from the elder’s mind. 

+1,^ sweet and kindly Gertrude Lodge only knew of 

^®d-cliamber, what would .she 
thmk ? Not to inform her of it seemed treachery in the 
presence of her fnendliness ; but tell she could neft of her 
ovra accord neither could she devise a remedy. 

niffhf greater jiart of the 

i’. riiilking, set 

?ould ® Gertrude Lodge if she 

could, being held to her by a gruesome fa.scination. By 
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watching the house from a distance the milkmaid was 
presently able to discern the farmer's wife in a ride she was 
taldng alone— probably to join her husband in some dis- 
tant field. Mrs. Lodge perceived her, and cantered in her 

clii*cctioxi» 

' ‘ Good morning, Rhoda ! ’ Gertrude said, when she had 

come up. ‘ I was going to call.' 

Rhoda noticed that Mrs. Lodge held the reins with some 

dilliculty. 

, ^ I liO|)c--'thc bad arm/ said Rhoda. 

' They tell me there is possibly one way by which I 
might be able, to find out the cause, and so perhaps the 
cure, of it,’ replied the other anxiously. ‘ It is by going 
to some clever man over in Egdoii Heath. They did not 
know if he was still alive— and I cannot remember his 
name at this moment ; but they said th.at you knew more 
of hi.s movements than anybody else hereabout, and could 
tell me if he were still to be consulted. Dear me— what 
was his name ? But you know.’ 

' Not Conjuror Trendle ? ’ said her tliin companion, turn- 
ing pale. 

‘ Trcncllc— yes. Ls he alive ? ' 

' I believe so,’ said Rhoda, with reluctance. 

‘ Why do YOU call him conjuror ? ’ 

‘ Wt:il— they .say— -they used to say he was a— he had 
powers otht'r Colk.s have not.’ 

‘0, how could my people be so sii]ierstitiou.s as to recom- 
mend a man of that sort ! • I thought they meant some 
medical wan. I shall think no more of him.’ 

Rhoda looked relieved, and Mrs. Lodge rode on. I he 
milkwoman had inwardly seen, from the moment sShe heard 
of her having been mentioned as a reference for thi.« man, 
that there must exist a sarcastic feeling among the work- 
folk that a .sorc<;ress would know the whereabouts of the 

■ exorcist. I'liey suspected her, then. A short time ago 
this would have given no concern to a woman of her com- 
mon stmse. But she had a haunting reason to be super- 

i stitioii.s now ; and she had been seized with sudden dread 
that tiiis Conjuror Trendle might name her as the malig- 
nant influence which was blasting the fair person of (»er- 
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trude and so lead her friend to hate her for ever, and to 
treat her as some fiend in human shape. 

But all was not over. Two days after, a shadow intruded 
into the window-pattern thrown on Rhoda Brook’s floor 
by the afternoon sun. The woman opened the door at 
once, almost breathlessly. 

‘ Are you alone ? ’ said Gertrude. She seemed to be no 
less harassed and anxious than Brook herself. 

' Yes,’ said Rhoda. 

‘ The place on my arm seems worse, and troubles me ! ’ 
the young farmer’s wife went on. ‘ It is so mysterious ! 
I do hope it will not be an incurable wound. I have again 
been thinking of what they said about Conjuror Trendle 
I don’t really believe in such men, but I should not mind 
just visiting him, from curiosity— -though on no account 
must my husband know. Is it far to where he lives ? ’ 

‘Yes— flve miles,’ said Rhoda backwardly. ‘ In the 
heart of Egdon.’ 

‘ Well, I should have to walk. Could not you go with 
me to show me the way— say to-morrow afternoon ? ’ 

■ 4 .S’ 7’’ milkwoman murmured, 

with a start of dismay. Again the dread seized her that 
something to do with her fierce act in the dream might 
be revealed, and her character in the eyes of the most 
useful friend she had ever had be ruined irretrievably 

Mrs. Lodge urged, and Rhoda finally assented, though 
TOth much misgiving. Sad as the journey would be to 
her, she could not conscientiously .stand in the way of a 
possible remedy for her patron’s strange afiiiction. It was 
agreed that, to escape suspicion of their mystic intent 
they shoMd meet at the edge of the heath at the comer 

ot a plantation which was visible from the spot where thev 
now stood. f ^ •.uvj 


CONJUROR TRENDLE 
V 


By the next afternoon Rhoda would have done anvthine 
to escape this inquiry. But she had promised to go 
Moreover, there was a homd fascination at times in becom- 
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inr instrumental in throwing such possible light on her 
own character as would reveal her to be something greater 
in the occult world than she had ever herself suspected. 

She started just before the time of day mentioned between 
them and half-an-hour’s brisk walking brought her to the 
Suth’-eastern extension of the Egdon tract of country 
where tiie fir plantation was. A slight figure, cloaked 
and veiled, was already there. Rhoda recognized, almost 
with a shudder, that Mrs. Lodge bore her left arm in a 

^^*Th"ev hardly spoke to each other, and immediately set 
out oil their climb into the interior of this solemn country, 
wlfich stood high above the rich alluvial soi «|ey had M 
half-an-hour before. It was a long walk ; lluck clouds 
made tlic atmosphere dark, though it was as yet orfy 
early afternoon; and the wind howled dismally over the 
slopL of the heath- not improbably the same heath whiA 
iiad witmissed the agony of the Wessex 
to aft(jr-ag.'s as Lear. Gertrude Lodge talked niost, Klioda 
renlving with monosyllabic preoccupation. She had a 
Snmge dislike to walking on the side of her companion 
whore hung the alllicted arm, moving round to the other 
when inadvertently near it. Much heather had been 
brushed bv their feet when they descended upon a cart- 
tnaok Ix'side which stood the house of the man they sought. 

* lie di<l not profess his remedial prac|:3cc.s openly, or care 
anything about their contimiancu, his direct i^tfrcsts bang 
Se of a dealer iu furze, turf, ‘sharp sand,' and other 
local Tiroducts. Indeed, he aflectod not to believe largely 
in his own powers, and when 

liira for cure miraculously tfifappeared—which it nmst b 
owned they infallibly did-he would 
nf\Ur fifink a irliiHS of 6nt at your exptiibe 

nerhaps it’s all* chance,’ and immediately tmn the subject. 
^ He was at home when they arrived, having m fact seen 
thJm teceSding into his vafley. was a |re^-l^^dod 

man. with a reddish face, and if, 

Hu* moment he beheld her. Mrs. Lodge toM 

Mm heremmei ; and then with words of self-disparagement 
ho examined her arm. 
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‘ Medicine can’t cure it/ he said promptly. ' 'Tis the 
Work of an enemy.’ 

Khoda shrank into herself, and drew back. 

'An enemy ? What enemy ? ’ asked Mrs. Lodge, 
shook his head, That^s best knowix to yourself ^ 
he said, ' If you like, I can show the person to you, though 
1 shall not myself know who it is. I can do no more • and 
don’t wish to do that.' ’ 

She pressed him ; on which he told Rhoda to wait out- 
side where she stood, and took Mrs. Lodge into the room 
It opened immediately from the door ; and, as the latter 
remained ajar, Rhoda Brook could see the proceedings 
Without taking part in them. He brought a tumbler from 
the dresser, nemly filled it with water, and fetching an 
6gg, prepared it in some private way; after which he 
broke it on the edge of the glass, so that the white went 
in and the yolk remained. As it was getting gloomy he 
took the glass and its contents to the window, and told 
Gertrude to watch the mixture closely. They leant over 
the table together, Md the milkwoman could see the opaline 
hue of the egg-fluid changing form as it sank in the water, 
but she was not near enough to define the shape that it 

face or figure as you 

look ? demanded the conjuror of the young woman. 

^ V inaudible 

m Knoaa, and continued to gaze intently into the 

and walked a few steps away. ^ 

> and her face was met by 
exceedingly pale— as pale as Rhoda’s 

Did he charge much ?’ she asked tentatively, 

^ ^ farthing,’ said 

' ^ ' inquired Rhoda. 

JNothmg I— care to speak of.’ The constraint in Rm- 
manner was remarkable ; her face was so rigid as to wear 
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an oldened aspect, faintly suggestive of the face in Rhoda's 
bed-chamber, 

* Was it you who first proposed coming here ? ' Mrs, 
Lodge suddenly inquired, after a long pause, ‘ How very 
odd, if you did ! ' 

‘ No. But I am not sorry we have come, all things con- 
sidered/ she replied. For the first time a sense of triumph 
possessed her, and she did not altogether deplore that the 
young thing at her side should learn that their lives had 
been antagonized by other influences than their own. 

The subject was no more alluded to during the long 
and dreary walk home. But in some way or other a story 
was whispered about the many-dairied lowland that winter 
that Mrs. Lodge's gradual loss of the use of her left arm 
was owing to her being * overlooked ' by Rhoda Brook. The 
latter kept her own counsel about the incubus, but her 
face grew sadder and thinner ; and in the spring she and 
her boy disappeared from the neighbourhood of Holmstoke. 

A SECOND ATTEMPT 
VI 

Half a dozen years passed away, and Mr. and Mrs. Lodge's 
married experience sank into prosiness, and worse. The 
farmer was usually gloomy and silent ; the woman whom 
he had wooed for her grace and beauty was contorted and 
disfigured in the left limb ; moreover, she had brought 
him no child, which rendered it likely that he would be 
the last of a family who had occupied that valley for some 
two hundred years, He thought of Rhoda Brook and her 
son; and feared this might be a judgment from heaven 
upon him. 

The once blithe-hearted and enlightened Gertrude was 
changing into an irritable, superstitious woman, whose 
whole time was given to experimenting upon her ailment 
with every quack remedy she came across. She was 
honestly attached to her husband, and was ever secretly 
hoping against hope to win back hi$ heart again by regain- 
ing some at least of her personal beauty. Hence it arose 
that her closet was lined with bottles, packets, and oint- 
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ment-pots of every description — nay, brmches of mysti 
herbs, charms, and books of necromancy, which in lie 
schoolgirl time she would have ridiculed as folly. 

' Damned if you won't poison yourself with these apoth( 
cary messes and witch mixtures some time or other,’ sai 
her husband, when his eye chanced to fall upon the mult 
tudinous array. 

She did not reply, but turned her sad, soft glance upo 
him in such heart-sv/ollen reproach that he looked son 
for his words, and added, ' I only meant it for your goo< 
you know, Gertrude.’ 

‘ I’ll clear out the whole lot, and destroy them,’ sai 
she huskily, ‘ and try such remedies no more ! ’ 

‘ You want somebody to cheer you,’ he observed. ‘ 
once thought of adopting a boy ; but he is too old nov 
And he is gone away I don’t know where.’ 

She guessed to whom he alluded ; for Rhoda Brook 
story had in the course of years become known to her 
though not a word had ever passed between her husban 
and herself on the subject. Neither had she ever spoke 
to him of her visit to Conjuror Trendle, and of what wr 
revealed to her, or she thought was revealed to her, b 
that solitary heathman. 

She was now five-and-twenty ; but she seemed olde 
' Six years of marriage, and only a few months of love 
she sometimes whispered to herself. And then she thougl 
of the_ apparent cause, and said, with a tragic glance £ 
her withering limb, ' If I could only again be as I W£ 
when he first saw me 1 ’ 

She obediently destroyed her nostrums and charms 
but there remadned a hankering wish to try somethin 
els^some other sort of cure altogether. She had nev< 
revisited Trendle since she had been conducted to tl 
house of the solitary by Rhoda against her will; but 
now suddenly occurred to Gertrude that she would, in 
last desperate effort at deliverance from this seeming curs 
again seek out the man, if he yet lived. He was entitle 
to a certaiii credence, for the indistinct form he had raise 
m the glass had undoubtedly resembled the only woma 
in the world who— as she now knew, though not then- 
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could have a reason for bearing her ill-will. The visit 
should be paid. 

This time she went alone, though she nearly got lost 
on the heath, and roamed a considerable distance out of 
her waj^. Trendle's house was reached at last, however ; 
he was not indoors, and instead of waiting at the cottage, 
she went to where his bent figure was pointed out to her 
at work a long way off, Trendle remembered her, and 
laying down the handful of furze-roots which he was gather- 
ing and throwing into a heap, he offered to accompany 
her in her homeward direction, as the distance was con- 
siderable and the days were short. So they walked to- 
gether, his head bowed nearly to the earth, and his form 
of a colour with it. 

' You can send away warts and other excrescences, I 
know,' .she said ; ' why can't you send away this ? ' And 
the arm was uncovered. 

‘ You think too much of my powders I ' said Trendle ; 
‘ and I am old and weak now, too. No, no ; it is too much 
for me to attempt in my own person. What have ye 
tried ? ' 

She named to him some of the hundred medicaments 
and counterspells which she had adopted from time to 
time. He shook his head. 

' Some were good enough,' he said approvingly ; ' but 
not many of them for such as this. This is of the nature 
of a blight, not of the nature of a wound, and if you ever 
do throw it off, it will be all at once.' 

* If I only could ! ' 

‘ There is only one chance of doing it known to me. It 
has never failed in kindred afflictions— that I can declare. 
But it is hard to carry out, and especially for a woman.' 

' Tell me 1 ' said she, 

* You must touch with the limb the neck of a man who's 
been hanged.' 

She started a little at the image he had raised, 

‘ Before he's cold— just after he’s cut down,' continued 
the conjuror impassively. 

'How can that do good? ' 

' It will turn the blood and change the constitution. 
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But, as I say, to do it is hard. You must go to the jail 
when there’s a hanging, and wait for him when he’s brought 
off the gallows. Lots have done it, though perhaps not 
such pretty women as you. I used to send dozens for 
sMn complaints. But that was in former times. The last 
I sent was in ’ig—near twelve years ago.' 

He had no more to tell her, and, when he had put 
her into a straight track homeward, turned and left her, 
refusing all money as at first. 


A RIDE 


VII 


The communication sank deep into Gertrude’s mind. Her 
nature was rather a timid one ; and probably of all remedies 
that the white wizard could have suggested there was not 
one which would have filled her with so much aversion as 
this, not to speak of the immense obstacles in the way of 
its adoption. 

Casterbridge, the county-town, was a dozen or fifteen 
miles off ; and though in those days, when men were executed 
for horse-stealing, arson, ^d burglary, an assize seldom 
passed without a hanging, it was not likely that she could 
get access to the body of the criminal unaided. And the 
fear of her husband’s anger made her reluctant to breathe 
a word of Trendle’s suggestion to him or to anybody about 


^ She did nothing for months, and patiently bore her dis- 
ngurement_as before. But her woman’s nature, craving 
for renewed love, through the medium of renewed beauty 
(she was but twentyrfive), was ever stimulating her to trv 
what, at any rate, could hardly do her any harm. ' What 
c^e by a spell will go by a spell surely,’ she would say. 
menever her imagination pictured the act she shrank in 
terror from the possibility of it ; then the words of the 
conjuror. It will turn your blood,’ were seen to be capable 
of a scientific no less than a ghastly interpretation ■ the 
m^termg desire returned, and urged her on again. 

There was at this time but one county paper, and that 
her husband only occasionally borrowed. But old-fash- 
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ion<i(i (Jays had old-Jasliioiicd mtaiis, :uid news was exten- 
sively (umveyed by word of month from market to market, 
01 from fair'to lair, so that, wlienever such an tvenl as an 
execution was alxnif to take pknas few within a radius <d' 
twenty miles weie iy,ii(»rant (d Iheeoming sight ; and, so far 
as Ih'ilmsioke was l•(tIH•er^ed, some tmlhiisiasts had Ifeeii 
known l(» walk a,ll the wav to ('.asterlrridge and back in 
one (kiy. solely to witness the siHatatie. TJie next assizes 
wen* in Match; and when (lerfnuie Lotige hetirri th:it lhi*y 
had been held, she ittfiuiied .stealthily at Iht; inn as to the 
result, as soon :is she eonld find ttpixn'tunity. 

She was. however, too late. Ihe time at whiclt the 
sentences wen* to he eatiied out had anived, atid Itj make 
th(! jotniiev tmd ohttiin tidmission til .sneli shoif notice 
requited :tt lea*'! her htisbtmd's aHhistance, Site (hired not 
t<>U him. for .she had lotuid by delietite exiH'i'iment that 
tliese snioulderitii; village hi'Iiels tntwh; him fnii(»iis if men- 
tioiKsi, iKiitlv her.tUNc he half entertained tin m ItitnselL 
It Wits tiuTefore rii'cessiiry to wtiit fur another opjHtrtiinity. 

Her detenninaihm received a hUip limn letirning that 
two epileptic, ehildieit h:wl attended fiom this very village 
of lloluiHtoke tntinv veass Ufoie with Ireneticial results, 
though the experiiiK'ut had l»ten sttoiigly comk-inni’d by 
tilt* tieighbotiiiug eiergy. April, Mtiy. June pa««sed ; tmd 
it is no (U’erstatement to say that by the end of the last- 
named month fjettrmie welinigh longed for tite death of a 
fcllaw-creafute. Iitste.ul of her fonntil prayers eaeh itight, 
her ttneonHcious pi.tver was, "U Lord, hang some guilty 
or innocent pTwm soon I ’ 

This time she made earlier inejuiries. and wa-s altogether 
more Hystemaiie in her jirtKwdings. Moreover, the siitson 
was stimmer, between the havimiking attd the harvest, 
and in the h‘i.s»te thus iiilorded him her husband had been 
holiday-taking away frotn home. 

'i'he assiwfi were in July, iuici she went to the inn at 
liefure, There was fo lx? otto ejt«»ntk»n • -only one- -for 
ar»*«. 

Her greatest prohlein w« not how to get to O-ster- 
bdtlge, but what roraus she stiould adopt tor obtiuning 
admiKsiiMi to tir jail. Tliough aasew for s««h puriKrKB 
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had formerly never been denied, the custom had fallen 
into desuetude ; and in contemplating her possible diffi- 
culties, she was again almost driven to fall back upon her 
husband. But, on sounding him about the assizes, he was 
so uncommunicative, so more than usually cold, that slie did 
not proceed, and decided that whatever she did she would 
do done. 

Fortune, obdurate hitherto, showed her luujxpected 
favour. On the Thursday before the Saturday llxed for 
the execution, Lodge remarked to her that he was going 
away from home for another day or two on business at a 
fair, and that he was sorry he could not take her with hiin. 

She exhibited on this occasion so much reacliiiess to 
stay at home that he looked at her in surprise. Time 
had been when she would have shown deep disa|,)point~ 
ment at the loss of such a jaunt. However, he lapsed 
into his usual taciturnity, and on the day nanic'd left 
Holmstoke. 

It was now her turn. She at first had thoiiglit of driv- 
ing, but on reflection held that driving would not do, since 
it would necessitate her keeping to the turnpike-road, and 
so increase by tenfold the risk of her ghastly errand btdng 
found out. She decided to ride, and avoid the beaten 
track, notwithstanding that in her husband's stables 
there was no animal just at present which by any stretch 
of imagination could be considered a lady’s mount, in 
spite of his promise before marriage to always keep a mare 
for her. He had, however, many cart-horses, fine ones of 
their kind ; and among the rest was a serviceable creature, 
an equine Amazon, with a back as broad as a sofa, on which 
Gertrude had occasionally taken an airing when unwell. 
This horse she chose. 

On Friday afternoon one of the men brought it round. 
She was dressed, and before going down looked at her 
shrivelled arm. / Ah ! ^ she said to it, ' if it had not been 
for you this terrible ordeal would have been saved me ! ' 

When strapping up the bundle in whicli she carried a 
few articles of clothing, she took occasion to say to the 
servant, ' I take these in case I should not get back to- 
night from the person I am going to visit. Don’t be alarmed 
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if I am not in by ton, and close up the house as usual. 

T shall be at home to-morrow for certain.’ She meant 
then to toll her husbaTid privately ; the deed accomplished 
was not like the deed projected. He would almost certainly 

^^^And then the pretty palpitating 

froiu her husband’s homestead ; but though her goal was 

Casterbridge .slu^ did not take the direct route tliither 
throngli Stic.kU-ford. Her cunning course at first was in 
nr<>cist‘ly th(' opposite direction. As .soon as she was out 
of .sipht, however, she turned to the left, by a road which 
led into ,hg<lou, and on entering the heath wheeled rounds 
and set out iu the true course, due westerly. A more 
private wav down the county could not be imagined j 
and as to direction, she had merely to keep her horse s u^ad 
to a point a little to the right of the sun. She knew that she 
would light upon a fiirz<!-outlcr or cottager of soiiu- sort 
from time to time, from whom she might correct her bearing. 

Though the date was comparatively recent, Itgcion 
was much less fragmentary in character than now 1 he 
attempts “-successful and otherwise — at cultivation _ on 
the lowiT slopes, which intrude and break up the ongimd 
heath into small detached heaths, hi^ not been earned 
far • Enclosure Acts had not taken effc ct, and the banks 
and fences which now e.xclude the cattle of those villagers 
who formerly enjoyc-d rights of commonage thereon, and 
the carts of ‘(hose who had turbary pnvdegcs which kept 
them iu firing all (he year round, were not creciecl. Ut- 
tnuk. theiefore, rode along with no f” 

the prickly fur»>-bnshes, the mats of heather, the white 
waif‘r-coufst!S, and the natural steeps and declivities of the 

^ H(“r horse was sure, if heavy-footed and slow, and though 

a wis easy-iced ; had it 

she WM not a woman- who 

such a bit of country with a half-dead arm. 

fore nearly eight o’clock when she drew mn J® 

her bearer on the la.st outlying high 

towards Casterbridge, previous to leaving Egdon for ttie 

cultivated valleys. 
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She halted before a pool called Rushy-pond, flanked bv 
Je ends of two hedges a railing ran through the centre 
of the pond,, dividing it in half. Over the railing she S 
the low green country; over the green trees the roofs of 
the town ,• over the roofs a white flat fagade, denoting the 
entrance to the county jail. On the roof of this Wt 
specks were moving about ; they seemed to be workmm 
^ecting something. Her flesh crept. She descenS 
slowly, £md was soon amid corn-fields and pastures. In 
another halt-hour, when it was almost dusk, Gertrude 
reached the Wliite Hart, the first inn of the town on that 

Little surpri^ was excited by her arrival; farmers' 
mves rode on horseback then more than they do now 
though, for that matter, Mrs. Lodge was not imagined 
^ ^ innkeeper supposed her some 

harum-skarum young woman who had come to attend 
hang-iair next day. Neither her husband nor her- 
™Ln^ «iedt in Casterbridge market, so that she was 
mknown. While dismounting she beheld a crowd of bovs 
door of a harness-maker’s shop just abow 
< inside it with deep interest. 

, Wiat IS going on there ? ’ she asked of the ostler. 
Making the rope for to-morrow.’ 

Sim throbbed responsively, and contracted her arm. 

‘ T ,.^ 1 /° 1 *he mch afterwards,' the man continued. 

nothing, if you’d like > ’ 
She hastily repudiated any such wish, all the more from 

tov^wa^Tro^ condemncrwefS 

d^tmy was becoming interwoven with her own ■ and 

about her^miTc formed but the vaguest notions 

tnS means of obtaining access to the prison. The 
words oj the cunning-man returned to her mind He had 

to 'iSSSesf KM' 
toiSr p 5; '■‘o ““Ston to 
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A WATER-SIDE HERMIT 
VIII 

At this date, and for several years after, there was a 
hangman to almost every jail. Gertrude found, on inquiry, 
that the Casterbridge official dwelt in a lonely cottage 
by a deep slow river flowing raider the cliff on which the 
prison buildings were situate — the stream being the self- 
same one, though she did not know it, which watered the 
Stickleford and Rolrastoke meads lower down in its cora'se. 

Having changed her dress, and before she had eaten 
or drunk — for she could not take her ease till she had 
ascertained some particulars— Gertrude pursued her way 
by a path along the water-side to the cottage indicated. 
Passing thus the outskirts of the jail, she discerned on the 
level roof over the gateway three rectangular lines against 
the sky, where the specks had been moving in her distant 
view ; she recognized what the erection was, and passed 
quickly on. Another hundred yards_ brought her to the 
executioner’s house, which a boy pointed out. It stood 
close to the same stream, and was hard by a weir, the waters 
of which emitted a steady roar. 

While slu; stood hesitating the door opened, and an old 
man came forth, shading a candle with one hand. Lock- 
ing the door on tlie outside, he turned to a flight of wooden 
steps fixed against the end of the cottage, and began to 
ascend them, this being evidently the staircase to liis 
bedroom. Gtu'lrude hastened forward, but by the time 
she reached the foot of the ladder he was at the top. She 
called to him loudly enough to be heard above the roar of the 
weir : he looked down and said, ' Wliat d'ye want here ? ’ 

‘ To speak to you a minute.' 

The candle-light, such as it was, fell upon her imploring, 
pale, upturned face, and Davies (as the hangman was called) 
backed down the ladder. ‘ I was just going to bed,’ he 
said. ‘ " Early to bed and early to rise,” but I don't 
mind stopping a minute for such a one as you. Come 
into house.’ He reopened the door, and preceded her to the 

room within. . f 

The implements of his daily work, which was that of a 
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jobbing gardener, stood in a corner, and seeing probably 
that she looked rural, he said, ‘ If you want ino to under- 
take country work I can’t come, for I never leave Caster- 
bridge for gentle nor simple — not I. My real calling is 
officer of justice,’ he added formally. 

‘ Yes, yes ! That’s it. To-inorrow ! ’ 

' Ah ! I thought so. Well, what’s the matter about 
that? ’Tis no use to come here about the knot- folks 
do come continually, but I tell ’em one Icnot i.s as tncrciful 
as another if ye keep it under the ear. Is the unfortunate 
man a relation ; or, I should say, perhaps ’ (looking at 
her dress) ‘ a person who’s been in your employ ? ’ 

‘ No. What time is the execution ? ' 

‘ The same as usual — twelve o'clock, or as soon after as 
the London mail-coach gets in. We always wait for that, 
in case of a reprieve.’ 

‘ 0 — a reprieve — I hope not I ’ she said involuntarily. 

'Well, — hee, heel — as a matter of business, so do 
1 1 But still, if ever a young fellow deservcil to be let off,' 
this one does ; only just turned eighteen, and only juesent 
by chance when the rick was fired. How.soiui!ver, there’s 
not much risk of it, as they are obliged to make an example 
of him, there having been so much destruction of property 
that way lately.’ 

‘I mean,’ she explained, ‘that I want to louch him 
for a charm, a cure of an affliction, by the advice of a 
man who has proved the virtue of the remedy.’ 

‘0 yes, miss 1 Now I understand. I've had .such 
people come in past years. But it didn’t strike me that 
you looked of a sort to require blood-turning. What’s 
the complaint ? The wrong kind for this, I'll Iw bound.’ 

' My arm.’ She reluctantly showed the witliered sldn, 

' M I---’tis all a-scram 1 ’said the hangjnan, e.xamining it. 

Yes,' ssuLci , sli6. , 

‘ WeU,’ he continued, with interest, * that is the class 
0 ’ subject. I’m bound to admit I I like the look of the 
wownd ; it is truly as suitable for the cure as any I ever 
saw. ’fwas a knowing-naan that sent 'ee, whoever he was.' 

You can contrive for me all that’s necessary ? ' she said 
breathlessly. 
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' You shotild really have gone to the governor of the 
jail, and your doctor with ’ee, and given your name and 
address — that’s how it used to be done, if I recollect. 
StUl, perhaps, I can manage it for a trifling fee.’ 

' 0, thank you ! I would rather do it this way, as I 
should like it kept private.’ 

‘ Lover not to Imow, eh ? ’ 

‘ No — husband.’ 

‘ Aha ! Very well. I’ll get ’ee a touch of the corpse.’ 

‘ Where is it now ? ’ she said, shuddering. 

‘ It ? — }ie; you mean ; he’s living yet. Just inside that 
little small winder up there in the glum.’ He signified the 
jail on the cliff above. 

She thought of her husband and her friends.^ ‘Yes, 
of course,' .slie said ; ‘ and how am I to proceed ? ’ 

He took hcsr to the door. ‘ Now, do you be waiting at 
the little wicket in the wall, that you’ll find up there in the 
lane, not later than one o’clock. I will open it from the 
inside, as I shan’t come home to dinner till he’s cut down. 

’ Good-night. Be punctual ; and if you don’t want any- 
body to know 'ee, wear a veil. Ah— once I had such a 
daughter as you 1 ’ 

Slie went away, and climbed the path above, to assure 
herself that she would be able to find the wicket next day. 
Its outline was soon visible to her— a narrow opening in the 
outer wall of the prison precincts. The steep was .so great 
that, having readied the wicket, she stopped a moment 
to breathe ; and, looking back upon the water-side cot, 
saw the hangman again ascending his outdoor staircase. 
He entered the loft or chamber to which it led, and in a 
few minutes extinguished his light. 

The town dock struck ten, and she returned to the 
White Hart as she had come. 

A RENCOUNTER 
IX 

It was one o’clock on Saturday. Gertrude I-odge, hping 
been admitted to the jail as above '•described, was dtting 
in a waiting-room witliin the second gate, which stood 
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under a classic archway of ashlar, then comparatively 
modem, and bearing the inscription, ‘ covnty jail : 1793.’ 
This had been the facade she saw from the heath the day 
before. Near at hand was a passage to the roof on which 
the gallows stood. 

The town was thronged, and the market suspended ; 
but Gertrude had seen scarcely a soul. Having kept her 
room till the hour of the appointment, she had proceeded 
to the spot by a way which avoided the open space below 
the cliff where the spectators had gathered; but she 
could, even now, hear the multitudinous babble of their 
voices, out of which rose at intervals the hoarse croak of a 
single voice uttering the words, ‘ Last dying speech and 
confession ! ’ There had been no reprieve, and the execu- 
tion was over ; but the crowd still waited to see the body 
taken down. ^ 

Soon the persistent woman heard a trampling overhead, 
then a hand beckoned to her, and, following directions* 
she went out and crossed the inner paved court beyond, 
the gatehouse, her knees trembling so that she could 
scarcely walk. One of her arms was out of its sleeve, and 
only covered by her shawl. 

On the spot at which she had now arrived were two 
tiestles, and before she could think of their purpose she 
heard heavy feet descending stairs somewhere at her back. 
Turn her head she would not, or could not, and. rigid 
m this position, she was conscious of a rough coffin passing 
her shoulder, home by four men. It was open, and in it 
lay the body of a young man, wearing the smockfrock of a 
rustic, and ffistian breeches. The corpse had been thrown 
into the coffin so hastily that the skirt of the smockfrock 
was hanging over. The burden was temporarily deposited 
on the trestles. ^ i 


By tffis time the young woman's state was such that a 
gray mist seemed to float before her eyes, on account of 
which, and the veil she wore, she could scarcely discern 
anything : it was as though she had nearly died, but was 
held up by a sort of galvanism. 

Now r said a voffie dose at hand, and she was iust 
conscious that the word had been addressed to her. 
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By a last streEUoms effort she advanced, at the same 
time hearing persons approaching behind her. She bared 
her poor curst arm ; and Davies, uncovering the face 
of the corpse, took Gertrude’s hand, and held it so that 
her arm lay across the dead man’s neck, upon a line the 
colour of an unripe blackberry, which surrounded it. 

Gertrude shrieked : * the turn o’ the blood,’ predicted 
by the conjuror, had taken place. But at that moment a 
second sliriek rent the air of the enclosure : it was not 
Gertrude’s, and its effect upon her was to make her start 
round. 

Immediately behind her stood Rhoda Brook, her face 
drawn, and her eyes red with weeping. Behind Rhoda 
stood Gertrude’s own husband; his countenance lined, his 
eyes dim, but without a tear. 

* you 1 what are you doing here ? ’ he said 
hoarsely. 

* Hussy— to come between us and our child now!’ 
cried Rhoda. * Tins is tlxe meaning of wliat Satan showed 
me in tlie vision ! You are like her at last 1 ' And clutch- 
ing the bare arm of the younger woman, she pulled her 
unresistingly back against the wall. Immediately Brook 
had loosened her hold tiie fragile young Gertrude slid down 
against the feet of her husband. When he lifted her up 
she was unconscious. ^ 

The mere sight of the twain had been enough to suggest 
to her that tlxe dead young jxian was Rhoda’s son. At 
that time the xvlatives of an executed convict had the 
privilegt* of claiming the body for burial, if they chose to do 
so ; ^and it was for this purpose that Lodge was awaiting 
tlxe inquest with Rhoda. He had been summoned by her 
as soon as the young man was taken in the crinn^ and at 
different times since ; and he had attended in court during 
the trial. This was tlxe * holiday ' he had been indulging 
in of late. Tlu^ two wretclied parents had wished to avoid 
exposure ; and hence had come themselves for tlxe body, a 
waggon and slxtiet for its conveyance and covering being in 
waiting outside. 

Gertrude’s case was so serious that it was deemed advis- 
able to call to her the surgeon who was at harxd. She 
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was talfpn out of the jail into the town ; but she never 
reached home alive. Her delicate vitality, sapped perhaps 
by the paralyzed arm, collapsed under the double shock 
that followed the severe strain, physical and mental, to 
which she had subjected herself during the previous twenty- 
four hours. Her blood had been ‘turned' indeed — too 
far. Her death took place in the town three days after. 

Her husband was never seen in Casterbridge again; 
once only in the old market-place at Anglebury, which 
he had so much frequented, and very seldom in public 
anywhere. Burdened at first with moodiness and remorse, 
he eventually changed for the better, and appeared as a 
chastened and thoughtful man. Soon after attending the 
funeral of Bis poor young wife he took steps towards giving 
up the farms in Holmstoke and the adjoining parish, and, 
having sold every head of his stock, he went away to Port- 
Bredy, at the other end of the county, living there in 
solitary lodgings till his death two years later of a painless 
decline. It was then found that he had bequeathed the 
whole of his' not inconsiderable property to a reformatory 
for boys, subject to the. pa3nnent of a small annuity to 
Rhoda Brook, if she could be found to claim it. 

For some time she could not be found ; but eventually 
she reappeared in her old parish, — absolutely refusing, 
however, to have an3dhing to do with the provision made 
for her. Her monotonous milking at the dairy was re- 
sumed, and followed for many long years, till her form 
became bent, and her once abundant dark hair white and 
worn away at the forehead--perhaps by long pressure 
against the cows. Here, sometimes, those who knew her 
experiences would stand and observe her, and wonder what 
sombre thoughts were beating inside, that impassive, 
wrinkled brow, to the rhythm of the alternating milk- 
streams. 

* Blackwood* s Magazine^ 

January 1888 * 
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FELLOW-TOWNSMEN 

I 

The shepherd on the east hill could shout out lambing 
intelligence to the shepherd on the west hill, over the 
intervening town chimneys, without great inconvenience 
to his voice, so nearly did the steep pastures encroach upon 
the burghers’ backyards. And at night it was possible to 
stand in the very mid.st of the town and hear from their 
native paddocks on the lower levels of greensward the mild 
lowing of the farmer’s heifers, and the profound, warm 
blowings of breath in which those creatures indulge. But 
the community which had jammed itself in the valley thus 
flanked formed a veritable town, with a real mayor and 
corporation, and a staple manufacture. 

During a certain damp evening five-and-thirty years 
ago, before the twilight was far advanced, a pedestrian of 
professional appearance, carrying a small bag in his hand 
and an elevated umbrella, was descending one of these 
hills by the turniuke road when he was overtaken by a 

^^‘^HuEo, Downc-~is that you? ’ said the driver of the 
vehicle, a young man of pale and refined appearance. 

‘ Jump up here with me, and ride down to your door.’ 

The other turned a plump, cheery, rather self-indulgent 
face over his shoulder towards the hailer. 

^0, good evening, Mr. he said, and 

mounted beside his acquaintance. , . , , , 

They were fellow-burgesses of the town which lay be- 
neath them, but though old and veiy good friends they 
were differently circumstanced. Barnet was a richer man 
than the struggling young laij^er Downe, a fact which 
was to some extent perceptible in Downe’s manner tow^ds 
Ms coTBpanion, though nothing it 'Cver showed in 
Barnet’s manner towards the solicitor. Barnetts position 

09 . 
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in the town was none of his own making ; his father had 
been a very successful flax-merchant in the same place 
where the trade was still carried on as briskly as the small 
capacities of its quarters would allow. Having acquired 
a fair fortune, old Mr. Barnet had retired from business, 
bringing up his son as a gentleman-burgher, and, it must 
be added, as a well-educated, liberal-minded young man. 
' How is Mrs. Barnet ? ' asked Downe. 

' Mrs. Barnet was very well when I left home,' the other 
answered constrainedly, exchanging his meditative regard 
of the horse for one of self-consciousness. 

Mr. Downe seemed to regret his inquiry, and imme- 
diately took up another thread of conversation. He con- 
gratulated his friend on his election as a councilman; 
he thought he had not seen him since that event took 
place ; Mrs. Downe had meant to call and congratulate Mrs. 
Barnet, but he feared that she had failed to do so as yet. 

Barnet seemed hampered in his replies. ‘ We should 
have been glad to see you. I — my wife would welcome 
Mrs. Downe at any time, as you know. . . . Yes, I am a 
member of the corporation — rather an inexperienced 
member, some of them say. It is quite true ; and I should 
have declined the honour as premature— having other 
things on my hands just now, too— if it had not been 
pressed upon me so very heartily.' % 

'There is one thing you have on your hands which 
I can never quite see the necessity for,' said Downe, with 
good-humoured freedom. ' What the deuce do you want 
to build that new mansion for, when you have already got 
such an excellent house as the one you live in ? ' 
Barnet's face acquired a warmer shade of colour; but 
as the question had been idly asked by the solicitor while 
regarding the surrounding flocks and fields, he answered 
after a moment with no apparent embarrassment — 
'Well, we wanted to get out of the town, you know; 
the house I am living in is rather old and incoifvenient,' 
Mr. Downe declared that he had chosen a pretty site for 
the new building. They would be able to see for miles 
and miles from the windows. Was he going to give it a 
name ? He supposed so. 
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Barnet thought not. There was no other house near 
that was likely to be mistaken for it. And he did not 
care for a nanic. 

‘ But I think i t has a name ! ' Downe observed : ‘ I went 
past — when was it ? — this morning ; and I saw something, 
— “ Chateau Ringdale,” I think it was, stuck up on a board I ’ 

‘ It was an idea she — we had for a short time,’ said 
Barnet hastily. ' But we have decided finally to do with- 
out a name — at any rate such a name as that. It must 
have been a week ago that you saw it. It was taken down 
last Saturday. . . . Upon that matter I am firm 1 ’ he 
added grimly, 

Downe imirmiired in an unconvinced tone that he thought 
he had soon it yesterday. 

Talking thus they drove into the town. The street 
was unusually still for the hour of seven in the evening ; 
an increasing drizzle from the sea had prevailed since the 
afternoon, and now formed a gauze acro.ss the yellow 
lamps, and trickled with a gentle rattle down the heavy 
roofs of stone tile, that bent the house-ridges hollow-backed 
with its weight, and in some instances caused the walls to 
bulge outwards in the upper .story. Their route took them 
past the litths town-hall, the Black-Bull Hotel, and onward 
to the junction of a small street on the right, consisting 
of a row of tho.so two-and-two windowed brick residences 
of no particular age, which are e.\actly alike wherever found, 
except in tin; people they contain. 

‘Wait- -I’ll drive you uj) to your door,’ said Barnet, 
when Downe prepared to alight at the corner. He tlu?re- 
upon turned into the narrow street, when the faces of three 
little girls could he discerned close to the panes of a lighted 
window a few yards ahead, surmounted by that of a 
young matron, the gaze of all four being directed eagerly 
up the empty street. ‘ You are a fortunate fellow.', Downe,’ 
Barnet continued, as mother and children disappeared 
from the window to run to the door. ' You must be happy 
if any man i-H. I would give a hundred sudr houses as my 
new one to have a home like yours.' 

‘ Well— yes, we get along pretty .comfcxrtably/ rc'jilied 
Downe complacently. 
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‘That house,. Downe, is none of my ordering,’ Bamet 
broke out, revealing a bitterness hitherto suppressed and 
checking the horse a moment to finish hi'^ speech before 
delivering up his passenger. ‘ The house L have alreadv 
is good enough for me, as you supposed. It is my oJ 
freehold ; it was buOt by my grandfather, and is stout 
enough for a castle. My father was born there, lived there 
and died there. I was born there, and have always lived 
there ; yet I must needs build a new one.’ 

‘ Why do you ? ' said Downe. 

‘ Why do I ? To preserve peace in the household T 
do anything for that ; but I don’t succeed. I was firm in 
resisting " Chateau Ringdale,” however ; not that I would 
not have put up with the absurdity of the name but 
It was too much to have your house christened after ’lord 
Rmgdale, because your wdfe once had a fancy for him If 
you only knew everything, you would think all attempt at 
reconciliation hopeless. In your happy home you Lve 
had no such experiences ; and God forbid that you ever 
should. See, here they are all ready to receive you ! ’ 

‘ Of comse I And so will your wife be waiting to receive’ 
you,’ said Downe. ‘ Talce my word for it she will ! And 
with a dinner prepared for you far better than mine.’ . 

I hope so,’ Barnet replied dubiously. 

He moved on to Downe’s door, which the solicitor’s 
family had already opened. Downe descended, but being 
encumbered with his bag and umbrella, his foot slipped 
and he fell upon his knees in the gutter. 

Charles 1’ said his wife, running down 
the steps ; and, qmte ignoring the presence of Bamet, 
she sepd hold of her husband, pulled him to his feet, 
and kissed Mm, exclaiming, 'I hope you are not hurt, 
darlmg ! The cMldren crowded round, chiming in 
piteously, ‘Poor papal’ 

He's all right,’ said Bamet, perceiving that Downe 
was only & little muddy, and looking more at the wife 
tlxan at the husband. Almost at any other time — cer- 
tamly during his fastidious bachelor years— he would 
have mought her a too demonstrative woman ; but those 
recent circumstances of Ms own life to which he had just 
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alluded made Mrs. Downe's solicitude so affecting that Hs 
eye grew damp as he witnessed it. Bidding the lawyer and 
his family good-night he left them, and drove slowly into 
the main street towards his own house. 

The heart of Barnet was sufficiently impressionable 
to be influenced by Downe's parting prophecy that he 
might not be so unwelcome home as he imagined : the 
dreary night might, at least on this one occasion, make 
Downe's forecast true. Hence it was in a suspense that 
he could hardly have believed possible that he halted at 
his door. On entering his wife was nowhere to be seen, 
and he inquired for her. The servant informed him that 
her mistress had the dressmaker with, her, and would be 
engaged for some time. 

' Dressmaker at this time of day ! ' 

'She dined early, sir, and hopes you will excuse her 
joining you this evening.' 

' But she knew I was coming to-night ? ' - 

* 0 yes, sir.' 

' Go up and tell her I am come.' 

The servant did so ; but the mistress of the house 
merely transmitted her former words. 

Barnet said nothing more, and presently sat down to his 
lonely meal, which was eaten abstractedly, the domestic 
scene he had lately witnessed still impressing him by its 
contrast with the situation here. His mind fell back into 
past years upon a certain pleasing and gentle being whose 
face would loom out of their shades at such times as these* 
Barnet turned in his chair, and looked with unfocused 
eyes in a direction southward from where he sat, as if he 
saw not the room but a long way beyond. ' I wonder if she 
lives there still ! ' he said. 

n 

He rose with a sudden rebelliousness, put on Ms hat 
and coat, and went out of the house, pursuing Ms way 
along the glistening pavement wMle eight o'clock was 
striking from St. Mary's tower, and the apprentices and 
shopmen were slamming up the shutters from end to end 
of the town. In two minutes only those shops which 
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could boast of no attendant save the master or the mistre« 
remained with open eyes. These were ever somewhat less 
prompt to exclude customers than the others : for their 
OTOers’ ears the closing hour had scarcely the cheerfulness 
that It possessed for the hired servants of the rest 
the night being dreary the delay was not for long anH 
their windows, too, blinked together one by one. 

During this time Barnet had proceeded with decided 
step m a direction at right angles to the broad main thor- 
oughfare of the town, by a long street leading due south- 
ed. Here, though his family had no more to do with 
the flax manufacture, his own name occasionally greeted 
gates and warehouses, being used allusively bv 
sm^l nsmg tradesmen as a recommendation, in such words 
as Smith, from Barnet & Co.’— ' Robinson, late manager 
at Barnet s. The sight led him to reflect upon his fatliCT’s 
busy life, and he questioned if it had not been far hapnier 
than his own. 

The houses along the road became fewer, and presentlv 
open gro^d appeared between them on either side, the 

till it merged 

in a knoll. On the summit a row of builders’ scaffold- 
Sfc the indistinct sky like spears, and at their 

b^es could be discerned the lower courses of a buildinff 
lately begun. Barnet slackened his pace and stood for a 
leaving the centre of the road 
apparently not much interested in the sight, till suddenly 
his eye was caught by a post in the fore part of the ground 
beamg a white board at the top. He went to the rails 

UDOT enough to discern painted 

npnn the board Chateau Ringdale.’ 

A ^sinal irony seemed to lie in the words, and its effect 
was to irritate him. Downe, then, had siXn S. 

sod, and seized the post 
Sen^ Ht hands as if intending to loosen and throw it down. 

opposition which would 
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Taking up liis umbrella, he quietly left the enclosure, 
and went on his way, still keeping his back to the town. 
He had advanced with more decision since passing the new 
builing, and soon a hoarse murmur rose upon the gloom ; 
it was the sound of the sea. The road led to the harbour, 
at a distance of a mile from the town, from which the 
trade of the district was fed. After seeing the obnoxious 
nam e-board Barnet had forgotten to open his umbrella, and 
the rain tapped smartly on his hat, and occasionally stroked 
his face as he went on. 

Though the lamps were still continued at the roadside 
they stood at wider intervals than before, and the pave- 
ment had given place to rough gravel. _ Every time he 
came to a lamp an increasing shine made itself visible upon 
his shoulders, till at last they quite glistened with wet. 
The murmur from the .shore grew stronger, but it was still 
some distance off when he paused before one of the smallest 
of the detached houses by the wayside, standing in its own 
garden, the latter being divided from the road by a row 
of wooden palings. Scrutinizing the spot to ensure that 
he was not mistaken, he opened the gate and gently knocked 
at the cottage door. , , , 

When he had patiently waited minutes enough to lead 
any man in ordinary cases to knock again, the door was 
heard to open, though it was imposisible to see by whose 
hand, there being no light in the passage. Barnet said at 
random, ‘ Does Miss Savile live here ? ’ 

A youthful voice assured him that she did live there, and 
by a sudden afterthought asked him to come in. It would 
soon get a light, it said : but the night being wet, mother 
had not thought it worth while to trim the passage lamp. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself to get a light for me,’ said 
Barnet hastily ; ' it is not necessary at all. Which is Miss 

Savile’s sitting-room ? ’ , j ■ ^ u 

The young person, whose white pinafore could just be 
discerned, signified a door in the side of the passage, and 
Barnet went "forward at the same moment, so that no light 
should fall upon his face. On entering the room he closed 
the door behind him, pausing till he heard the retreating 
footsteps of the child. 
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He found himself in an apartment which was simply 
and neatly, though not poorly furnished ; everything, froia 
the miniature chiffonnier to the shining little daguerreotype 
which formed the central ornament of the mantelpiece 
being in scrupulous order. The picture was enclosed by 
a frame of embroidered card-board — evidently the work 
of feminine hands — and it was the portrait of a thin-faced 
elderly lieutenant in the navy. From behind the lamp on 
the table a female form now rose into view, that of a 
young girl, and a resemblance between her and the portrait 
was early discoverable. She had been so absorbed in some 
occupation on the other side of the lamp as to have barely 
found time to realize her visitor’s presence. 

They both remained standing for a few seconds without 
speaking. The face that confronted Barnet had a beautiful 
outline ; the Raffaelesque oval of its contour was remark- 
able for an English countenance, and that countenance 
housed m a remote country-road to an unheard-of harbour 
But her features did not do justice to this splendid begin- 
ning : Nature had recollected that she was not in Itdy • 
and the young lady’s lineaments, though not so inconsistent 
as to make her plain, would have been accepted rather as 
pleaang than as correct. The preoccupied expression 
which, like images on the retina, remained with her for a 
rnoment after the state that caused it had ceased, now 
changed into a reserved, half-proud, and slightly indignant 
look, m which the blood diffused itself quickly across her 
cheek, and additional brightness broke the shade of her 
rather heavy eyes. 

1 I have no business here,' he said, answering the 

took. But I had a great wish to see you, and inquire 
how youwyere. You can give your hand to me, seeing how 
often I have held it in past days ? ' 

‘ I would rather forget than remember all that, Mr. 
Barnet, she answered, as she coldly complied with the 
request. When I think of the circumstances of our last 
meeting, I can hardly consider it kind of you to allude 
to such a thing as our past— or, indeed, to come here at all.’ 

there was no harm in it surely ? I don’t trouble you 
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' I have not had the honour of a visit from you for a 
very long time, certainly, and I did not expect it now,’ 
she said, with the same stiffness in her air. ' I hope Mrs. 
Barnet is very well ? ’ 

' Yes, yes ! ' he impatiently returned. ' At least, I 
suppose so— though I only speak from inference ! ’ 

* But she is your wife, sir/ said the young girl tremulously. 

The unwonted tones of a man’s voice in that feminine 

chamber had startled a canary that was roosting in its cage 
by the window ; the bird awoke hastily, and fluttered 
against the bars. She went and stilled it by laying her 
face against the cage and murmuring a coaxing sound. 
It miglit partly have been done to still herself. 

' I didn’t come to talk of Mrs. Barnet,’ he pursued ; 

‘ I came to talk of you, of yourself alone ; to inquire how 
you are getting on since your great loss.’ And he turned 
towards the portrait of her father. 

' I am getting on fairly well, thank you.’ 

The force of her utterance was scarcely borne out by her 
look ; but Barnet courteously reproached himself for not 
having guessed a thing so natural ; and to dissipate all 
embarrassrntmt added, as he bent over the table, ‘ What 
were you doing when I came ? — -painting flowers, and by 
candlelight ? ’ 

* 0 no,’ slu^. said, ' not painting them — only sketching 
the outlines. I do that at night to save time— I have 
to get three dozcai done by the end of the month.’ 

&rnet looked as if he regretted it deeply. * You will 
wear your poor eyes out/ he smd, with more sentiment than 
he had hitherto shown. ' You ought not to do it. There 
was a time when I shonkl have said you must not. Well 
—I almost wish I had never seen light with my own eyes 
when I think of that 1 ’ 

* Is tins a time or place for recalling such matters ? * 
she asked, with dignity. * You used to have a gentlemanly 
respect for me, and for yourself. Don’t speak any more 
as you have spoken, and don’t come again. I cannot 
think that this visit is serious, or wm closely considered 
by you.’ 

' Considered : well, I came to see you as an old and 
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pod fri^d—not to mince matters, to visit a woman i 
loved Don’t be angry 1 I could not help doingTi 

many thmp brought you into my mind. . . . Thisevein 
I fell in with m acquamtance, and when I saw how hS 
he was with lus wife and family welcoming him hml 
Jough wia only one-tenth of my income and chanceS 
thought what might have been in my case, it fairly brokp 
down my discretion, and off I came here. Now I 4i her 
I feel that I am wrong to some extent. But the feelin! 
that I should hke to see you, and talk of those we u3 
to ^ know in common, was very strong/ 

Before thp can be the case a little more time must 
pass, said Miss Savile quietly ; ' a time long enough for 
me to regard withpme calmness what at presint I Sm 
her fp too impatiently-though it may be you Et 
forget It. Indeed you must have forgotten it long before 
you acted as you did.’ Her voice grew stronger aL 
wacious as she added : ' But I am doing my best to fS 

^ ‘'O'” 

Barnet watched her moodily. ‘ Yes it is onlv t 
d^,- he said 'AmbitiohVM me onlS.T^TO 

W “me bfck to‘ ^ I “ 

' bTT ® Skirting. ® ' 

£sut, Mr. Barnet, how could I write to von ? 
was no opening for my doing so.' ° ^ 

ssi' f Ss™-- ^"?aSiS 

tnaa mme, I fanned I might have mistaken your meaning. 
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And when I heard of the other lady— a woman of whose 
family even you might be proud — I thought how foolish 
I had been, and said nothing.’ 

‘ Then I suppose it was destiny — accident — I don’t 
know what, that separated us, dear Lucy. Anyhow, you 
were the woman I ought to have made my wife — and 
I let you slip, like the foolish man that I was ! ’ 

‘ O, Mr. Barnet,’ she said, almost in tears, ‘ don’t revive 
the subject to me ; I am the wrong one to console you 
— think, sir, — you should not be here — it would be so bad 
for me if it were known ! ’ 

‘ It would — it would, mdeed,’ he said hastily. ‘ I 
am not right in doing this, and I won't do it again.’ 

‘ It is a very common folly of human nature, you know, 
to think the course you did not adopt must have been the 
best,’ she continued, with gentle solicitude, as she followed 
him to the door of the room. ‘ And you don’t know that 
I should have accepted you, even if you had asked me to 
be your wife.’ At this his eye met hers, and she dropped 
her gaze. She knew that her voice belied her. There 
was a silence till she looked up to add, in a voice of sooth- 
ing playfulness, ‘ My family was so much poorer than 
yours, even before I lost my dear father, that — perhaps 
your companions would have made it unpleasant for us on 
account of my deficiencies.’ 

‘ Your disposition would soon have won them round,’ 
sd>idl [Bs-iriict* 

She archly expostulated ; ‘ Now, never mind my dis- 
position ; try to make it up with your wife ! Those are 
my commands to you. And now you axe to leave me at 

once/ 

VI "wilL I must make the best of it all, I suppose,' 
he replied, more cheerfully than he had as yet spoken. 
‘But I shall never again meet with such a dear girl as 
you ! ’ And he suddenly opened the door and left her 
alone. When his glance again fell on the lamps that were 
sparsely ranged along the dreary level road, Ms eyes were 
in a state wmch showed straw-like motes of light radiating 
from each flame into the surrounding air. 

On the other side of the way Barnet observed a man 
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under ^ umbrella, walking parallel with himself P™ 
ently this man left the footway, and gradualirconvJS 
on Barnet s course. The latter then .saw that h 
Charlson, a surgeon of the town, who owed him mon>v 
Charlson was a man not without ability ; yet he did 
prosper. Sundry circumstances stood in his waraf 
. medical practitioner ; he was needy ; he wa.s not a 
he gossiped with men instead of with women • he^hni 
mmied a stranger mstead of one of tlie town young ladiK ’ 
conversational buffooncr^^ AreJver' 
bs ook was quite erroneous. Those only proper SuS 
m the family doctor, the quiet eye and tlie i tin 
passionless lips which never curl in public either for 

“ a Sort 

^da bold black eye that_ made timid people nervS 
Hm compamons were what in old times would have Ko 
called boon companions-an expression wSf twS 
iiTgiroachable root, suggests fraternixation 

was called hpon to meet it when it fell due'* ‘ T? f f 

SAo-iit -dS»i HS- 

pon on account of it. But CharlsTlml h'H 0 ® "’'I' 

aTsLwe ^c^udSnee^'' composition to ]« al'togSlit 

Chmison with hail-fellow friendliness 

of Charlson’s present ^ moved on in advance 

some considerable time. P^ciaon of a shadow for 

froids^tone 

■IVehada d,SISrS;,ea“dQri.o°* '“■ 

encouragement. ' I (J^gd^tSf 1 ’ required no 

1 dreamed that a gentleman, who has 
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been very kind to me, married a haughty lady in haste, 
before he had quite forgotten a nice little girl he knew 
before, and that one wet evening, like the present, as I 
was walking up the harbour-road, I saw him come out of 
that dear little girFs present abode.' 

Barnet glanced towards the speaker. The rays from a 
neighbouring lamp struck through the drizzle under 
Charlson's umbrella, so as just to illumine his face against 
the shade behind, and show that his eye was turned up 
under the outer corner of its lid, whence it leered witli 
impish jocoseness as he thrust his tongue into his cheek. 

* Come,' said Barnet gravely, ‘ well have no more of 
that.' 

' No, no — of course not,' Charlson hastily answered, 
seeing that his humour had carried him too far, as it had 
done many times before. He was profuse in his apologies, 
but Barnet did not reply. Of one thing he was certain 
— that scandal was a plant of quick root, and that he was 
bound to obey Lucy's injunction for Lucy's own sake. 

Ill 

He did so, to the letter ; and though, as the crocus fol- 
lowed the snowdrop and the daffodil the crocus in Lucy's 
garden, the harbour-road was a not unpleasant place to 
walk in, Barnet's feet never trod its stones, much less 
approached her door. He avoided a saunter that way 
as he would have avoided a dangerous dram, and took his 
airings a long distance northward, among severely square 
and brown ploughed fields, where no other townsman 
came. Sometimes he went round by the lower lanes of the 
borough, where the rope- walks stretched in whicli his family 
formerly had share, and looked at the rope-makers walking 
backwards, overhung by apple-trees and bushes, ^ and 
intruded on by cows and calves, as if trade had established 
itself there at considerable inconvenience to Nature.^ 

One morning, when the sun was so warm as to raise a 
steam from the south-eastern slopes of those flanking hills 
that looked so lovely above the old roofs, but made every 
low-chimneyed house in the town as smoky as Tophet, 
Bamet glanced from the windows of the town-council 
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room for lack of interest in what was proceeding within' 
Several members of the corporation were i present, but 
there was not much business doing, and in^a few minutes 
Dow^ came leisurely across to him, saying that he seldom 
saw Barnet now. 


Barnet owned that he was not often present. 

Downe looked at the crimson curtain which hung down 
beside the panes, reflecting its hot hues into their faces 
and then out of the window. At that moment there 
passed along the street a tall commanding lady, in whom 
the sohator recognized Barnet’s wife. Barnet had done 
the same thing, and turned away. 

‘ It v^l be all right some day,’ said Downe, with cheering 
sympathy. ® 

‘You have heard, then, of her last outbreak ? ’ 

Downe depressed his cheerfulne.ss to its very reverse 
m a rnoment. ‘ No, I have not heard of anything s(=!rious ' 
he said, with as long a face as onejnaturally round could 
of simh^tlflngs^* notice. ‘ I only hear vague reports 

‘■R Barnet drily. 

■ * • ^0, Downe, we must 
look the thing in the face. Not poppy nor mandragora 
—however, how are your wife and children ? ' ^ 

Downe said that they were all well, thanks; thev were 
out that morning somewhere; he was just looking' to see 
If they were walking that way. Ah, there they were 
]ust coming down the street; and Downe pointed to the 
figm^ of two children with a nursemaid, and a lady 
wdkmg behind them. ^ 

; You TOll come out and speak to her ? ' he asked. 

her von ^ «mem- 

Der you used to get as red as a rose if anybody uttered a 

word that hurt your feelings.' ^ ^ 

tnShTn*fW admitted, ' there is a grain of 

truth in that. It is because of that I often trv to 

peace ^at home. Life would be tolerable then at any rate 

even if not particularly bright.' ^ ’ 
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' I have thought more than once of proposing a little 
plan to you/ said Downe with some hesitation. ' I don't 
know whether it will meet your views, but take it or leave 
it, as you choose. In fact, it was my wife who suggested 
it : that she would be very glad to call on Mrs. Barnet and 
get into her confidence. She seenls to think that Mrs. 
Barnet is rather alone in the town, and without advisers. 
Her impression is that your wife will listen to reason. 
Emily has a wonderful way of winning the hearts of people 
of her own sex.' 

‘ And of the other sex too, I think. She is a charming 
woman, and you were a lucky fellow to find her.' 

' Well, perhaps I was,' simpered Downe, trying to wear 
an aspect of being the last man in the world to feel pride. 

* However, she will be likely to find out what ruffles Mrs. 
Barnet. Perhaps it is some misunderstanding, you know 
— something that she is too proud to ask you to explain, 
or some little thing in your conduct that irritates her be- 
cause she does not fully comprehend you. The truth is, 
Emily would have been more ready to make advances if 
she had been quite sure of her fitness for Mrs. Barnet's 
society, who has of course been accustomed to London 
people of good position, which made Emily fearful of 
intruding.' 

Barnet expressed his warmest thanks^ for the well- 
intentioned proposition. There vras reason in Mrs. Do^^me's 
fear — that he owned. ' But do let her call,' he said. ' There 
is no woman in England I would so soon trust on such an 
errand. I am afraid there will not be any brilliant result ; 
still, I shall take it as the kindest and nicest thing if she 
will try it, and not be frightened at a repulse.' 

When Barnet and Downe had parted, the former went 
to the Town Savings-Bank, of which he was a trustee, 
and endeavoured to forget his troubles in the contemplation 
of low sums of money, and figures in a network of red md 
blue lines, tie sat and w;atched the working-people making 
their deposits, to which' at intervals he signed his mme. 
Before he left in the afternoon Downe put his head inside 
the door. 

‘ Emily has seen Mrs. Barnet/ he said in a low voice. 
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‘ She has got Mrs. Barnet's promise to take her for a drive 
down to the shore to-morrow, if it is fine. Good aftpr 
noon ! ’ 

Barnet shook Downe by the hand without speakW anrt 
Downe went away. 

IV 

The next day was as fine as the arrangement could pos- 
sibly require. As the sun passed the meridian and declined 
westward, _ the tdl shadows from the scaffold-poles of 
Barnet's rising residence streaked the ground as far as to 
the middle of the highway. Barnet himself was there 
inspecting the progress of the works for the first time 
during several weeks. A building in an old-fashioned 
to-TO five-and-thirty years ago did not, as in the modern 
fashion, rise from the sod like a booth at a fair. The 
foundations and lower courses were put in and allowed to 
settle for many weeks before the superstructure was built 
up, and a whole summer of drying was hardly sufficient to 
do justice to the important issues involved. 'Barnet stood 
within a window-niche which had as yet received no frame 
and thence looked down a slope into the road. The wheels 
of a chaise were heard, and then his handsome Xantippe 
m the company of Mrs. Downe, drove past on their wav 
to tjie shore. _ They were driving slowly ; tlune was a 
pleaihng light in Mrs. Downe's face, which seemed faintly 
countenance of her companion- 
tt^tpohksse du cosur which was so natural to her havine 
possibly begun already to work results. But whatevS 
the situation, Barnet resolved not to interfere, or do any- 
thing to hazard the promise of the day. He might well 

dWt mother when he could never 

t * r hmiself. His wife's clenched rein-hand 

in Its lemon-coloured glove, her stiff erect figure, clad in 

boldly-outlined face, passed on 
^ibiting their owner as one fixed for ever above the! level 
of her companion — socially by her early breeding and 
matenally by her higher cusMon. ^ and 

amet decided to allow them a proper time to them- 
selves, and then stroll down to the shore and drive them 
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home. After lingering on at the house for another hour 
he started with this intention. A few hundred yards below 
' Chateau Ringdale " stood the cottage in which the late 
lieutenant's daughter had her lodging. Barnet had not 
been so far that way for a long time, and as he approached 
the forbidden ground a curious warmth passed into him, 
which led him to perceive that, unless he were careful, he 
might have to fight the battle with himself about Lucy 
over again. A tenth of his present excuse would, how- 
ever, have justified him in travelling by that road to-day. 

He came opposite the dwelling, and turned his eyes for 
a momentary glance into the little garden that stretched 
from the palings to the door. Lucy was in the enclosure ; 
she was walking and stooping to gather some flowers, pos- 
sibly for the purpose of painting them, for she moved 
about quickly, as if anxious to save time. She did not 
see him ; he might have passed unnoticed ; but a sensa- 
tion which was not in strict unison with his previous senti- 
ments that day led him to pause in his walk and watch 
her. She went nimbly round and round the beds of 
anemones, tulips, jonquils, polyanthuses, and other old- 
fashioned flowers, looking a very charming figure in her 
half-mourning bonnet, and with an incomplete nosegay in 
her left hand. Raising herself to pull down a lilac blossom 
she observed him. 

' Mr. Barnet ! ' she said, innocently smiling. ' Why, I 
have been thinking of you many times since Mrs. Barnet 
went by in the pony-carriage, and now here you are ! ' 

' Yes, Lucy,' he said. 

Then she seemed to recall particulars of their last meet- 
ing, and he believed that she flushed, though it might have 
been only the fancy of Eis own supersensitiveness. 

* I am going to the harbour,' he added. 

* Are you ? ' Lucy remarked simply. ' A great many 
people begin to go there now the summer is (hawing on.' 

Her face had come more into his view as she spoke, and 
he noticed how much thinner and paler it was than when 
he had seen it last. ' Lucy, how weary you look ! tell 
me, can I help you ? ' he was going to cry out.—' If I 
do,' he thought, Mt will be the ruin of us both! ' He 
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merely said that the afternoon was fine, and went on his 

As he went a sudden blast of air came over the bin r,^ 
if m contradiction to his words, and spoilt the nrevlf 

Sfof ‘si"'* “ 

^ and on tte Wl of an opening rose a “rtka effl 
colonred a bnnimg o™ge by the sunlight, the comu^^ 
being livid in shade. Betwf'cn tliesp 
sheltered the siiij)wrecked 
^ haven, seemingly a beginning imHB 
y Nature herself of a perfect harbour, whicll annealed tr> 
f " little InuS SiSy to 
ground on each side as 

bounded the intTriS 
valley being a mere layer of blown sand. But the Por^ 
Bredy burgesses a mile inland had, in the Surse of ten 
ceMunes, responded many times to that mnt! 
with the result that the tides had invariably choSri ,™ 
their works with sand and shingle as soon as con SeteT 
There were but few houses here fa rough pk>r a f^w hosts' 
some stores, an im, a residence or two, a ketch unloading 
n the harbour, were the cliief features of the .settlement^ 
On the open ground by the shore .stood his wife's mv: 
a:^ge, empty^, the boy in attendance holding the horse 

5=Ss5S-=£fS-i5 

' ^ .'s it. my man ? ' said Barnet. 

T™ laS ia^‘ip,^d 

Downe and Mfq 7. . were Mrs. 
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Just as they were putting in to the shore, the wind shifted 
with a sudden gust, the boat listed over, and it was thought 
they were both drowned. How it could have happened 
was beyond his mind to fathom, for John Green knew how 
to sail a boat as well as any man there. 

' Which is the way to the place ? ' said Barnet. 

It was just round the cliff. 

' Run to the carriage and tell the boy to bring it to the 
place as soon as you can. Then go to the Harbour Inn 
and tell them to ride to town for a doctor. Have they 
been got out of the water ? ' 

* One lady has.' 

' Which ? ' 

‘ Mrs. Barnet. Mrs. Downe, it is feared, has fleeted out 
to sea.' 

Barnet ran on to that part of the shore which the cliff 
had hitherto obscured from his view, and there discerned, 
a long way ahead, a group of fishermen standing. As 
soon as he came up one or two recognized him, and, not 
liking to meet his eye, turned aside with misgiving. He 
went amidst them and saw a small sailing-boat lying 
draggled at the water’s edge; and, on the sloping shingle 
beside it, a soaked and sandy woman's form in the velvet 
dress and yellow gloves of his wife. 

V 

All had been done that could be done. Mrs. Barnet was 
in her own house under medical hands, but the result was 
still uncertain. Barnet had acted as if devotion to his 
wife were the dominant passion of his existence. There 
had been much to decide — ^whether to attempt restoration 
of the apparently lifeless body as it lay on the shore — 
whether to carry her to the Harbour Inn — ^whether to 
drive with her at once to his own house. The first course, 
with no skilled help or appliances near at hand, had seemed 
hopeless. The second course would have occupied nearly 
as much time as a drive to the town, owing to the inter- 
vening ridges of shingle, and the necessity of crossing the 
harbour by boat to get to the house, added to which much 
time must have elapsed before a doctor could have arrived 
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down there. By bringing her home in the carriap-p 

' but she had Sn S 
m her own bed in seven minutes, a doctor called to ^ 
side, and every possible restorative brought to bear upo^ 

At what a tearing pace he had driven nn thoi- 
tinough the yellow evening sunlight the shadows fl 
irksomely into his eyes as f ach ^sideolS^^^^^^^^^^ 
between him and the west! Tired workmen 
baskets at their backs had turned on their homeward In 
ney to wonder at his speed. Half-wav be ™ 

Md Port-Bredy town he had met Chailson^ wllo Ind b?” 
the first surgeon to hear of the arrideni- i r ^ been 

PMied by 4 asislanl to a rig Sm I ,.i “T 
brought Ctarli™ bS "to to L* toir- “ 
no Other than himself might break the ncw.s to Sm ^ * 

breaking the news was made doubly painfu'l bv di 
stance that the catastrophe which had pS v v 
was solely the result of bpr .x, ™ t Mrs. Downe 

remained for a mM ~5L Kl'”'"'.*”'" “I>. 
faculties; then his shoifiders lieawd’ 1 ? bis 

handkerchief and bep^to orv n b“, H'^^ud out his 
riight toe fto he3 to 

have no idea of voine to tbs seeint'd to 

SJ’^^ »ord nor nul^ng LrSr ”tf SpiSIS 
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Batnet accompanied him to the shore, where, finding 
that no trace had as yet been seen of Mrs. Downe, and 
that his stay would be of no avail, he left Downe with his 
friends and the young doctor, and once more hastened 
back to his own house. 

At the door he met Charlson. ' Well 1 ' Barnet said. 

' I have just come down,' said the doctor ; ' we have 
done everything, but without result. I sympathize with 
you in your bereavement.' 

Barnet did not much appreciate Charlson's sympathy, 
which sounded to his ears as something of a mockery from 
the lips of a man who knew what Charlson knew about his 
domestic relations. Indeed, there seemed an odd spark in 
Charlson's full black eye as he said the words ; but that 
might have been imaginary. 

* And, Mr. Barnet,' Charlson resumed, ' that little matter 
between us — I hope to settle it finally in three weeks at 
least.' 

'Never mind that now,' said Barnet abruptly. He 
directed the surgeon to go to the harbour in case his ser- 
vices might even now be necessary there : and himself 
entered the house. 

The servants were coming from his wife's chamber, look- 
ing helplessly at each other and at him. He passed them 
by and entered the room, where he stood regarding the 
shape on the bed for a few minutes, after which he walked 
into his own dressing-room adjoining, and there paced up 
and down. In a minute or two he noticed what a strange 
and total silence had come over the upper part of the 
house ; his own movements, muffled as they were by the 
carpet, seemed noisy, and his thoughts to disturb the air 
like articulate utterances. His eye glanced through the 
window. Far down the road to the harbour a roof detained 
his gaze : out of it rose a red chimney, and out of the red 
chimney a curl of smoke, as from a fire newly kindled. 
He had often seen such a sight before. In that house 
lived Lucy Savile; and the smoke was from the fire which 
was regularly lighted at this time to make her tea. 

After that he went back to the bedroom, and stood there 
some time regarding his wife's silent form. She was a 
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woman some years older than himself, but had not by anv 
means overpassed the maturity of good looks and vimur 
Her passionate features, well-defined, firm, and statuesnm 
in life, were doubly so now : her mouth and brow, beneath 
her purplish-black hair, showed only too clearly that the 
tmbulency of character which had made a bear-garden of 
Ms house had been no temporary phase of her existence 
mfie he reflected, he suddenly said to himself, I wonder 
if all has been done ? ^ 


_ The thought was led up to by his having fancied that 
his wife's features lacked in its completeness the expression 
which he had been accustomed to associate with the faces 
of those whose spirits have fled for ever. The cffaccment 
of hfe was not so marked but that, entering uninformed 
he might have supposed her sleeping. Her complexion 
was that seen in the numerous faded portraits by Sir Toshua 
Reynolds ; it was pallid in comparison with liio, but there 
was visible on a close inspection the remnant of what had 
once been a flush ; the keeping between the cheeks and 
the hollows of the face being thus preserved, although 
positive colour was gone. Long orange rays of evening 
sun stole in through chinks in the blind, striking on the 
large mirror, and being thence reflected upon the crimson 
hangings and woodwork of the heavy bedstead, so that 
the general tone of light was remarkably warm • and it 
was probable that sometMng might be due to this circum- 
stance. btill the fact impressed him as strange. Charlson 
had been gone more than a quarter of an hour : could it 
be possible that he had left too soon, and that his attempfe 
to restore her had operated so sluggi.shly as only now to 
have made themselves felt ? Barnet laid his hand upon 
her chest, and fancied that ever and anon a faint flutter 
of palpitation, gentle as that of a butterfly’s wing, disturbed 
the stillness there— ceasing for a time, then struggling to 
go on, then breaking down in weakness and ceasing again. 

B^net s mother had been an active practitioner of the 

neighbours, and her inspira- 
S M been derived from an octavo volume of Domes- 
tic Medicine, whidi at tMs moment was lying, as it had 
lam for many years, on a shelf in Barnet’s dressing room. 
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He hastily fetched it, and there read under the head 
‘ Drowning ’ : — 

• Exertions for the recovery of any person who hns not been 
immersed for a longer period than half-an-hour should be contumed 
for at least four hours, as there have been many cases m which 
returning life has made itself visible even after a longer mteryal. 

* Should, however, a weak action of any of the organs show iteeli 
when the case seems almost hopeless, our efforts must be redoubled ; 
the feeble spark in this case requires to be solicited ; it will certamly 
disappear under a relaxation of labour/ 

Bamet looked at his watch; it was now barely two 
hours and a half from the time when he had first heard 
of the accident. He threw aside the book ^d turned 
quickly to reach a stimulant which had previously been 
used. Pulling up the blind for more light, his eye glanced 
out of the window. There he saw that red chimney still 
smoking cheerily, and that roof, and through the roof that 
somebody. His mechanical movements stopped, his hand 
remained on the blind-cord, and he seemed to become 
breathless, as if he had suddenly found himself treading 

^ \^dle he stood a sparrow lighted on the window-sill, 
saw him, and flew away. Next a man and a dog walked 
over one of the green hills which bulged above the roofs 
of the town. But Barnet took no notice. 

We may wonder what were the exact images that passed 
through his mind during those minutes of gazing upon 
Lucy Savile’s house, the sparrow, the man and the (j.og, 
and Lucy Savile’s house again. There are honest men 
who will not admit to their thoughts, even as idle hpo- 
theses, views of the future that assume as done a deed 
which’ they would recoil from doing ; and there are o-mer 
honest men for whom morality ends at the surface of their 
own heads, who will dehberate what the first will not so 
much as suppose. Barnet had a wife whose presence dis- 
tracted his home ; she now lay as in death ; by merely 
doing nothing— by letting the intelligence vtoch had gone 
forth to the world lie undisturbed — ^he would effect such a 
deliverance for himself as he had never hoped for, ^d open 
up an opportunity of which till now he had never dreamed. 
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conimcture had arisen through any unscrunn 
lous Ill-considered impulse of Charlson to help oS of J 
strait the fnend who was so kind as never toV^ss Wm 
for what was due could not be told ; there was nn+i!f™ 

^as a question which could never be 
asked. The tnangular situation— himself— his wife— Lur^ 
, Savile — was the one clear thing. 

such and such a result, for a moment, but did not dehbpr 
ate. He withdrew his hazel eyes from the scene without' 

J/r “ I’/r? assistance, and vigorously 

exeited himself to learn if life still lingered in thatSo? 

less frame. In a short time another surgeon was in attpn' 

surmise proved to be true The 
slow life timidly heaved again ; but much care and iritienr! 
were needed to catch and retain it, and a conskhSl 
^nod elapsed before it could be said with certainty thit 
Mrs. Barnet lived. When this was the cast and tiJ 
was no further room for doubt, Barnet left 'tlle'chaitw 
he blue evening smoke from Lucy’s chimney had died 
do^ to. a-n imperceptible stream, and as he widked about 

Srs d'iv™''’ “■ ■ “y tai. 

_ It was not so with Downe. After tliren Imur..-’ . 

Sion his wife’s body had been recovered, 'l ft itf emmS' 
being quite extinct. Barnet, on descending, wmi straS 
to his fnend s house, and there Icmned the msult Dnwip 

occasionally evtn hys tit?! 

VI 

bu. .bene wene^^l^' 
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ting shadow fell upon the blind at his elbow. Words also 
were audible from the same apartment, and they seemed 
to be those of persons in violent altercation. But the boy 
could not gather their purport, and he went on his way. 

Ten minutes afterwards the door of Barnet's house 
opened, and a tall closely- veiled lady in a travelling-dress 
came out and descended the freestone steps. The servant 
stood in the doorway watching her as she went with a 
measured tread down the street. When she had been out 
of sight for some minutes Barnet appeared at the door 
from within. 

' Did your mistress leave word where she was going ? ' 
he asked. 

‘ No, sir.' 

‘ Is the carriage ordered to meet her an5r^vhere ? ' 

' No, sir.' 

' Did she take a latch-key ? ' 

* No, sir.' 

Barnet went in again, sat down in his chair, and leaned 
back. Then in solitude and silence he brooded over the 
bitter emotions that filled his heart. It was for this that 
he had gratuitously restored her to life, and made his 
union with another impossible ! The evening drew on, and 
nohody came to disturb him. At bedtime he told the ser- 
vants to retire, that he would sit up for Mrs. Barnet him- 
self ; §.nd when they were gone he leaned his head upon 
his hand and mused for hours. 

The clock struck one, two ; still his wife came not, and, 
with impatience added to depression, he went from^ room 
to room till another weary hour had passed. This was 
not altogether a new experience for Barnet ; but she had 
never before so prolonged her absence. At last he sat 
down again and foil asleep. 

He awoke at six o'clock to find that she had not returned. 
In searching about the rooms he discovered that she had 
taken a case of jewels which had been hers before her mar- 
riage. At eight a note was brought him ; it was from his 
wife, in which she stated that she had gone by the coach 
to the house of a distant relative near London, and ex- 
pressed a wish that certain boxes, articles of clothing, and 
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so on, might be sent to her forthwith. The note was 
brought to him by a waiter at the Black-Bull Hotel and 
had been written by .Mrs. Barnet immediately before she 
took her place in the stage. 

By the evening this order was carried out, and Barnet 
with a sense of relief, walked out into the town. A fair 
had been held during the day, and the large clear moon 
which rose over the most prominent hill Sung its light 
upon the booths and stan^ngs that still remained in the 
street, mixing its rays curiously with those from the flar- 
ing naphtha lamps. The town was full of country-people 
who had come in to enjoy themselves, and on this account 
Barnet strolled through the streets unobserved. With a 
certain recklessness he made for the harbour-road and 
presently found himself by the shore, where he walked on 
till he came to the spot near which his friend the Idndlv 
Mrs. Downe had lost her life, and his own wife’s life had 
been preserved. A tremulous pathway of bright moon- 
shme now stretched_ over the water which had engulfed 
them, and not a living soul was near. 

Here he raminated on their characters, and next on the 
;^ung girl in whom he now took a more sensitive interest 
than at the time when he had been free to marry her. 
JNTothmg, so far as he was aware, had ever appeared in his 
own conduct to show that such an interest existed. He 
had made it a point of the utmost strictness to hinder that 
feeling from influencing in the faintest degree his attitude 
towarfs his wife ; and this was made all the more easy for 
mm by the small demand Mrs. Barnet made upon his 
■attentions, for which she ever evinced the greatest con- 
tempt ; thus unwittingly giving him the satisfaction of 
knowing that their severance owed nothing to jealousy 
or, indeed, to any personal behaviour. of his at all. Her 
concern was not with him or his feelings, as she frequently 

™ ^ moment of weakness, 
throTO herself away upon a common burgher when she 
might have aiiMd at, and possibly brought down, a peer 
frequent depreciation of Barnet in these 
intense that he was sorely 
tempted to retaliate on her egotism by owning that 
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'I wish I could go abroad, anywhere, everywhere witli 
you, Lucy, and leave this place and its associations fnr 
ever ! ’ ^ 

She played with the end of her bonnet-string, and hastily 
turned aside. _ ‘Don’t ever touch upon that kind of tonio 
ag^n,’ she said, with a quick severity not free from anger 
It simply makes it impossible for me to see you much 
kss receive any guidance from you. No, thank you Mr 
Eamet ; you can do nothing for me at present ■ and’ as T 
' suppose my uncertainty will end in my leaving for India 
I fear you never wdl. If ever I think you can do 
anything, I will take the trouble to ask you. Till then 
good-bye.’ 

The tone of her latter words was equivocal, and while 
he remained in doubt whether a gentle irony was or was 
not inwrought with their sound, she swept lightly round 
and left him alone. He saw her form get smaller and 
smaller aJong the damp belt of sea-sand between ebb and 
flood, and wh^ she had vanished round the cliff into the 
harbour-road he himself followed in the same direction 
that her hopes from an advertisement should be the 
which held Lucy Savile in England was too 
much for Barnet. On reaching the town he went SaiS 
, residence of Downe, now a widower with four cM- 
dren. The young motherless brood had been sent to bed 
about a qmrter of an hour earlier, and when Barnet entered 
?h Downe sitting alone. It was the same room as 
that from which the family had been looking out for Downe 

towaSs Mm Th?nW® enviably tender 

towards hiin. The old neatness had gone from the house • 

articles lay in places which could show no reason for their 

SrS deposited there some months 

g , and forgotten over since ; there were no flnwiara • 

things were jumbled together on the furniture which should 
^ ^ cupboards ; and the place in general had that 

stagnant unrenovated air wMcS usually pervades tM 
maimed home of the widower. ^ r'aacs the 

DoTOe soon renewed Ms customary full-worded Hment 
over his wife, and even when he had worked tmsdTup 
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to tears, went on volubly, as if a listener were a luxury to 
be enjoyed whenever he could be caught. 

' She was a treasure beyond compare, Mr. Barnet ! I 
shall never see such another. Nobody now to nurse me — 
nobody to console me in those daily troubles, you know, 
Barnet, which make consolation so necessary to a nature 
like mine. It would be unbecoming to repine, for her 
spirit’s home was elsewhere — the tender light in her eyes 
always showed it ; but it is a long dreary time that I have 
before me, and nobody else can ever fill the void left in 
my heart by her loss — nobody — nobody ! ' And Downe 
wiped his eyes again. 

' She was a good woman in the highest sense,’ gravely 
answered Barnet, who, though Downe’s words drew genuine 
compassion from his heart, could not help feeling that a 
tender reticence would have been a finer tribute to Mrs. 
Downe’s really sterling virtues than such a second-class 
lament as this. 

' I have something to show you,’ Downe resumed, pro- 
ducing from a drawer a sheet of paper on which was an 
elaborate design for a canopied tomb. ' This has been 
sent me by the architect, but it is not exactly what I 

want/ ^ . 

* You have got Jones to do it, I see, the man who is 
carrying out my house,’ said Barnet, as he glanced at the 
signature to the drawing. 

* Yes, but it is not quite what I want. I want some- 
thing more striking— more like a tomb I have seen in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Notliing less will do justice to my 
feelings, and how far short of them that will fall ! ’ 

Barnet privately thought the design a sufficiently impos- 
ing one as it stood, even extravagantly ornate ; but, feel- 
ing that he had no right to criticize, he said gently. ' Downe, 
should you not live more in your children’s lives at the 
present time, and soften the sharpness of regret for your 
own past by thinking of their future ? ' ^ -r^ 

‘ Yes, yes ; but what can I do more ? ’ asked Downe, 
wrinkling his forehead hopelessly. , j i.* 

It was with anxious slowness t^t Barnet produced his 
reply — the secret object of his visit to-night. Did you 
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te SI “'aS.'"?' “> “ Sovemes, 

Downe admitted that he had said so, but that he rnni^ 
not see his way to it. ‘ The kind of woman I should iSJ 
to have, he said, ‘ would be rather beyond mv mean. 
No ; I think I shall send them to school hi the town wSnl 
they are old enough to go out alone.’ j 

' Now, I Imow of something better than that. The laJ 
Lieutenant Sawle’s daughter, Lucy, wants to do some 
thing for herself in the way of teaching. She would be 
inexpensive, and would answer your purpose as well L 
anybody for SIX or twelve months. She wuld probablJ 
come daily if you were to ask her, and so your house 
keeping arrangements would not be much affected ’ 

■ 

Barnet told him, and added that, if Downe should thinir 
of her as smtable he would do well to call as soon as pos ' 
sible, or she might be on the wing. ‘ If you do see :^er ' 
advisable not to mention my name 
he is rather stiff m her ideas of me, and it might prejudice 
her against a course if she knew that I recommended it ’ 
Downe promised to give the subject his cinSJeratiJn 
was said about it just then. But when 
Barnet ro^ to go which was not till nearly bedtime he 
to^k^^^ I^owne of the suggestion and went up the street 
to his own soil ap; home with a sense of sat sfaction a 
his proimsing diplomacy in a charitable cause. ‘ 

VXI 

fulSeiS® were carried up nearly to their 

Sme?f infrequent reaction! 

feelings about that unnecessary structure haH 
^ Change ; he took considerable interest in its 

wife before her 

oepartuie having grown quite weary of it as a Imbbv 
Moreover, it ^ an ercell«t dUtraeto for a mSn in t£ 

SfShTST* ^»v£dIl“o™ 

Who had evef was probably the first of liis line 

no nad ever passed a day without toil, and perhaps some- i 
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thing like an inherited instinct disqualifies such men for a 
life of pleasant inaction, such as lies in the power of those 
whose leisure is not a personal accident, but a vast his- 
torical accretion which has become part of their natures. 

Thus Barnet got into a way of spending many of his 
; leisure hours on the site of the new building, and he might 
I have been seen on most days at this time trying the temper 
ibf the mortar by punching the joints with his stick, look- 
ing at the grain of a floor-board, and meditating where it 
grew, or picturing under what circumstances the last fire 
would be kindled in the at present sootless chimneys. 
One day when thus occupied he saw three children pass by 
in the company of a fair young woman, whose sudden 
appearance caused him to flush perceptibhe 
i ' Ah, she is there,' he thought. ' That's a blessed thing.' 

Casting an interested glance over the rising building 
the busy workmen, Lucy Savile and the little Downes 
passed by; and after that time it became a regular though 
Umost unconscious custom of Barnet to stand in the half- 
completed house and look from the ungarnished windows 
at the governess as she tripped towards the sea-shore with 
her young charges, which she was in the habit of doing 
on most fine afternoons. It was on one of these occasions, 
when he had been loitering on the first-floor landing, near 
the hole left for the staircase, not yet erected, that there 
appeared above the edge of the floor a little hat, followed 
by a little head. 

Barnet withdrew through a doorway, and the child came 
to the top of the ladder, stepping on to the floor and cry- 
ing to her sisters and Miss Savile to follow. Another head 
rose above the floor, and another, and then Lucy herself 
came into view. The troop ran hither and thither through 
the empty, shaving-strewn rooms, and Barnet came for- 
ward. 

Lucy uttered a small exclamation : she was very sorry 
that she had intruded ; she had not the least idea that Mr. 
Barnet was there : the cliildren had come up, and she had 
'followed. 

j Barnet replied that he was only too glad to see them 
jthere. ' And now, let me show you the rooms,' he said. 

I" , F 
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She passively assented, and he took her round. There 
was not much to show in such a bare skeleton of a house, 
but he made the most of it, and explained the different 
ornamental fittings that were soon to be fixed here and 
there. Lucy made but few remarks in reply, though she 
seemed pleased with her visit, and stole away down the 
ladder, followed by her companions. 

After this the new residence became yet more of a hobby 
for Barnet. Downe’s children did not forget their first 
visit, and when the windows were glazed, and the hand- 
some staircase spread its broad low steps into the hall, 
they came again, prancing in unwearied succession through 
every room from ground-floor to attics, while Lucy stood 
waiting for them at the door. Barnet, who rarely missed 
a day in coming to inspect progress, stepped out from the 
drawing-room. 

‘ I could not keep them out,’ she said, with an apologetic 
blush. ‘ I tried to do so very much ; but they are rather 
wilful, and we are directed to walk this way for the sea 
air.’ 

' Do let them make the house their regular playground, 
and you yours,’ said Barnet. ' There is no better place 
for children to romp and take their e.xercise in than an 
empty house, particularly in muddy or damp weather such 
as we shall get a good deal of now ; and this place will not 
be furnished for a long long time — perhaps never. I am 
not at all decided about it.’ 

‘ 0, but it must ! ’ replied Lucy, looking round at the 
hall. ‘ The rooms are excellent, twice as high as ours, and 
the views from the windows are so lovely.’ 

' I daresay, I daresay,’ he said absently. 

‘ Will all the furniture be new ? ' she asked. 

‘ All the furniture be new— that’s a thing I have not 
thought of. In fact, I only come here and look on. My 
father’s house would have been large enough for me, but 
another person had a voice in the matter, and it was settled 
that we should build. However, the place grows upon 
me ; its recent associations are cheerful, and I am getting 
to like it fast.’ 

A certain uneasiness in Lucy’s manner showed that the 
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conversation was taking too personal a turn for her. ' Still, 
as modern tastes develop, people require more room to 
gratify them in/ she said, withdrawing to call the children ; 
and serenely bidding him good-afternoon she went on her 
way. 

Barnet's life at this period was singularly lonely, and 
yet he was happier than he could have expected. His 
wife's estrangement and absence, which promised to be 
permanent, left him free as a boy in his movements, and 
the solitary walks that he took gave him ample opportunity 
for chastened reflection on what might have been his lot 
if he had only shown wisdom enough to claim Lucy Savile 
when there was no bar between their lives, and she was 
to be had for the asking. He would occasionally call at 
the house of his friend Downe ; but there was scarcely 
enough in common between their two natures to make 
them more than friends of that excellent sort whose per- 
sonal knowledge of each other's history and character is 
always in excess of intimacy, whereby they are^ not so 
likely to be severed by a clash of sentiment as in cases 
where intimacy springs up in excess of knowledge. Lucy 
was never visible at these times, being either engaged in 
the school-room, or in taking an airing out of doors ; but, 
knowing that she was now comfortable, and had given up 
the, to him, depressing idea of going off to the other side 
of the globe, he was quite content. 

The new house had so far progressed that the gardeners 
were beginning to grass down the front. During an after- 
noon which he was passing in marking the curve for the 
carriage-drive, he beheld her coming in boldly towards 
him from the road. Hitherto Barnet had only caught her 
on the premises by stealth ; and this advance seemed to 
show that at last her reserve had broken down. 

A smile gained strength upon her face as she approached, 
and it was quite radiant when she came up. and said, with- 
out a trace of embarrassment, ‘ I find I owe you a hundred 
thanks— and it comes to me quite as a surprise ! It was 
through your kindness that I was engaged by Mr. Downe. 
Believe me, Mr. Barnet, I did not know it until yesterday, 
or I should have thanked you long and long ago ! ' 
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' I had offended you — just a trifle — at the time, I think ? ’ 
said Barnet, smiling, ‘ a.nd it was best that you should not 
know.' 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she returned hastily. ' Don’t allude to that ; 
it is past and over, and we will let it be. The house is 
finished almost, is it not ? How beautiful it will look 
when the evergreens are grown i Do you call the style 
Palladian, Mr. Barnet ? ' 

‘ I — really don't quite know what it is. Yes, it must be 
Palladian, certainly. But Pll ask Jones, the architect ; 
for, to tell the truth, I had not thought much about the 
style ; I had notliing to do with choosing it, I am sorry 
to say.’ 

She would not let him harp on this gloomy refrain, and 
talked on bright matters till she said, producing a s mall 
roll of paper which he had noticed in her hand all the while, 
‘ Mr. Downe wished me to bring you this revised drawing 
of the late Mrs. Downe’s tomb, which the architect has 
just sent him. He would like you to look it over.’ 

The children came up with their hoops, and she went 
off with them down the harbour-road as usual. Barnet 
had been glad to get those words of thanks ; he had been 
thinking for many months that he would like her to know 
of his share in finding her a home such as it wa.s ; and what 
he could not do for himself, Downe had now kindly done 
for him. He returned to his desolate house with a 'lighter 
tread; though in reason he hardly knew why his tread 
should be light. 

On examining the drawing, Barnet found that, instead 
of the vast altar-tomb and canopy Downe had determined 
on at their last meeting, it was to be a more modest 
memorial even than had been suggested by the architect ; 
a coped tomb of good solid construction, with no useless 
elaboration at all. Barnet was truly glad to sec that Downe 
had come to reason of his own accord ; and he returned 
the drawing with a note of approval. 

He followed up the house-work as before, and as he 
walked up and down the rooms, occasionally gazing from 
the windows over the bulging green hills and the quiet 
harbour that lay between them, he murmured words and 
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fragments of words which, if listened to, would have revealed 
all the secrets of his existence. Whatever his reason in 
going there, Lucy did not call again : the walk to the shore 
seemed to be abandoned : he must have thought it as 
well for both that it should be so, for he did not go any- 
where out of his accustomed ways to endeavour to discover 
her. 

VIII 

The winter and the spring had passed, and the house was 
complete. It was a fine morning in the early part of 
June, and Barnet, though not in the habit of rising early, 
had taken a long walk before breakfast ; returning by way 
of the new building. A sufficiently exciting cause of his 
restlessness to-day might have been the intelligence which 
had reached him the night before, that Lucy Savile was 
going to India after all, and notwithstanding the represen- 
tations of her friends that such a journey was unadvisable 
in many ways for an unpractised girl, unless some more 
definite advantage lay at the end of it than she could show 
to tie the case. Barnet's walk up the slope to the building 
betrayed that he was in a dissatisfied mood. He hardly 
saw that the dewy time of day lent an unusual freshness 
to the bushes and trees which had so recently put on their 
summer habit of heavy leafage, and made his newly-laid 
lawn look as well established as an old manorial meadow. 
The house had been so adroitly placed between six tall 
elms which were growing on the site beforehand, that they 
seemed like real ancestral trees ; and the rooks, young and 
old, cawed melodiously to their visitor. 

The door was not locked, and he entered. No workmen 
appeared to be present, and he walked from sunny window 
to sunny window of the empty rooms, with a sense of seclu- 
sion which might have been very pleasant but for the ante- 
cedent knowledge that his almost paternal care of Lucy 
Savile was to be thrown away by her wilfulness. Foot- 
steps echoed through an adjoining room; and bending his 
eyes in that direction, he perceived Mr. Jones, the architect. 
He had come to look over the building before giving the 
contractor his final certificate. They walked over the 
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house together. Everything was finished except the paper- 
ing : there were the latest improvements of the period 
in bell-hanging, ventilating, smoke- jacks, fire-grates, and 
French windows. The business was soon ended, and Jones 
having directed Barnet's attention to a book of wall-paper 
patterns which lay on a bench for -his choice, was leaving 
to keep another engagement, when Barnet said, ‘Is the 
tomb finished yet for Mrs. Downe ? ' 

‘ Well— yes : it is at last,' said the architect, coming 
back and speaking as if he were in a mood to make a con- 
fidence. ‘I have had no end of trouble in the matter 
and, to tell the truth, I am heartily glad it is over.' 

Barnet expressed his surprise. ‘ I thought poor Downe 
had given up those extravagant notions of his ? Then he 
has gone back to the altar and canopy after all ? Well, he 
is to be excused, poor fellow I ' 

* 0 no— he has not at all gone back to them — quite the 
reverse,' Jones hastened to say. ‘ He has so reduced design 
after design that the whole thing has been nothing but 
waste labour for me ; till in the end it has become a 
common headstone, which a mason put up in half a day.' 

‘ A cdmmon headstone ? ' said Barnet. 

‘ Yes. I held out for some time for the addition of a 
footstone at least. But he said, “ 0 no~he couldn't afford 
it." ' 

^ ‘ Ah, well— his family is growing up, poor fellow, and 
his expenses are getting serious.' 

‘ Yes, exactly,' said Jones, as if the subject were none 
of his. And again directing Barnet's attention to the wall- 
papers, the bustling architect left him to keep some other 
engagement, 

^ ‘ A common headstone,' murmured Barnet, left again to 
himself. He mused a minute or two, and next bega 
looking over and selecting from the patterns ; but had not 
long been engaged in the work when he heard another 
footstep on the gravel without, and somebody enter the 
open porch. 

> Barnet went to the door— it, was Ms , manservant in 
search of him. 

‘T have been trying for some time to find you, sir,' he 
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said. ' Tills letter has come by the post, and it is marked 
immediate. And there’s this one from Mr. Downe, who 
called just now wanting to see you.’ Fie searched his 
pocket for the second. 

Barnet took the first letter — it had a black border, and 
bore the London postmark. It was not in his wife’s hand- 
writing, or in that of any person he knew ; but conjecture 
soon ceased as he read the page, wherein he was briefly 
informed that Mrs. Barnet had died suddenly on the pre- 
vious day, at the furnished villa she had occupied near 
London. 

Barnet looked vaguely round the empty hall, at the 
blank wails, out of the doorway. Drawing a long palpitat- 
ing breath, and with eyes downcast, he turned and climbed 
the stairs slowly, like a man who doubted their stability. 
The fact of his wife having, as it were, died once already, 
and lived on again, had entirely dislodged the possibility 
of her actual death from his conjecture. He went to the 
landing, leant over the balusters, and after a reverie, of 
whose duration he had but the faintest notion, turned to 
the window and stretched Ms gaze to the cottage further 
down the road, which was visible from his landing, and from 
which Lucy still walked to the solicitor’s house by a cross 
path. The faint words that came from his moving lips 
were simply, ' At last ! ’ 

Then, almost involuntarily, Barnet fell down on his 
knees and murmured some incoherent words of thanks- 
giving. Surely his virtue in restoring Ms wife to life had 
been rewarded ! But, as if the impulse struck uneasily 
on his conscience, he quickly rose, brushed the dust from 
his trousers, and set himself to think of Ms next move- 
ments. He could not start for London for some hours; 
and as he had no preparations to make that could not 
be made in half-an-hour, he mechanically descended and 
resumed his occupation of turning over the wall-papers. 
They had all got brighter for him, those papers. It|was 
all changed — who would sit in the rooms that they^ were 
to line ? He went on to muse upon Lucy’s conduct^in so 
frequently coming to the house with the cMldren; her 
occasion^ blush in speaking to Mm ; her evident interest 
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m him. What woman can in the long run avoid beinjr 
interested in a man whom she knows to be devoted to 
her ? If human solicitation could ever effect anythin? 
there should be no going to India for Lucy now. All tfe 
papem previously chosen seemed wrong in their shades 
and he began from the beginning to choose again ' 
While entering on the task he heard a forced ‘ AhemL 
from without the porch, evidently uttered to attract his 
attention, and footsteps again advancing to the door. His 
man, whom he had quite forgotten in his mental turmoil 
was still waiting there. 

‘ I beg yom pardon, sir,' the man said from round the 
here’s the note from Mr. Downe that you 
didn t take. He called just after you went out, and as^he 
coulcln t wait, he wrote this on your study-table ' 
p handed in the letter— no black-bordered one now 
Se well-known writing of 

going to be married this morning. I have hitherto, said noth in oc 
“L “tion to of my friends, for Sns wWcliTim 

W ^tentfo®’+ brought about by her 

It IS to be quite a private wedding ; but it is my particular wkh 
that you come down here quietly at ten, and go tocWh wSi^ 

an^^beliwrto '^^P^'i'icnce in the ceremony,’ 

Tvi.li* .1 » to ^Ticy $ also. I have called on vou verv oarlv tn 

make the request, m the belief tlmt I should find you at home ‘^but 
you are beforehand with me in your early rLsin^ourSerely 

* C. Downe.' • 

men tT. ^ ’ 7 No answer,’ said Barnet calmly, 

in J'^pntn!77 &one Barnet re-read the letter. Tum- 

sufh which he had been at 

JSd deliberately tore them into halves 

I' empty fireplace, 

fc “tv* «>' doirf and stood 

S wont returning into the town, 

he went down the harbour-road and thoughtfully lingered 
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about by the sea, near the spot where the body of Downe's 
late wife had been found and brought ashore. 

Barnet was a man with a rich capacity for misery, and 
there is no doubt that he exercised it to its fullest extent 
now. The events that had, as it were, dashed themselves 
together into one half-hour of this day showed that curious 
refinement of cruelty in their arrangement which often 
proceeds from the bosom of the whimsical god at other 
times known as blind Circumstance. That his few minutes 
of hope, between the reading of the first and second letters, 
had carried him to extraordinary heights of rapture was 
proved by the immensity of his suffering now. The sun 
blazing into his face would have shown a close watcher 
that a horizontal line, which had never been seen before, 
but which was never to be gone thereafter, was somehow 
gradually forming itself in the smooth of his forehead. 
His eyes, of a light hazel, had a curious look which can 
only be described by the word bruised ; the sorrow that 
looked from them being largely mixed with the surprise 
of a man taken unawares. 

The secondary particulars of his present position, too, 
were odd enough, though for some time they appeared to 
engage little of his attention. Not a soul in the town 
knew, as yet, of his wife’s death; and he almost owed 
Downe the kindness of not publishing it till the day was 
over : the conjuncture, taken with that which had accom- 
panied the death of Mrs. Downe, being so singular as to 
be quite sufficient to darken the pleasure of the impres- 
sioilable solicitor to a cruel extent, if made known to him. 
But as Barnet could not set out on his journey to London, 
where his wife lay, for some hours (there being at this date 
no railway within a distance of many miles), no great 
reason existed why he should leave the town. 

Impulse in all its forms characterized Barnet, and when 
he fieard the distant clock strike the hour of ten his feet 
began to carry him up the harbour-road with the manner 
of a man who must do something to bring himself to life. 
He passed Lucy Savile’s old house, his own new one, and 
came in view of the church. Now he gave a perceptible 
start, and his mechanical condition went away. Before 
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the church-gate were a couple of carriages, and Barnet 
then could perceive that the marriage between Downe and 
Lucy was at that moment being solemnized within. A 
feeling of sudden, proud self-confidence, an indocile ^sh 
to walk unmoved in spite of grim environments, plainly 
possessed him, and when he reached the wicket-gate he 
turned in without apparent effort. Pacing up the paved 
footway he entered the church and stood for awhile in 
the nave passage. A group of people was standing round 
the vestry door; Barnet advanced through these and 
stepped into the vestry. 

There they were, busily signing their names. Seeing 
Downe about to look round Barnet averted his somewhat 
disturbed face for a second or two ; when he turned again 
front to front he was calm and quite smiling ; it was a 
creditable triumph over himself, and deserved to be remem- 
bered in his native town. He greeted Downe heartily 
offering his congratulations. 

It seemed as if Barnet expected a half-guilty look upon 
Lucy’s face ; but no ; save the natural flush and Amy 
engendered by the service just performed, there was noth- 
ing whatever in her bearing which showed a disturbed 
mind: her gray-brown eyes carried in them now as at 
other times the well-known expression of common-sensed 
rectitude which never went so far as to touch on 
She shook hands with him, and Downe said warmly, ‘ I 
wish you could have come sooner : I called on purpose to 
ask you. You’ll drive back with us now ? ' 

Ho, no,’ said Barnet ; ‘ I am not at all prepared ; but 
1 thought^I would look in upon you for a moment, even 
though I had not time to go home and dress. I’ll stand 
back and see you pass out, and observe the effect of the 
spectacle upon myself as one of the public.' 

Then Lucy and her husband laughed, and Barnet laughed 
and retired ; and the quiet little party went gliding down 
the nave and towards the porch, Lucy’s new silk dress 
sweeping with a smart rustle round the base-mouldings of 
the ancient font, and Downe's little daughters following 
m a state of round-eyed interest in their position, and that 
of Lucy, their teacher and friend. 
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So Dowre was comforted after Ms Emily's death, which 
had taken place twelve months, two weeks, and three days 
before that time. 

When the two flys had driven off and the spectators 
had vanished, Barnet followed to the door, and went out 
into the sun. He took no more trouble to preserve a spruce 
exterior ; his step was unequal, hesitating, almost convul- 
sive ; and the slight changes of colour which went on in 
his face seemed refracted from some inward flame. In the 
church^^ard he became pale as a summer cloud, and find- 
ing it not easy to proceed he sat down on one of the tomb- 
stones and supported his head with his hand. 

Hard by was a sexton filling up a grave which he had 
not found time to finish on the previous evening. Observ- 
ing Barnet, he went up to him, and recognizing him, said, 

* Shall I help you home, sir ? ' 

' 0 no, thank you,’ said Barnet, rousing Mmself and 
standing up. The sexton returned to his grave, followed 
by Barnet, who, after watching him awhile, stepped into 
the grave, now nearly filled, and helped to tread in the 
earth. 

The sexton apparently thought his conduct a little 
singular, but he made no observation, and when the grave 
was full, Barnet suddenly stopped, looked far away, and 
with a decided step proceeded to the gate and vanished. 
The sexton rested on his shovel and looked after him for a 
few moments, and then began banking up the mound. 

In those short minutes of treading in the dead man Barnet 
had formed a design, but what it was the inhabitants of 
that town did not for some long time imagine. He went 
home, wrote several letters of business, Ccilled on his lawyer, 
an old man of the same place who had been the legal adviser 
of Barnet's father before him, and during thq evening over- 
hauled a large quantity of letters and other documents in 
his possession. By eleven o’clock the heap of papers in 
and before Barnet's grate had reached formidable dimen- 
sions, and he began to burn them. This, owing to their 
quantity, it was not so easy to do as he had expected, and 
he sat long into the night to complete the task. 

The next morning Barnet departed for London, leaving a 
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note for Downe to inform him of Mrs. Barnet’s sudden 
death, and that he was gone to bury her ; but when a 
thrice-suf&dent time for that purpose had elapsed, he was 
not seen again in his accustomed walks, or in his new 
house, or in his old one. He was gone for good, nobody 
knew whither. It was soon discovered that he had em- 
powered his lawyer to dispose of all his property, real and 
personal, in the borough, and pay in the proceeds to the 
account of an unknown person at one of the large London 
banks. The person was by some supposed to be himself 
under an assumed name; but few, if any, had certain 
knowledge of that fact. 

The elegant new residence was sold with the rest of his 
possessions ; and its purchaser was no other than Downe 
now a thriving man in the borough, and one whose grow- 
ing family and new wife required more roomy accomrnoda* 
tion than was afforded by the little house up the narrow 
side street. Barnet’s old habitation was bought by the 
trustees of the Congregational Baptist body in that town 
who pulled down the time-honoured dwelling and built a 
new chapel on its site. By the time the last hour of that 
to Bamet, eventful year had chimed, every vestige of hirn 
had disappeared from the precincts of his native place 
and the name became extinct in the borough of Port- 
Bredy, after having been a living force therein for more 
than two hundred years. 

IX 

Twenty-one years and six months do not pass without 
setting a mark even upon durable stone and triple brass • 
upon humanity such a period works nothing less than 
transformation. In Barnet’s old birthplace vivacious 
yoimg children with bones like india-rubber had grown up 
to be stable rrmn and women, men and women had dried 
in the skin, stiffened, withered, and sunk into decrepitude ; 
wlule. selections from every class had been consigned to the 
outljmg cemetery. Of inorganic differences the greatest 
was that a railway had invaded the town, tying it on to a 
mam line at a junction a dozen miles off. Barnet’s house 
on the harbour-road, once so insistently new, had acquired 
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a respectable mellowness, with ivy, Virginia creepers, 
lichens, damp patches, and even constitutional infirmities 
of its own like its elder fellows. Its architecture, once so 
very improved and modern, had already become stale in 
style, without having reached the dignity of being old- 
fashioned. Trees about the harbour-road had increased 
in circumference or disappeared under the saw ; while the 
church had had such a tremendous practical joke played 
upon it by some facetious restorer or other as to be scarce 
recognizable by its dearest old friends. 

During this long interval George Barnet had never 
once been seen or heard of in the town of his fathers. 

It was the evening of a market-day, and some half- 
dozen middle-aged farmers and dairpnen were lounging 
round the bar of the Black-Bull Hotel, occasionally drop- 
ping a remark to each other, and less frequently to the 
two barmaids who stood within the pewter-topped counter 
in a perfunctory attitude of attention, these latter sighing 
and making a private observation to one another at odd 
intervals, on more interesting experiences than the present. 

/Days get shorter,' said one. of the dairymen, as he 
looked towards the street, and noticed that the lamplighter 
was passing by. 

The farmers merely acknowledged by their countenances 
the propriety of this remark, and finding that nobody else 
spoke, one of the barmaids said ' yes/ in a tone of painful 
duty. 

* Come fair-day we shall have to light up before we start 
for home-along,' 

' That^s true/ his neighbour conceded, with a gaze of 
blankness. 

' And after that we shan't see much further difference 
all's winter.' 

The rest were not unwilling to go even so far as this. 

The barmaid sighed again, and raised one of her hands 
from the counter on which they rested to scratch the smal- 
lest surface of her face with the smallest of her fingers. 
She looked towards the door, and presently remarked, 
/ I think I hear the 'bus coming in from station/ 

The eyes of the dair3nnen and farmers turned to the 
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glass door dividing the hall from the porch, and in a minute 
or two the omnibus drew up outside. Then there was a 
lumbering down of luggage, and then a man came into the 
hall, followed by a porter with a portmanteau on his poll, 
wliich he deposited on a bench. 

The stranger was an elderly person, with curly ashen- 
white hair, a deeply-creviced outer corner to each eyelid, 
and a countenance baked by innumerable suns to the 
colour of terra-cotta, its hue and that of his hair contrast- 
ing like heat and cold respectively. He walked medita- 
tively and gently, like one who was fearful of disturbing 
his own mental equilibrium. But whatever lay at the 
bottom of his breast had evidently made him so accustomed 
to its situation there that it caused him little practical 
inconvenience. 

He paused in silence while, with his dubious eyes fixed 
on the barmaids, he seemed to consider himself. In a 
moment or two he addressed them, and asked to be accom- 
modated for the night. As he waited he looked curiously 
round the hall, but said nothing. As soon as invited he 
disappeared up the staircase, preceded by a chambermaid 
and candle, and followed by a lad with his trunk. Not 
a soul had recognized him. 

A quarter of an hour later, when the farmers and dairy- 
men had driven off to their homesteads in the country, he 
came downstairs, took a biscuit and one glass of wine, 
and walked out into the town, where the radiance from the 
shop-windows had grown so in volume of late years as to 
flood with cheerfulness every standing cart, barrow, stall, 
and idler that occupied the wayside, whether shabby or 
genteel. His chief interest at present .seemrid to lie in the 
names painted over the shop-fronts aTid on doorways, 
as far as they were visible ; these now differed to an 
ominous extent from what they had been onc-and-twenty 
years before. 

The traveller passed on till he came to the bookseller’s, 
where he looked in through the glass door. A fresh-faced 
young man was standing behind the counter, otherwise 
tha shop was empty. The gray-haired observer entered, 
asked for some periodical by way of paying for admission. 
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and with his elbow on the counter began to turn over the 
pages he had bought, though that he read nothing was 

At length he said, ' Is old Mr. Watkins still alive ? in a 
voice which had a curious youthful cadence in it even 

now. . , , 

‘ My father is dead, sir,’ said the young man. ^ 

‘ Ah, I am .sorry to hear it,’ said the stranger. But 
it is so many years since I last visited this town that I 
couid hardly expect it should be otherwise.’ After a short 
silence he continued—' And is the firm of Barnet, Browse 
and Company still in existence ? — they used to be large 
flax-merchants and twine-spinners here ? ’ 

' The firm is still going on, sir, but they have dropped 
the name of Barnet. I believe that was a sort of fancy 
name— at least, I iiever knew of any living Barnet. 'Tis 

now Browse and Co.’ -u-, x d . 

' And does Andrew Jones still keep on as architect . 

‘ He’s dead, sir.’ „ , 

‘ And the vicar of St. Mary’s — Mr. Melrose ? 

‘ He’s been dead a great many years.’ 

' ‘ Dear me ! ’ He paused yet longer, and cleared his 
voice. ‘ Is Mr. Downe, the solicitor, still in practice ? ’ 

‘No, sir, he’s dead, tie died about seven years 

^Here it was a longer silence still ; and an attentive 
observer would have noticed that the paper in the stranger s 
hand increased its imperceptible tremor to a visible shake^ 
That gray-haired gentleman noticed it himself, and rested 
the paper on the counter. ‘ Is Afrs. Downe still alive ? 
he asked, closing his lips firmly as soon as the words were 
out of his mouth, and dropping his eyes. , , 

‘ Yes, sir, she’s alive and well. She s living at the old 

place/ 

'■ ^ 111 East Street ? ' ■ ■ . , v ' ' • 

‘ 0 no ; at Chateau Ringdale. I believe it has been in 

the family for some generations.’ ^ ^ 

‘ She lives with her children, perhaps ? 

' No ; she has no children of her own. There were 
some Miss Downes ; I think they were Mr. Downe s daugb - 
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ters by a former wife ; but they are married and living 
in other parts of the town. Mrs. Downe lives alone.’ 

‘ Quite alone ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir; quite alone.’ 

The newly-arrived gentleman went back to the hotel 
and dined ; after which he made some change in his dress, 
shaved back Ms beard to the fasMon that had prevaOed 
twenty years earlier, when he was yoimg and interesting, 
and once more emerging, bent Ms steps in the direction of 
the harbour-road. Just before getting to the point where 
the pavement ceased and the houses isolated themselves, 
he overtook a shambling, stooping, unshaven man, who 
at first sight appeared like a professional tramp, his shoulders 
having a perceptible greasiness as they passed under the 
gaslight. Each pedestrian momentarily turned and re- 
garded the other, and the tramp-like gentleman started 
back. 

‘ Good— why — is that Mr. Barnet ? ’Tis Mr. Barnet, 
surely ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; and you are Charlson ? ’ 

‘ Yes — ah — you notice my appearance. The Fates 
have rather ill-used me. . By-the-bye, that fifty pounds. 
I never paid it, did I ? . . . But I was not ungrateful 1 ’ 
Here the stooping man laid one hand emphatically on the 
palm of the other. ‘ I gave you a chance, Mr. George 
Barnet, which many men would have thought full value 
received — the chance to marry your Lucy. As far as the 
world was concerned, your wife was a drowned woman, 
hey?’ 

' Heaven forbid all that, Charlson 1 ’ 

‘ Well, well, ’twas a wrong way of showing gratitude, I 
suppose. And now a drop of something to drink for old 
acquaintance’ sake I And, Mr. Barnet, she’s again free 
— there’s a chance now if you care for it — ha, ha ! ’ And 
the speaker pushed Ms tongue into his hollow cheek and 
slanted Ms eye in the old fasMon. 

' I know' ^,’ said Barnet quickly ; and slipping a 
small present into the hands of the needy, saddemng man, 
he stepped ahead and was soon in the outskirts of the 
town. 
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He reached the harbour-road, and paused before the 
entrance to a well-known house. It was so highly bosomed 
in trees and shrubs planted since the erection of the build- 
ing that one would scarcely have recognized the spot as 
that which had been a mere neglected slope till chosen as a 
site for a dweUing. He opened the swing-gate, closed it 
noiselessly, and gently moved into the semicircular dnve, 
which remained exactly as it had been marked out by 
Barnet on the morning when Lucy Savile ran in to thank 
him for procuring her the post of governess to Downe s 
children. But the growth of trees and bushes wmch 
revealed itself at every step was beyond all expectation ; 
sun-proof and moon-proof bowers vaulted the warns, and 
the walls of the house were uniformly bearded with creep- 
ing plants as high as the first-floor windows. ^ 

After lingering for a few mmutes m the <iusk of the 
bending boughs, the visitor rang the door-bdl, and on the 
servant appearing, he announced himself as an old mend 

of Mrs. Downe’s.' . 

The hall was lighted, but not brightly, the gas being 
turned low, as if visitors were rare. There was a sta.gnation 
in the dwelling ; it seemed to be wmtmg. Could it really 
be waiting for him? The partitions wkch had been 
probed by Barnet’s walking-stick when the mortar^ was 
ereen were now quite brown with the antiqmty of their 
varnish, and the ornamental woodwork of the staircase, 
which had glistened with a pale yellow newness when first 
erected, was now of a rich wine-colour. Dunng the 

servant’s absence the ^draSX 

heard through the nearly-dosed door of the drawing 

‘ He didn’t give his name ? ^ 

‘ He only said “ an old friend,” rna am. 

‘ What kind of gentleman is he ? ’_ _ 

' A staidish gentleman, with ^ay hair. ^ 

The voice of the second speaker seemed J 

listener greatly. After a pause, the lady said. Very well, I 

"^LTthi^stranger was shown in face W face vrith the 

Lucy who had once been Lucy Savile. The round cheek 
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of that formerly j^oung lady had, of course, alarniWlv 
flattened its curve in her modem representative ; a pervasive 
grayness overspread her once dark brown hair, like morn- 
ing rime on heather. The parting down the middle was 
wide and jagged ; once it had been a thin white line a 
narrow crevice between two high banks of shade. But 
there was still enough left to form a handsome knob be- 
hind, and some curls beneath inwTought ■with a few hairs 
like silver wires were very becoming. In her eyes the 
only modificaition was that their originally rnild rectkiide 
of expression had become a little more stringent than here 
tofore. Yet she was still girlish~a girl who had been 
gratuitously weighted by destiny witli a burden of five- 
and-forty years instead of her proper twenty. 

‘Lucy, don't you know me ? ’ he .said, when the servant 
had closed the door. 

‘ I knew you the instant I saw you ! ’ she returarH 
cheerfully. I don't know why, but I always thoudit 
you would come back to your old town agaim’ 

She gave him her hand, and tlien they sat down ' Thev 
said you were dead,’ continued Lucy, 'but I never thouglrt 

£en^^ ^ 

‘ It is a very long time since we met.' 

‘Yes; what you must have seen, Mr. Barnet, in all 
these roving years, m comparison viath what I have seen 
in this quiet place ! ’ Her face grew more serious. ‘ You 
know my husband has been dead a long time ? I am a 
lonely old woman now, considering what 1 have been' 
though Mr. Downe’s daughters--all married- manage to 
keep me pretty cheerful.’ “ 

And I am a lonely old man, and have been any time 
these twenty years.’ ^ 

voii^v!! yoiirsclf ? And why did 

you go off so mysteriously ? ' 

and^ littlf in’ A a in Ameiica, 

St ini c a httlo in India, a little at the 

Wy ^ I have not stayed in auv place for a 

lon^ time, as it seems to me, and yet more' than twenty 
years have flown. But when people get to my age two 
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years go like one 1 — Your second question, why did I go 
away so mysteriously, is surely not necessary. You 
guessed why, didn't you ? ' 

‘No, I never once guessed,’ she said simply ; ‘ nor 

did Charles, nor did anybody as far as I know.’ 

‘ Well, indeed ! Now think it over again, and then look 
at me, and say if you can't guess ? ' 

She looked him in the face with an inquiring smile. 

‘ Surely not because of me ? ' she said, pausing at the 
commencement of surprise. 

Barnet nodded, and smiled again ; but his smile was 
sadder than hers. 

‘ Because I married Charles ? ' she asked. 

‘ Yes ; solely because you married him on the day I 
was free to ask you to marry me. My wife died four-and- 
twenty hours before you went to church with Downe. The 
fixing of my journey at that particular moment was because 
of her funeral ; but once away I knew I should have no 
inducement to come back, and took my steps accordingly.' 

Her face assumed an aspect of gentle reflection, and 
she looked up and down his form with great interest in 
her eyes. ' I never thought of it ! ' she said. ‘ I knew, of 
course, that you had once implied some warmth of feeling 
towards me, but I concluded that it passed off. And I 
have always been under the impression that your wife was 
alive at the time of my marriage. Was it not stupid of me ! 
— But you will have some tea or something ? I have never 
dined late, you know, since my husband's death. I have 
got into the way of making a regular meal of tea. You 
will have some tea with me, will you not ? ' 

The travelled man assented qtiite readily, and tea was 
brought in. They sat and chatted over the tray, regardless 
of the flying hour. ' Well, well ! ' said Barnet presently, 
as for the first time he leisurely surveyed the room ; ' how 
like it all is, and yet how different! Just where your 
piano stands was a board on a couple of trestles, bearing 
the patterns of wall-papers, when I was last here, I 
was choosing them— standing in this way* as it might be. 
Then my servant came in at the door, and handed me a 
note, so. It was from Downe, and announced that you 
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were just going to be marri(Hl to I 
wall -*naners— tore up all those i hu* 


iiini, '[ eliose no more ■■ 

wall-papers— tore up all tJiosc i nad sclecii'd. and Irft the 
house. I never entered it again till now.' 

' Ah, at last I understand it all, she muiinmed. 

They had both risen and gone to the liivjiiafc. The 
mantel came almost on a level with h.-r shouhl.T, which 
gently rested against it, and Barnet laid las hand upon the 
shelf close beside her shoulder. ‘ 1-ncy.’ he .said. ‘ better 
late than never. Will you marry me now r 

She started back, and the .snriirise whirh was so obvious 
in her wrought even greater ,siir[)rist; in him that it .should 
be so. It was difficult to believe that she had been (juite 
blind to the situation, and yet all reason and eomuion 
sense went to prove that she was not. acting. 

‘ You take me quite unawares by such a (iiii'stion ! ’ 
she said, with a forced laugh of uneasiness. 1 ! was the first 
time she had shown any embarrassment at :dl. ' Wliy,' 
she added, ‘ I couldn’t marry you for the vvoiki.' 

' Not after all tlris ! Why not ? ' 

‘ It is— I would— I really think I may say it I would 
upon the whole rather marry you, Mr. Barnet, than any 
other man I have ever met, if I ever dreamed of marriage 
again. But I don’t dream of it—it is quite out of my 
thoughts; I have not the least intention of marrying 
again.’ 

‘ But— on my account— couldn't you alter your plans a 
little ? Come I ’ 

‘ Dear Mr. Barnet,' she said ■with a little flutter, ' I 
would on your account if on anylxidy’s in existence. But 
you don’t know in the least what it is you art; asking 
—such an impracticable thing— I won’t say ridiculous, 
of course, because I see that you are reality in earnest, and 
earnestness is never ridiculous to my mmd.’ 

‘ Well, jres,’ said Barnet more slowly, dropping her hand, 
which he had taken at the moment of pleading, ' I am in 
earnest. The resolve, two months ago, at the CajK!. to 
come back once more was, it is tnie, rather sudtlen, and 
as I see now, not well considered. But I am in ewnest in 
asking.’ 

'And I in declining. With all good feeling and all 
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kindness, let me say that I am quite opposed to the idea of 
marrying a second time/ 

' Well, no harm has been done,' he answered, with the 
same subdued and tender humorousness that he had shown 
on such occasions in early life. ' If you really won't accept 
me, I must put up with it, I suppose.' His eye fell on the 
clock as he spoke. ' Had you any notion that it was so 
late ? ' he asked. ' How absorbed I have been ! ' 

She accompanied him to the hall, helped him to put 
on his overcoat, and let him out of the house herself. 

' Good-night,' said Barnet, on the doorstep, as the 
lamp shone in his face. ‘ You are not offended with 
me ? ’ 

* Certainly not. Nor you with me ? ' 

* ril consider whether I am or not,' he pleasantly replied. 
' Good-night.' 

She watched him safely through the gate ; and when 
his footsteps had died away upon the road, closed the 
door softly and returned to the room. Here the modest 
widow long pondered his speeches, with eyes dropped 
to an unusually low level. Barnet's urbanity under the 
blow of her refusal greatly impressed her. After having 
his long period of probation rendered useless by her deci- 
sion, he had shown no anger, and had philosophically 
taken her words as if he deserved no better ones. It was 
very gentlemanly of him, certainly ; it was more than 
gentlemanly : it was heroic and grand. The more she 
meditated, the more she questioned the virtue of her con- 
duct in checking him so peremptorily ; and went to her 
bedroom in a mood of dissatisfaction. On looking in the 
glass she was reminded that there was not so much remain- 
ing of her former beauty as to make his frank declaration 
an impulsive natural homage to her cheeks and eyes it 
must undoubtedly have arisen from an old staunch feeling 
of his, deserving tenderest consideration. She recalled to 
her mind with much pleasure that he had told her he was 
staying at the Black-Bull Hotel ; so that if, after waiting a 
day or two, he should not, in his modesty, call again, she 
might then send him a nice little note. ^ To alter her 
views for the present was fax from her intention; but 
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she would allow herself to be induced to reconsider the 
case, as any generous woman ought to do. 

The morrow came and passed, and Mr. Barnet did 
not drop in. At every knock, light youthful hues fle\v 
across her cheek ; and she was abstracted in the presence 
of her other visitors. In the evening she walked about 
the house, not knowing what to do with herself; the 
conditions of existence seemed totally different from those 
which ruled only four-and-twenty sliort hours ago. What 
had been at first a tantalizing, elusive senlinicnt was getting i 
acclimatized within her as a definite lii)i)e, and her person 
was so informed by that emotion that she might almost^ 
have stood as its emblematical representative by the tiuei 
the clock struck ten. In short, an interest in Barnet 
precisely resembling that of her early youtli l(‘d lier present * 
heart to belie her yesterday’s wwds to him, and she longed ■ 
to see him again. I 

The next day she walked out early, thinking she might 
meet him in the street. The growing beauty of her romance | 
absorbed her, and she went from the streu^t to the fields,! 
and from the fields to the shore, without any consciousness! 
of distance, till reminded by her weariness that she conlds 
po no further. He had nowhere a]){)ear(‘d. In the evening 
she took a step which under the circumstances seemed; 
justifiable ; she wrote a note to him at the hotel, inviting 
him to tea with her at six precisely, and signing her note! 
‘ Lucy.' I 

In a quarter of an hour the messenger came back, Mr. I 
Barnet had left the hotel early in the morning of the day! 
before, but he had stated that he would probably return 
in the course of the w^eek. I 

The note was sent back, to be given to him immediately 
on his arrival, i 

There was no sign from the inn that this desired event 
had occurred, either on the next day or the day following. 
On both nights she had been restless, and had scarcely slept 
half-an-hour. > 

On the Saturday, putting off all diflideuce, Lucy went 
herself to the Black-BuU, and questioned \he staff closely. 
Mr. Barnet had cursorily reruiarkeKl wlum leaving that 
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he might return on the Thursday or Friday, but they 
were directed not to reserve a room for him unless he should 
'write. 

He had left no address. 

Lucy sorrowfully took back her note, went home, and 
resolved to wait. 

She did wait — years and years — but Barnet, never 
reappeared. 

Apyil 1880 , 
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I 

The north road from Casterbridge is tedious and lonely, 
especially in winter-time. Along a part of its course it 
connects with Long-Ash Lane, a monotonous track without 
a village or hamlet for many miles, and with very seldom 
a turning. Unapprized wayfarers who are too old, or too 
voung, or in other respects too weak for the distpce to be 
traversed, but who, nevertheless, have to walk it, say, as 
they look wistfully ahead, ‘ Once at the top of that hill, 
and I must surely see the end of Long- Ash Lane ! But 
they reacli the hhltop, and Long-Ash Lane stretches in 

front as mercilessly as before. .^. xi. i. 

Some few years ago a certain farmer was riding through 
this lane in the gloom of a winter evening. Ihe farmer's 
friend, a dairyman, was riding beside him. A few paces 
in the rear rode the farmer's man. All three were well 
horsed on strong, round-barrelled _ cobs ; and to be 
well horsed was to be in better spirits about Long- Ash 
Lane than poor pedestrians could attain to during its 


^^But the farmer did not talk much to Ms friend as he rode 
alons. The enterprise which had brought him there iillea 
his mind ; for in truth it was important. Not altogether 
so important was it, perhaps, when estimated by its vMue to 
society at large ; but if the true measure of a deed be pro- 
portionate to the space it occupies in the heart of him who 
undertakes it. Farmer Charles Darton's business to-night 
could hold its own with the business of kings._ _ 

He was a large farmer. His turnover, as it m called, 
was probably thirty thousand pounds a year. _He had a 
great many draught horses, a great many much cows, 
and of sheep a multitude. This comfortable position was, 
however, none of his own making. It had been created 
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by his father, a man of a very different stamp from tlie 
present representative of the line. 

Barton, the father, had been a one-idea’d character 
with a buttoned-up pocket and a chink-like eye brimmim 
with commercial subtlety. In Barton the son, this trade 
subtlety had become transmuted into emotional, and the 
harshness had disappeared ; he would have been called a 
sad man but for his constant care not to divide himself 
from lively friends by piping notes out of harmony with i 
theirs. Contemplative, he allowed his mind to be a quiet 
meeting-place for memories and hopes. So that, naturallv 
enough, since succeeding to the agricultural calling, and 
up to his present age of thirty-two, he had neither advanced 
nor receded as a capitalist — a stationary result which did 
not agitate one of his unambitious, unstrategic nature 
since he had all that he desired. The motive of his expedi- 
tion to-night showed the same absence of anxious regard 
for Number One. 

_ The party rode on in the slow, safe trot proper to night- 
time and bad roads. Farmer Barton’s head jigging rather 
unromantically up and down against the sky, and Ids 
motions being repeated with bolder emphasis by his friend 
Japheth Johns ; while those of the latter were travestied 
m jerks still less softened by art in the person of the lad 
who attended them. A pair of whitish objects hung one on 
each side of the latter, bumping against him at each step 
pd still further spoiling the grace of hi.s scat. On close 
inspection they might have been perceived to be open 
rush baskets— one containing a turkey, and the other 
some bottles of wine. 

‘ B’ye feel ye can meet your fate like a man, neighbour 
Barton ? ’ asked Johns, breaking a silence which had 
l^^ted while five-and-twenty hedgerow trees had glided 

Mr. Barton with a half-laugh murmured, ' Ay — call 
It my fate 1 Hanging and wiving go by destiny.’ And 
then they were silent again. 

The darkness thickened rapidly, at intervals shutting 
down on &e land in a perceptible flap, like the wave of a 
wing. The customary close of day was accelerated by a 
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simultaneous blurring of the air. With the fall of night 
had come a mist just damp enough to incommode, but not 
sufficient to saturate them. Countrymen as they were 

born, as may be said, with only an open door between 

them and the four seasons — they regarded the mist but 
as an added obscuration, and ignored its humid quality. 

They were travelling in a direction that was enlivened 
by no modern current of traffic, the place of Dari:on's 
pilgrimage being an old-fashioned village — one of the 
Hintocks (several villages of that name, with a distinctive 
prefix or affix, lying thereabout)^ — where the people make 
the best cider and cider-wine in all Wessex, and where the 
dunghills smell of pomace instead of stable refuse as else- 
where. The lane was sometimes so narrow that the 
brambles of the hedge, which hung forward like anglers' 
rods over a stream, scratched their hats and hooked their 
whiskers as they passed. Yet this neglected lane had been 
a highway to Queen Elizabeth's subjects and the cavalcades 
of the past. Its day was over now, and its history as a 
national artery done for ever. 

'Why I have decided to marry her,' resumed Darton 
(in a measured musical voice of confidence which revealed 
a good deal of his composition), as he glanced round to 
see that the lad was not too near, ' is not only that I like 
her, but that I can do no better, even from a fairly practical 
point of view. That I might ha' looked higher is possibly 
true, though it is really all nonsense. I have had experi- 
ence enough in looking above me. " No more superior 
women for me," said I — you know when. Sally is a 
comely, independent, simple character, with no make-up 
about her, who'll think me as much a superior to her as 
I used to think — you know who I mean — was to me.' 

'Ay,' said Johns. 'However, I shouldn't call Sally 
Hall simple. Primary, because no Sally is ; secondary, 
because if some could be, this one wouldn't. 'Tis a wrong 
denomination to apply to a woman, Charles, and affects 
me, as your best man, like cold water. 'Tis like recom- 
mending a stage play by saying there's neither mixrder, 
villainy, nor harm of any sort in it, when that’s what you've 
paid your half-crown to see.' 
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' Well ; may your opinion do you good. Mine’s a 
different one/ And turning the conversation from the 
philosophical to the practical, Darton expressed a hope 
that the said Sally had received what he’d sent on by the 
carrier that day. 

Johns wanted to Imow what that was. 

' It is a dress,’ said Darton. ' Not exactly a wedding- 
dress ; though she may use it as one if she likes. It is 
rather serviceable than showy— suitable for the winter 
weather.’ 

' Good,’ said Johns. ' Serviceable is a wise word in a 
bridegroom. I commend ’ee, Charles.’ 

'For/ said Darton, 'why should a woman dress up 
like a rope-dancer because she’s going to do the most 
solemn deed of her life except dying ? ’ 

' Faith, why ? But she will, because she will, I suppose/ 
said Dairyman Johns. 

' H’rn/ said Darton. 

The lane they follow^ed had been nearly straight for 
several miles, but they now left it for a smaller one which 
after winding uncertainly for some distance forked into 
two. By night country roads are apt to reveal ungainly 
qualities which pass without observation during day; 
and though Darton had ti'avelled this way before, he had 
not done so frequently, Sally having been w^ooed at the 
house of a relative near his own. He never remembered 
seeing at this spot a pair of alternative ways looking so 
equally probable as these two did now. Johns rode on a 
few steps. 

' Don’t be out of heart, sonny,’ he cried. ' Here/s a 
handpost. Ezra — come and climm this post, and tell us the 
way.’ 

The lad dismounted, and jumped into the hedge where the 
post stood under a tree. 

' Unstrap the baskets, or you’ll smash up that wine I ’ 
cried Darton, aS the young man began spasmodically to 
climb the post, baskets and all. 

' Was there ever less head in a brainless world ? ’ said 
Johns. ' Here, simple Ezzy, I’ll do it/ He. leapt off, and 
with much puffing climbed the post, striking a match when 
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he readied the top, and moving the light along the arm, 
the lad standing and gazing at the spectade. 

' I have faced tantalization these twenty years with a 
temper as mild as milk 1 ' said Japheth ; ' but such things 
as this don’t come short of devilry ! ’ And flinging the 
match away, he slipped down to the ground. 

* What’s the matter ? ’ asked. Darton. 

" Not a letter, sacred dr heathen — not so much as would 
tell us the way to the town of Smokeyhole — ever I should 
sin to say it 1 Either the moss and mildew have eat 
away the words, or w’'e have arrived in a land where the 
natyves have lost the art o’ writing, and should ha' brought 
our compass like Christopher Columbus.’ 

‘ Let us take the straightest road,’ said Darton placidly ; 

' I shan’t be sorry to get there — ’tis a tiresome ride. I 
would have driven if I had known.’ 

‘ Nor I neither, sir,’ said Ezra. ' These straps plough 
my shoulder like a ziilL If ’tis much further to your 
lady's home, Maister Darton, I shall ask to be let carry 
half of these good things in my innerds — hee, hee ! ’ 

‘ Don’t you be such a reforming radical, Ezra/ said 
Johns sternly. ‘ Here, I’ll take the turkey.' 

This being done, they went forward by the right-hand 
lane, which ascended a hill, the left winding away under a 
plantation. The pit-a-pit of their horses’ hoofs lessened 
up the slope ; and the ironical directing-post stood in 
solitude as before, holding out its blank arms to the raw 
breeze, which brought a snore from the wood as if Skrymir 
the Giant were sleeping there. 

II 

Three miles to the left of the travellers, along the road 
they had not followed, rose an old house with mullioned 
windows of Ham-hill stone, and chimneys of lavish solidity. 
It stood at the top of a slope beside King’s-Hintock village- 
street, only a mile or two from Kmg’s-Hintock Court, 
yet quite shut away from that mansion and its precincts, 
immediately in front of it grew a large sycamore tree, whose 
bared roots formed a convenient staircase from the road 
below to the front door of the dwelling. Its situation gave 
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the house what little distinctive name it possessed, namely 
‘ The Knap.’ Some forty yards off a brook dribbled past 
which, for its size, made a great deal of noise. At the back 
was a dairy barton, accessible for vehicles and live-stock 
by a side ‘ drong.’ Thus much only of the character of the 
homestead could be divined out of doors at this shady 
evening-time. ^ 

But within there was plenty of light to see by, as plenty 
was construed at Hintock. Beside a Tudor fireplace 
whose moulded four-centred arch was nearly hidden by a 
figured blue-cloth blower, were seated two women — mother 
and daughter— Mrs. Hall, and Sarah, or Sally ; for this 
was a part of the world where the latter modification had 
not as yet been effaced as a vulgarity by the march of 
intellect. The owner of the name was the young woman 
by whose means Mr. Barton proposed to put an end to his 
bachelor condition on the approaching day. 

The mother’s bereavement had been so long ago as 
not to leave much mark of its occurrence upon her’now 
either in face or clothes. She had re.sumed the mob-cap 
of her early married life, enlivening its whiteness by a few 
rose-du-Barry ribbons. Sally required no such aids to 
pinkness. Roseate good-nature lit up her gaze ; her 
features showed curves of decision and judgment ; and 
she might have been regarded without much mistake 
as a warm-hearted, quick-spirited, handsome girl. 

Shetfd most of the talking, her mother listening yyith a 
half-absent air, as she picked up fragments of red-hot wood 
ember with the tongs, and piled them upon the brands. 
But the number of speeches that passed was very small in 
proportion to the meanings exchanged. Long experience 
together often enabled them to see the course of thought 
m each other’s minds without a word being spoken. Be- 
mnd them, in the centre of the room, the table was spread 
for supper, certain whiffs of air laden with fat vapours, 
which ever and anon entered from the kitchen, denoting 
its preparation there. , 

The new gown he was going to send you stays aSout 
on the way like himself,’ Sally’s mother was saying. 

Yes, not finished, I daresay,’ cried Sally independently. 
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‘Lord, I shouldn’t be amazed if it didn’t come at all! 
Young men make such kind promises when they are near 
you, and forget ’em when they go away. But he doesn’t 
intend it as a wedding-gown — he gives it to me merely 
as a gown to wear when I like — a travelling-dress is what it 
would be called by some. Come rathe or come late it 
don’t much matter, as I have a dress of my own to fall 
back upon. But what time is it ? ’ 

She went to the family clock and opened the glass, 
for the hour was not otherwise discernible by night, and 
indeed at all times was rather a thing to be investigated 
than beheld, so much more wall than window was there 
in the apartment. ‘ It is nearly eight,’ said she. 

‘Eight o’clock, and neither dress nor man,’ said Mrs. 
Hall. 

‘ Mother, if you think to tantalize me by talking like 
that, you are much mistaken I Let him be as late as he 
will — or stay away altogether — I don’t care,’ said Sally. 
But a tender, minute quaver in the negation showed 
that there was something forced in that statement. 

Mrs. Hall perceived it, and drily observed that she was 
not so sure about Sally not caring. ‘ But perhaps you 
don’t care so much as I do, after all,’ she said. ‘ For I 
see what you don’t, that it is a good and flourishing match 
for you ; a very honourable offer in Mr. Barton. And I 
think I see a kind husband in him. So pray God ’twill go 
smooth, and wind up well.’ 

Sally would not listen to misgivings. Of course it would 
go smoothly, she asserted. ‘ How you are up and down, 
mother I ’ she went on. ‘ At this moment, whatever hin- 
ders him, we are not so anxious to see him as he is to be 
here, and his thought rims on before him, and settles down 
upon us like the star in the east. Hark I ’ she exclaimed, 
with a breath of relief, her eyes sparkling. ‘ I heard some- 
thing. Yes — ^here they are I ’ 

The next moment her mother’s slower ear also dis- 
tinguished the familiar reverberation occasioned by foot- 
steps clambering up the roots of the sycamore. 

‘Yes, it sounds like them at^last,' she said. ‘^Well, 
it is not so very late after all, considering the distance.’ 

G 
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The footfall ceased, and they arose, expecting a knock, 
They began to think it might have been, after all, some 
neighbouring villager under Bacchic influence, giving the 
centre of the road a wide berth, when their doubts were 
dispelled by the new-comer's entry into the passage. The 
door of the room was gently opened, and there appeared, 
not the pair of travellers with whom we have already 
made acquaintance, but a pale-faced man in the garb of 
extreme poverty— almost in rags. 

* 0, it's a tramp — gracious me ! ' said Sally, starting back 

His cheeks and eye-orbits were deep concaves— rather, 

it might be, from natural weakness of constitution than 
irregular living, though there were indications that he had 
led no careful life. He gazed at the two women fixedly 
for a moment : then with an abashed, humiliated demean- 
our, dropped his glance to the floor, and sank into a chair 
without uttering a word. 

Sally was in advance of her mother, who had remained 
standing by the fire. She now tried to discern the visitor 
across the candles, 

* Why— mother,' said Sally faintly, turning back to Mrs. 
Hall. * It is Phil, from Australia ! ' 

Mrs. Hall started, and grew pale, and a fit of couglung 
seized the man with the ragged clothes, ^ To come home 
like tins ! ' she said, ' 0, Hiilip— are yoti ill ? ' 

‘ No, no, mother,' replied he impatiently, as soon as he 
could speak. 

' But for God's sake how do you come here— and just 
now, too ? ' 

‘ Well, I am here,' said the man. * How it is I hardly 
know. I've come home, mother, because I was driven to 
it. Things were against me out there, and went from bad 
to worse.' 

' Then why didn't you let us know ?— you've not writ a 
line for the last two or three years,' 

The son admitted sadly that he had not, lie said that 
he had hoped and thought he might fetch up again, and 
he able to send good news. Then he had been obliged 
to abandon that hope, and had finally come home from 
sheer necessity — ^previously to making a new start. ' Yes, 
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things are very bad with me,’ he repeated, perceiving their 
commiserating glances at his clothes. 

They brought him nearer the fire, took his hat from his 
thin hand, which was so small and smooth as to show that 
his attempts to fetch up again had not been in a manud 
direction. His mother resumed her inquiries, and dubi- 
ously asked if he had chosen to come that particular night 
for any special reason. 

For no reason, he told her. His arrival had been quite 
at random. Then Philip Hall looked round the room, and 
saw for the first time that the table was laid somewhat 
luxuriously, and for a larger number than themselves ; 
and that an air of festivity pervaded their dress. He asked 
quickly what was going on. 

‘ Sally is going to be married in a day or two,’ replied 
the mother ; and she explained how Mr. Darton, Sally’s 
intended husband, was coming there that night with the 
groomsman, Mr. Johns, and other details. ‘ We thought 
it must be their step when we heard you,’ said- Mrs. Hall. 

The needy wanderer looked again on the floor. ‘ I see 
—I see,’ he murmured. ‘Why, indeed, should I have 
come to-night ? Such folk as I are not wanted here at 
these times, naturally. And I have no business here — 
spoiling other people’s happiness.’ 

‘ Phil,’ said his mother, with a tear in her eye, but 
with a thinness of lip and severity of manner which were 
presumably not more than past events justified ; ‘ since 
you speak like that to me. I’ll speak honestly to you. 
For these three years you have taken no thought for us. 
You left home with a good supply of money, and strength 
and education, and you ought to have made good use of it 
all. But you come back like a beggar ; and that you come 
in a very awkward time for us cannot be denied. Your 
return to-night may do us much harm. But mind — ^you are 
welcome to this home as long as it is mine. I don’t wish to 
turn you adrift. We will make the best of a bad job ; 
and I hope you are not serioudy ill ? ’ 

‘ 0 no. I have only this infernal cough.’ 

She looked at him anxiously. ‘ I think you had better 
go to bed at once,’ she said. 
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' Well — I shall be out of the way there/ said the son 
wearily. ' Having ruined myself, don’t let me ruin you 
by being seen in these togs, for Heaven’s sake. Who do 
you say Sally is going to be married to— a Farmer Barton ? ' 

' Yes — a gentleman-farmer — quite a wealthy man. 
Far better in station than she could have expected. It 
is a good thing, altogether.’ 

' Well done, little Sal 1 ’ said her brother, brightening and 
looking up at her with a smile. * I ought to have written ; 
but perhaps I have thought of you all the more. But let 
me get out of sight. I would rather go and jump into 
the river than be seen here. But have you anything I 
can drink? I am confoundedly thirsty with my long 
tramp.’ 

' Yes, yes, we will bring something upstairs to you,’ 
said Sally, with grief in her face. 

' Ay, that will do nicely. But, Sally and mother — 
He stopped, and they waited. ' Mother, I have not told 
you all,’ he resumed slowly, still looking on the floor 
between his knees. ' Sad as what you see of me is, there's 
worse behind.’ 

His mother gazed upon him in grieved suspense, and 
Sally went and leant upon the bureau, listening for every 
sound, and sighing. Suddenly she turned round, saying, 
' Let them come, I don’t care 1 Philip, tell the worst, and 
take your time,’ 

' Well, then,’ said the unhappy Phil, ' I am not the 
only one in this mess. Would to Heaven I were ! 

But 

'0, Phii r 

M have a wife as destitute as 1/ 

'A wife? ’ said his mother. 

' Unhappily I ’ 

' A wife ! Yes, that is the way with sons ! ' 

'And besides—-’ said he. 

' Besides ! 0, Philip, surely 

' I have two little children.' 

' Wife and children ! ' whispered Mrs. Hall, sinking down 
confounded. 

' Poor little things ! ’ said Sally involuntarily. 
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His mother turned again to him. ‘ I suppose these 
helpless beings are left in Australia ? ’ 

‘ No. They are in England.' 

‘ Well, I can only hope you’ve left them in a respectable 

^^^T’have not left them at all. They are here— within 
a few yards of us. In short, they are in the stable.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ . , . , 

‘ In the stable. I did not like to bring them indoors 
till I had seen you, mother, and broken the bad news a bit 
to you. They were very tired, and are resting out there 

on some straw.’ , 

Mrs. Hall’s fortitude visibly broke down. She had 
been brought up not without refinement, and was even more 
moved by such a collapse of genteel aims as this than a 
substantial dairyman’s widow would in ordinary have been 
moved. ‘ Well, it must be borne,’ she smd, in a low voice, 
with her hands tightly joined. ‘ A starving son, a starving 
wife, starving children! Let it be. But why is this 
come to us now, to-day, to-night ? Could no o^er ims- 
fortune happen to helpless women than this, which mil 
quite upset my poor girl’s chance of a happy life ? Why 
have you done us this wrong, PhUip ? mat respectable 
m an will come here, and marry open-eyed into a family of 

^Nonsense, mother I ’ said Sally vehemently, while 
her face flushed. ‘ Charley isn’t the man to desert me. 
But if he should be, and won’t marry me because Phil s 
come, let him go and marry elsewhere. I won’t be ^hamed 
of my own flesh and blood for any man in England 
—not I ! ’ And then Sally turned away and burst mto 

‘Wait till you are twenty years older and you will tell a 
different tale,' replied her mother. ^ ^ y 

The son stood up. ‘ Mother,’ he said bitterly, as I 
have come, so I will go. All I ask of you is that you will 
allow me and mine to lie in your stable to-night. 1 give 
y migjm y word that we’ll be gone by break of day, and 

trouble you no further 1 ’ , 

Mrs. Hall, the mother, changed at that. U no, sne 
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answered hastily ; ' never shall it be said that I sent anv 
of my own family from my door* Bring 'em in, Philip, or 
take me out to them.' 

' We will put 'em all into the large bedroom/ said Sally, 
brightening, ‘ and make up a large fire. Let's go and help 
them in, and call Rebekah*' (Rebekali was the woman 
who assisted at the dairy and housework ; she lived in 
a cottage hard by with her husband, who attended to the 
cows.) 

Sally went to fetch a lantern from the back-kitchen 
but her brother said, * You won’t want a light. I lit the 
lantern that was hanging there.' 

' What must we call your wife ? ' asked Mrs. Hall. 

' Helena/ said Philip. 

With shawls over their heads they proceeded towards 
the back door. 

' One minute before you go,' interrupted Philip. * I—I 
haven't confessed all/ 

‘ Then Heaven help us ! ' said Mrs. Hall, pushing to 
the door and clasping her hands in calm despair. 

^ ' We passed through Evershead as we came/ he con- 
tinued, ‘and I just looked in at the “ Sow-and-Acorn " 
to see if old Mike still kept on there as usual. The carrier 
had come in from Sherton Abbas at that moment, and 
guessing that I was bound for this place— for I think he 
knew me— he asked me to bring on a dressmaker's parcel 
for Sally that was marked “ immediate/' My wife had 
walked on with the children. 'Twas a flimsy parcel, and 
the paper was tom, and I found on looking at it that it was 
a thick warm gown. I didn't wish you to see poor Helena 
in a shabby state. I was ashamed that you should— 'twas 
not what she was born to. I untied the parcel in the road, 
took it on to her where she was waiting in the Lower Barn, 
and told her I had managed to get it for her, and that 
she was to ask no qiiestion. She, poor thing, must have 
supposed I obtained it on trust, through having reached a 
place where I was known, for she put it on gladly enough. 
She has it on now. Sally has other gowns, 1 dciresay.L 

Sally looked at her mother, speechless. * 

‘ You have others, I daresay I ' repeated Phil, with a 
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sick man’s impatience. ‘I thought to myself. “Better 
Sally cry than Plelena freeze.” Well, is the dress of great 
consequence ? ’Twas nothing very ornamental, as far as 

^ ^'^^no- not of consequence,’ returned Sally sacEy, 
adding in a gentle voice, ' You will not mind if I lend her 
another instead of that one, will you ? ' , 

Philip’s agitation at the confession had brought on 
anXr attadc of the cough, which seemed to shake him to 
nieces. He was so obviously unfit to sit m a chair that 
they helped him upstairs at once ; and having hastily 
given him a cordial and kindled the bedroom fire, they 
descended to fetch their unhappy new relations, 

III 

It was with strange feelings that the ghl and her mother 
lately so cheerful, passed out of the back ‘ioor into the 
open air of the barton, laden with hay scents and the herby 
brSh of cows. A fine sleet had begun to fall, and they 
trotted across the yard quickly. The stable-door was open . 
a light shone from it— from the lantern which always hung 
there, and which Philip had lighted, as he saii SoWy 
nearing the door, Mrs. Hall pronounced the name 

There was no answer for the moment. LooWng she 
was taken bv surprise. Two people appeared before her. 
For one, instead of the drabbish woman she had expected, 
Mrs nil saw a pale, dark-eyed, ladylike creatur^ 
pisoSdity ruled her attire rather than was ruled byut 
Ehe was ii a new and handsome gown, .Sf y’s ^ 

an old bonnets She was standing up, agitated , her hand 
was held by her companion— none else 
Farmer Charles Darton, upon whose fine figure ^he p^e 
stranger’s eyes were fixed, as hts were fixed upon hej. ^ 
other\and held the rein of his horse, which was standmg 

right of Srs.^Hall they both turned, looking at ter 
in a wav neither quite conscious nor unconscious, and 
to recollect ttot v«e necas^ 

solution to the scene. In another moment SaUy 
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entered also, when Mr. Darton dropped his companion’s 
hand, led the horse aside, and came to greet his betrothed 
and Mrs. Hall. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said, smiling— with something like forced 
composure — ‘ this is a roundabout way of arriving, yon 
will say, my dear Mrs. Hall. But we lost our way, which 
made us late. I saw a light here, and led in my horse at 
once— my friend Johns and my man have gone onward 
to the little inn with theirs, not to crowd you too much, 
No sooner had I entered than I saw that this lady had 
taken temporary shelter here— and found I was intruding.’ 

‘ She is my daughter-in-law,’ said Mrs. Hall calmly. 
' My son, too, is, in the house, but he has gone to bed unwell’ 

Sally had stood staring wondcringly at the scene until 
this moment, hardly recognizing Barton’s shake of the 
hand. The spell that bound her was broken by her per- 
ceiving the two little children seated on a heap of hay. 
She suddenly went forward, spoke to them, and took one 
on her arm and the other in her hand. 

‘ And two children ? ’ said Mr. Darton, showing thus 
that he had not been there long enough as yet to under- 
stand the situation. 

‘ My grandchildren,’ said Mrs. Hall, with as much affected 
ease as before. 

Philip Hall’s wife, in spite of this interruption to her 
first rencounter, seemed scarcely so much affected by it as 
to feel anyone’s presence in addition to Mr. Darton's. 
However, arousing herself by a quick reflection, she tluew 
a sudden critical glance of her sad eyes upon Mrs. Hall, 
and, apparently finding her satisfactory, advanced to her 
in a meek initiative. Then Sally and the stranger spoke 
some friendly words to each other, and Sally went on with 
the children into the house. Mrs. Hall and Helena fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Darton followed these, looking at Helena's 
dress and outline, and listening to her voice like a man 
in a dream. 

By the time the others reached the house Sdly had 
already gone upstairs with the tired children. She rapped 
against the wall for Rebekah to come in and help to attend to 
them, Rebekah’s house being a little ' spit-and-daub ’ cabin 
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leaning against the substantial stonework of Mrs. HalFs taller 
erection. When she came a bed was naade up for the little 
ones, and some supper given to them. On descending 
the kairs after seeing this done Sally w.ent to the sitting- 
room. Young Mrs. Plall entered it just in advance of her, 
having in the interim retired with her mother-in-law to 
take off her bonnet, and otherwise make herself present- 
able. Hence it was evident that no further communica- 
tion could have passed between her and Mr. Barton since 
their brief interview in the stable. 

Mr. Japheth Johns now opportunely arrived, and broke 
up the restraint of the company, after a few orthodox 
meteorological commentaries had passed between him and 
Mrs. Hall by way of introduction. They at once sat down 
to supper, the present of wine and turkey not being pro- 
duced for consumption to-night, lest the premature display 
of those gifts should seem to throw doubt on Mrs. Halbs 
capacities as a provider. 

* Drink hearty, Mr. Johns — drink hearty,' said that 
matron magnanimously. ' Such as it is there's plenty of. 
But perhaps cider-wine is not to your taste ? — though 
there's body in it/ 

‘ Quite the contrairy, ma'am — quite the contrairy,'^ said 
the dairyman, ‘ For though I inherit the malt-liquor 
principle from my father, I am a cider-drinker on my 
mother's side. She came from these parts, you know. 
And there's this to be said for't— 'tis a more peaceful 
liquor, and don't lie about a man like your hotter drinks. 
With care, one may live on it a twelve-month without 
knocking down a neighbour, or getting a black eye from 
an old acquaintance.' 

The general conversation thus begun was continued 
briskly, though it was in the main restricted to Mrs. Hall 
and Japheth, who in truth required but little help from 
anybody. There being slight call upon Sally's tongue, 
she had ample leisure to do what her heart most desired, 
namely, watch her intended husband and her sister-in-law 
with a view of elucidating the strange momentary scene 
in which her mother and herself had surprised them in the 
stable. If that scene meant anything, it meant, at least. 
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that they had met before. That there had bcca no time 
for explanations Sally could see. for their niaiiiKT was still 
one of suppressed amazement at each other’s presence 
there. Barton’s eyes, too, fell continually on tlui gown 
worn by Helena as if this were an added riddle to his per- 
plexity ; though to Sally it was the one feature in the 
case which was no mystery. He seemed to feel tliat fate 
had impishly changed his vis^A-vis in the lover’s jig he 
was about to foot ; that while the gown had been expected 
to enclose a Sally, a Helena’s face looked out from the 
bodice ; that some long-lost hand met his own from the 
sleeves. 

Sally could see that whatever Helena might know of 
Barton, she Imew nothing of how the dress entered into 
his embarrassment. And at moments the young girl would 
have persuaded herself that Barton’s looks a.t hei- sister- 
in-law were entirely the fruit of the clothes query. But 
surely at other times a more extensive range, of sixiculation 
and sentiment was expressed by her lover’s oya than that 
which the changed dress would account for. 

Sally’s independence made her one of tlie least jealous 
of women. But tlaere was something in the rc'lations of 
these two visitors which ought to bo explaineil. 

Japheth Johns continued to cotivcrse in his wc'll-known 
style, interspersing his talk with some private rellections 
on the position of Barton and Sally, whic'.h, though the 
sparkle in his eye showed them to be highly euhTtaining 
to himself, were apparently not quite communicable to 
the company. At last he withdrew for the night, going 
off to the roadside inn half-a-mile ahead, whitluT Barton 
promised to follow him in a few minutes. 

Half-an-hour passed, and then Mr. Barton ahso ro.se to 
leave, Sally and her sister-in-law sinmllatieously wishing 
him good-night as they retired upstairs (0 Iheir rooms. 
But on his arriving at the front door with Mrs. Hall a 
sharp shower of rain began to come down, when the widow 
suggested that he should return to the firtwidt* till the 
storm ceased. 

Barton accepted h6r propo,sal, but insisted that, as it 
was getting late, and she was obviously tired, siui should 
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not sit up on his account, since he could let himself out of 
the house, and would quite enjoy smoking a pipe by the 
hearth alone. Mrs. Hall assented ; and Darton was left 
by himself. He spread his knees to the brands, lit up his 
tobacco as he had said, and sat gazing into the fire, and 
at the notches of the chimney-crook which hung above. 

An occasional drop of rain rolled down the chimney 
with a hiss, and still he smoked on ; but not like a man 
whose mind was at rest. In the long run, however, despite 
his meditations, early hours afield and a long ride in the 
open air produced their natural result. He began to doze. 

How long he remained in this half-unconscious state he 
did not know. He suddenly opened his eyes. The back- 
brand had burnt itself in two, and ceased to flame ; the 
light which he had placed on the mantelpiece had nearly 
gone out. But in spite of these deficiencies there was a 
light in the apartment, and it came from elsewhere. Turn- 
ing his head he saw Philip Hall’s wife standing at the 
entrance of the room with a bed-candle in one hand, a 
small brass tea-kettle in the other, and his gown, as it 
certainly seemed, still upon her. 

‘ Helena 1 ' said Darton, starting up. 

Her countenance expressed dismay, and her first words 
were an apology. ' I— -did not know you were here, Mr. 
Darton,’ she said, while a blush flashed to her cheek. ‘ I 
thought every one had retired — I was coming to make a 
little water boil ; my husband seems to be worse. But 
perhaps the kitchen fire can be lighted up again.’ 

‘ Don’t go on my account. By all means put it on here 
as you intended,’ said Darton. ‘ Allow me to help you.’ 
He went forward to take the kettle from her hand, but she 
did not allow him, and placed it on the fire herself. 

They stood some way apart, one on each side of the 
fireplace, waiting till the water should boil, the candle on 
the mantel between them, and Helena with her eyes on 
the kettle. Darton was the first to break the silence. 
'Shall I call Sally?' he said. _ 

‘ 0 no,' she quickly returned. ‘ We have given trouble 
enough already. We have no right here. But wc are 
the sport of fate, and were obliged to come.’ 
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' No right here 1 ' said he in surprise. 

/None. I can’t explain it now/ answered Helena 
‘This kettle is very slow/ 

There was another pause ; the proverbial dilatorim^si 
of watched pots was never more clearly exemplified. 

Helena’s face was of that sort which seems to ask foj 
assistance without the owner’s Imowledge — the very anti 
podes of Sally’s, which was self-reliance expressed. l)ar- 
ton’s eyes travelled from the kettle to Helena’s face, tkei: 
back to the kettle, then to the face for rather a lorigei 
time. 'So I am not to know anything of the niyster> 
that has distracted me all the evening ? ’ he said. ‘ How 
is it that a woman, who refused me because (as I supposed) 
my position was not good enough for her taste, is found 
to be the wife of a man who certainly seems to be worse 
off than I ? ’ 

' He had the prior claim,’ said she. 

' What ! you knew him at that time ? ’ 

' Yes, yes ! And he went to Australia, and sent for rue, 
and I joined him out there ! ’ 

' Ah — that was the mystery ! ’ 

' Please say no more,’ she implored, ' Whatever iny 
errors, I have paid for them during the last five years 

The heart of Darton was subject to sudden overllowings, 
He was kind to a fault. ' I am sorry from my soul/ he 
said, involuntarily approaching her. Helena witlidrew a 
step or two, at which he became conscious of his move- 
ment, and quickly took his former place. Here he stood 
without speaking, and the little kettle began to sing, 

' Well, you might have been my wife if you had chonnu' 
he said at last. But that’s all past and gone. Howewer, 
if you are in any trouble or poverty I shall be ghid to hv. 
of service, and as your relation by marriage I shall hiiw a 
right to be. Does your uncle know of your distress ? * 

^ My uncle is dead. He left me without a farthing* 
And now we have two children to maintain*’ 

thatT^^*’ nothing ? How could he be so cruel 

‘ I disgraced myself in his eyes.’ 

Now,’ said Darton earnestly, ' let me take care of Ihu 
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children, at least while you are so unsettled. You belong 
to another, so L cannot take care of you/ 

‘ Yes, you can,' said a voice ; and suddenly a third figure 
stood beside them. * It was Sally. 'You can, since you 
seem to wish to,' she repeated. ' She no longer belongs 
to another. . . . My poor brother is dead ! ' 

Her face was red, her eyes sparkled, and all the woman 
came to the front. ' I have heard it ! ' she went on to 
him passionately. ' You can protect her now as well as 
the children 1 ' She turned then to her agitated sister-in- 
law. ' I heard something,' said Sally (in a gentle murmur, 
differing much from her previous passionate words), ' and 
I went into his room. It must have been the moment 
you left. He went off so quickly, and weakly, and it was 
so unexpected, that I couldn't leave even to call you.' 

Darton was just able to gather from the confused dis- 
course which followed that, during his sleep by the fire, 
Sally's brother whom he had never seen had become worse ; 
and that during Helena’s absence for water the end had 
unexpectedly come. The two young women hastened 
upstairs, and he was again left alone. 

After standing there a short time he went to the front 
door and looked out ; till, softly closing it behind him, he 
advanced and stood under the large sycamore-tree. The 
stars were flickering coldly, and the dampness which had 
just descended upon the earth in rain now sent up a chill 
from it. Darton was in a strange position, and he felt it. 
The unexpected appearance, in deep poverty, of Helena — 
a young lady, daughter of a deceased naval officer, who 
had been brought up by her uncle, a solicitor, and had 
refused Darton in marriage years ago — the passionate, 
almost angry demeanour of Sally at discovering them, the 
abrupt announcement that Helena was a widow ; all this 
coming together was a conjuncture difficult to cope with 
in a moment, and made him question whether he ought to 
leave the house or offer assistance. But for Sally's manner 
he would unhesitatingly have done the latter. 

He was still standing under the tree when the door in 
front of him opened, and Mrs. Hall came out. She went 
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round to the garden-gate at the side without seeing him. 
Barton followed her, intending to speaL Pausing out- 
side, as if in thought, she proceeded to a sjiot where the 
sun came earliest in spring-time, and where the north wind 
never blew ; it was where the row of beehives -stood under 
the wall. Discerning her object, he waited till she had 
accomplished it. , , , 

It was the universal custom thereabout to wake (he bees 
by tapping at their hives whenever a death occui red in the 
household, under the belief that if this were not done the bees 
themselves would pine away and peridi during the ensuing 
year. As soon as an interior buzzing responded to her tap 
at the first hive Mrs. Hall went on to the second, and thus 
pag gpd down the row. As soon as she came biick hi: met her. 

‘ What can I do in this trouble, Mrs. Hall ? ’ he said. 

‘ O— nothing, thank you, nothing,' she said in a tearful 
voice, now just perceiving him. ‘ We have called Kebekah 
and her husband, and they will do everything necessary.’ 
She told him in a few words the particulars of her son’s 
arrival, broken in health— indeed, at death's very door, 
though they did not suspect it— and suggested, a.s the 
result of a conversation between her and her daughter, 
that the wedding should be postponed. 

‘ Yes, of course,’ said Barton. ‘ I think now to go 
straight to the inn and tell Johns what has haiipened.' 
It was not till after he had shaken hands with her that he 
turned hesitatingly and added,,' Will you toll the mother 
of his children that, as they are now left fatherless, I .shall 
be glad to take the eldest of them, if it would be any con- 
venience to her and to you ? ' 

Mrs. Hall promised that her son’s widow should be told 
of the offer, and they parted. He retired down the rooty 
slope and disappeared in the Erection of the inn, where 
he informed Johns of the circumstances. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Hall had entered the house. Sally wa.s downstair.^ in the 
sitting-room alone, and her mother explained to her that 
Barton had readily assented to the postponement. 

‘No doubt he has,’ said Sally, with sad emphasis. ' It 
is not put off for a week, or a month, or a year. I shall 
never many him, and s^ wii! ’ 
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Reaching the renowned ' White Horse,' Darton inquired 
if Miss and young Mrs. Hall were there to meet litile Philip 
(as they had agreed to be). He was answ<‘rtH;l by the 
appearance of Helena alone at the door. 

' At the last moment Sally would not t'onu\* sht;^ faltered. 

That meeting practically settled the |)oint towards which 
these long-severed persons were converging. I^ut nothing 
was broached about it for some time ycd:. Sally Hall had^ 
in fact, imparted the first decisive motion t*V(‘nts by 
refusing to accompany Helena. She soon gave tliern a 
second move by writing the following note : - 

' [Private.] 

'Dear CiiAiaES, — Living here so long and intimately with 
Helena, I have naturally learnt licr history', espc'cially that of it 
which refers to you. I am sure she would accept you as a Imshand 
at the proper time, and I think you ought to give her thr opt>ar- 
tunity. You inquire in an old note if i am sorrv that I showed 
temper (which it wasn't) that night when I lusird vou talking to her 
No, Charles, I am not sorry at ail for what I said thcm--Vours 
sincerely, 

' Shttr Hall/ 


Thus set in train, the transfer of DarloiPs lu*art back 
to its original quarters proceeded by mere lapse of time 

In the following Jvdy, Darton went to his friend Japhetli 
to ask him at last to fulfil the bridal ollia^ whii-ii had been 
in abeyance since the previous January twelvemonths. 

‘With air my heart, man 0 ' constancy! ' .said Dairy- 
man Johns warmly. ‘ I’ve lost most of "my genteel fair 
complexion haymaking this hot weather, 'ti.H true, but 
ni do your business as well as them that hxik better 
Uiere be scents and good hair-oil in the world yet, thank 
God. pd they’ll take off the roughest o' inv «!ge. I'll 
compliment her. " Better late than never, Sally Hall ” 
1 11 say/ « » 

M* hurriedly. * It is young 


Japheth s face, as soon as he really conipridiended, 
became a picture of reproa^ful dismay, ' Not Sally ? ’ he 

TTafi I Sf ^ believe it I Young Mrs. 

Hall I Well, well— where’s your wisdom ? ' 
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not be reconciled would 

ever woman was,' he cried ® having if 

‘But I supDosrT S. And now to let her go 1' 
Carton. ^ marry where I like.' said 

siveS"™'' TW?rfn?f eyebrows exnres- 

IM Ld dS?^ra'’S' 

went off sorry, and even unhlnnv rf, ? 
was about to leave that Japlieth 

words which had diSd tbl , ^he 

plained away or »teed 'j?” ”« ““y to be ea- 

Helena" “S°” 

her little girl joined the boy who h^ 
look on Barton's house as home ^ 

dented hSpi^sfand?atifSbn 

in his life, and it tos S nS I, a flaw 

possible. But after a season tb^ “prided as was humanly 
less clearly, and there were sbaH ®*r®^ ®1 ®''^ents followed 
was a frag^^e woman oTuttwf^ 
morally, U Sc“L timf^^ P^T^f^y 
her~eight or ten vears bf^f^rA b ^ ^ onginally known 
She had loved herSfoufl^f^ff had been severely tried, 
ally given to mSg Sometlme^^^^ 
the gentUities oAef' early SrSiffn^ 
her present state with bLAw^t,AT° ol companng 

ninety nil of thf 

she took the first fetni t 7^^* t)een before 

She did nS eS '^'1? him. 

^e was thrown as a Ihrivine SSwif “sS'^ir'“"5 
the pretty trifles of agricultwal domes^cL 
her as sorrv details anrf btaT^.^ P°“'®®ticity to ghde by 
rry aetaus, and had it not been for the children 
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Darton’s house would have seemed but little brighter than 

Thfs led toSSSonal unpleasantness, until Darton some- 
timeTdedaxed to himself that such endeavours as his to 
Sy 4rly deviations of the heart by harking back to the 
Sd poiS^mostly failed of success. Perhaps Johns tos 
ridiP he would say. ‘ I should have gone on with Sally. 
Sltorii vda the tide and make the best of its course 
tiiS. stem it at the risk of a capsize. But he kept these 
unmelodious thoughts to himself, and was outwardly com 

'' rafsomevS^ barren tract of his life had e.Kteuded to 
less than a year and a half when his pondmags wore cut 
short by the loss of the woman they conceiiicd. When 
Te was in her grave he thought better of her than when 
she had been ahve ; the farm was a worse place without 
her than with her, after all. No woman short of divine 
could have gone through such an experience as hers wth 
her first husband without becoming a little smirecl. Her 
stagnant sympathies, her sometimes unreasonable iiumner, 
had covered a heart frank and wdl-meanmg. and ongmdly 
hopeful and warm. She left him a tiny red infant in white 
wrappings. To make life as easy as possible to this touch- 
ing object became at once his care. 

As this duld learnt to walk and talk Darton learnt to 
see feasibility in a scheme which pleased him. Revolving 
the experiment which he had hitherto made upon life, he 
fanded he had gained^ wisdom from his mistakes and cau- 
tion from Ins miscarriages. , 

What the scheme was needs no penetration to diKOver. 
Once more he had opportunity to recast and rectify his 
ill-'OTought situations by returning to Sally Hall, who still 
lived quietly on under her mother’s roof at Hintock. 
Helena had been a woman to lend pathos and rehnenient 
to a home ; Sally was the woman to brighten jt. She 
would not, as Hdena did, despise the rural simjilicities of a 
farmer's fireside. Moreover, she had a pre-eminent quali- 
fication for Barton's household ; no other woman could 
make so desirable a mother to her brother’s two children 
and Darton’s one as Sally— while Darton, now that Hdena 
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had gone, was a more promising husband for Sally than he 
had ever been when liable to reminders from an uncured 
sentimental wound. 

Darton was not a man to act rapidly, and the working 
out of his reparative designs might have been delayed for 
some time. But there came a winter evening precisely 
like the one which had darkened over that former ride to 
Hintock, and he asked himself why he should postpone 
longer, when the very landscape called for a repetition of 
that attempt. 

^ He told his man to saddle the mare, booted and spurred 
himself with a younger horseman’s nicety, kissed tire two 
youngest clrildren, and rode off. To make the journey a 
complete parallel to the first, he would fain have had his 
old acquaintance Japheth Johns with him. But Johns, 
alas ! was missing. His removal to the other side of the 
county had left unrepaired the breach which had arisen 
between him and Darton; and though Darton had forgiven 
him a hundred times, as Johns had probably forgiven 
Darton, the effort of reimion in present circumstances was 
one not likely to be made. 

He screwed himself up to as cheerful a pitch as he could 
without his former crony, and became content with his 
own thoughts as he rode, instead of the words of a com- 
panion. The sun went down ; the boughs appeared 
sc®itched in like an etching against the sky ; old crooked 
men with faggots at their backs said ‘ Good-night, sir,’ and 
Darton replied ‘ Good-night ' right heartily. 

By the time he reached the forking roads it was getting 
as dark as it had been on the occasion when Johns climbed 
the directing-post. Darton ; made no mistake this time. 
'Nor shall I be able to mistake, thank Heaven, when I 
arrive,' he murmured. It gave him peculiar satisfaction 
to think that the proposed marriage, like his first, was of 
the nature of setting in order things long awry, and not a 
momentary freak of fancy. 

Nothing hindered the smoothness of his journey, which 
seemed not half its former length. Though dark, it was 
only between five and six o’clock when the bulky chimneys 
of Mrs. Hall's residence appeared in view behind the syca- 
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more tree. On second, thouglits lie retrented cind put up 
at the ale-house as in former time ; and when he had plumed 
himself before the inn mirror, called for something to drink, 
and smoothed out the incipient wrinkles of care, he walked 
on to the Knap with a quick step. 

V 

That evening Sally was making ‘ pinners ’ for the milkers, 
who were now increased by two, for her mother and herself 
no longer joined in milking the cows themselves. But 
upon the whole there was little change in the household 
economy, and not much in its appearance, beyond such 
minor particulars as that the crack over the window, which 
had been a hundred years coming, was a trifle wider ; that 
the beams were a shade blacker ; that the influence of 
modernism had supplanted the open chimney-corner by a 
grate ; that Rebekah, who had worn a cap when she had 
plenty of hair, had left it off now she had scarce any, 
because it was reported that caps were not fasliionable; 
and that Sally's face had naturally assumed a more womanly 
and experienced cast. 

Mrs. Hall was actually lifting coals with tlie tongs, as 
she had used to do. 

‘ Five years ago this very night, if I am not mistaken ’ 

she said, laying on an ember. 

‘ Not this very night— though 'twas one night this we^,' 
said the correct SMly. 

‘ Well, *tis near enough. Five years ago Mr. Darton 
came to marry you, and my poor boy Phil came home to 
die.’ She sighed. ‘Ah, Sally,’ she presently said, ‘if you 
had managed well Mr. Darton would have had you, Helena 
or none.’ 

‘ Don’t be sentimental about that, mother,’ begged SaUy. 
' I didn’t care to manage well in such a case. Though I 
liked him, I wasn’t so anxious. I would never have mar- 
ried the man in the midst of such a hitch as that wius,’ she 
added with decision ; ‘ and I don’t think I would if he 
were to ask me now.’ 

‘ I am not sure about that, unless you have another in 
your eye.’ 
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^ I wouldn't ; and 111 tell yon why. I could hardly 
marry him for love at this time o' day. And as we've 
quite enough to live on if we give up the dairy to-morrow, 
I should have no need to marry for any meaner reason. 

. . , I am quite happy enough as I am, and there's an 
end of it.' 

Now it was not long after this dialogue that there came a 
mild rap at the door, and in a moment there entered 
Rebekah, looking as though a ghost had arrived. The 
fact was that that accomplished skimmer and churner 
(now a resident in the house) had overheard the desultory 
observations between mother and daughter, and on open- 
ing the door to Mr. Darton thought the coincidence must 
have a grisly meaning in it. Mrs, Hall welcomed the 
farmer with warm surprise, as did Sally, and for a moment 
they rather wanted words. 

' Can you push up the chimney-crook for me, Mr. Bar- 
ton ? — the notches hitch,', said the matron. He did it, and 
the homely little act bridged over the awkward conscious- 
ness that he had been a stranger for four years. 

Mrs. Plall soon saw what he had come for, and left the 
principals together while she went to prepare him a late 
tea, smiling at Sally's recent hasty assertions of indiffer- 
ence, when she saw how civil Sally was. When tea was 
ready she joined them. She fancied that Darton did not 
look so confident as when lie had arrived ; but Sally was 
quite light-hearted, and the meal passed pleasantly. 

About seven he took his leave of them. Mrs, Hall went 
as far as the door to light him down the slope. On the 
doorstep he said frankly— 

' I came to ask your daughter to marry me ; chose the 
night and everything, with an eye to a favourable answer. 
But she won't.' 

* Then she's a very ungrateful girl ! ' emphatically said 
Mrs. Hall. 

Darton paused to shape Ms sentence, and asked, ' I— I 
suppose there's nobody else more favoured ? ' 

' I can't say that there is, or that there isn't/ answered 
Mrs. Hall ^ She's private in some tMngs. I'm on your 
side, however, Mr, Darton, and I’ll talk to her/ 
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‘Thank 'ee, thank 'ee ! ’ said the farmer iii a gayer 
accent and with this assurance the not very satisfactory 
Sai^e to an end. Darton descended the roots of the 
ScaiSore the light was withdrawn, and the door closed. 
At Ae bottom of the slope he nearly ran against a man 

^^°?an a ScwW believe his few senses on such a dark 
nieht or can’t he ? ’ exclaimed one whose utterance Darton 
mcomized in a moment, despite its unexpectedness I 
dare not swear he can, though I fain would 1 1 he speaker 

^^Darton said he was glad of this 

was, of putting an end to the silence of years, and asked 
the dairyman what he was travelling that way lor. 

Tapheth showed the old jovial conlu once m a moment. 

‘ l4i going to see your— relations— as to 

me“he slid-' Mrs. Hall and Sally. Well, Charles, the 
fact is I find the natural baxbarousness of man us much 
increased by a bachelor life, and, as your leaving.s were 
always good enough for me, I’m trying civilization here. 

He nodded towards the house. . , T^ , / r 

‘ Not with Sally— to marry her ? said Darton, feeling 
something like a rill of ice water between his shoulders. 

‘ Yes by the help of Providence and my personal charms. 
And I think I shall get her. I am this road ew'ry week- 
my present dairy is only four miles off, you know, and I 
see her through the window.^ "fis rather odd tliat I was 
going to speak practical to-night to her for the lirst time. 

You’ve just called ? ’ , j 

‘Yes, for a short while. But she didn’t say a word 

about you.’ . , t-u 

' A good sign, a good sign. Now that decides nic. 1 11 

swing the mallet and get her answer this very night as I 

^ A few more remarks, and Darton. wishing his friend 
joy of Sally in a slightly hollow tone of jocularity, bade 
him good-bye. Johns promised to write particulars, and 
ascended, and was lost in the shade of the house and tree. 
A rectangle of light app^ed when Johns was admitted, 
and all was dark again. 
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' Happ}^ ' Japheth ! ' said Darton. 'This then is the 
explanation 1 ' 

He determined to return home that night. In a quarter 
of an hour he passed out of the village, and the next day 
went about his swede-lifting and storing as if nothing had 
occurred. 

He waited and waited to hear from Johns whether the 
wedding-day was fixed: but no letter came. He learnt 
not a single particular till, meeting Johns one day at a 
horse-auction, Barton exclaimed genially— rather more 
genially than he felt — ' When is the joyful day to be ? ' 

To his great surprise a reciprocity of gladness was not 
conspicuous in Johns. * Not at all,' he said, in a very 
subdued tone. ' 'Tis a bad job ; she won't have me.' 

Barton held his breath till he said with treacherous 
solicitude, ' ITy again — 'tis coyness.' 

' 0 no,' said Johns decisively. 'There's been none of 
that. We talked it over dozens of times in the most fair 
and square way. She tells me plainly, I don't suit her. 
'Twould be simply annoying her to ask her again. Ah, 
Charles, you threw a prize away when you let her slip five 
years ago.' 

' I did— I did,' said Barton. 

He returned from that auction with a new set of feelings 
in play. He had certainly made a surprising mistake in 
thinking Johns his successful rival. It really seemed as if 
he might hope for Sally after all. 

This time, being rather pressed by business, Barton had 
recourse to pen-and-ink, and wrote her as manly and 
straightforward a proposal as any woman could wish to 
receive. The reply came promptly : — 

' Dear Mr. Darton, — I am as sensible as any woman can be of the 
goodness tliat leads yon to make me this oiler a second time. Better 
women than I would be proud of the honour, for when I read your 
nice long sx^cechcs on mangold-wurzel, and such-like topics, at the 
Casterbridge Farmers* Clu& I do feel it an honour, I assure you. 
But my answer is just the same as before. I will not try to explain 
what, in truth, I cannot explain— my reasons ; I will simply say that 
I TOtist decline to be married to you. With good wishes as in former 
times, I axn, your faithful friend, 


* Sally Hall.* 
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Darton dropped the letter hopelessly. Beyond the 
negative, there was just a possibility of sarcasm in it---. 
' nice long speeches on mangold-wiirzel ' had a suspicious 
sound. However, sarcasm or none, there was the answer, 
and he had to be content. 

He proceeded to seek relief in a business which at tins 
time engrossed much of his attention— that of (:lea.ring u|) 
a curious mistake just current in tlie county, that he had 
been nearly ruined by the recent failure oi' a locail !)ank. 
A farmer named Darton had lost heavily, and tint simi- 
larity of name had probably led to tlie error. Bciitd in it 
was so persistent that it demanded several days of lelter- 
writing to set matters straight, and ptTsnadt^ world 
that he was as solvent as ever he had bt‘en in his life. He 
had hardly concluded this worrying task when, \o his 
delight, another letter arrived in the handwriting of Sally. 

Darton tore it open ; it was very sliort. 

‘Dear Mr. Darton, —W e have been so alanurd tlu-M* la 4 few 
days by the report that you were ruined by ih(‘ r.toppayf* 

Bank, that, now it is contradicted, 1 hasleli, bv luv inoilua h wisli', 
to say how truly glad we are to hud there is iio ftuuitlaf inn h,r the 
report. After your kindness to ruy ]HK>r brntlit-r'.s rlUhirt-n. i eau 
do no less than write at siicli a luonient. Wi* liatl a h'lU*r fnun each 
of them a few days ago.— Your faitliful friend, 

‘ Sallv IIaij./ 

‘ Mercenary little woman ! ’ said Darton to himself with 
a smile. ' Then that was the secret of her refusal Unis 
time— she thought I was ruined.’ 

Now, such was Darton, that as hours went on lie could 
not help feeling too generously toward.s Sallv to camdeiim 
her in this. What did he want in a wife ? he asked him- 
self. Love and integrity. Wliatnext? Worldly wisdom. 
And was there really more than worldly wisdom in her 
refusal to aboard a sinking ship ? She now kiu'w it 
w^ otherwise. ‘ Begad,’ he said, * I’ll try her again.' 

The fact was he had so set liis heart n|ion Sally, and 
bally alone, that nothing was to be allowed to baulk him, 
and his reasoning was purely formal. 

Anniversaries having been unpropitious, he waited on 
till a bright day late, in May— a clay when all animate 
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nature was fancying, in its trusting, foolish way, that it 
was going to bask under blue sky for evermore. As he 
nide through J,ong-Ash Lane it was scarce recognizable as 
uic Hack of his two winter journeys. No mistake could 
.7'^; 7? with his eyes shut. The cuckoo’s note 
-n ’ between April tentativeness and midsummer 
di.CKipiludc, and the reptiles in the sun behaved as win- 
niugdy as kittens on a hearth. Though afternoon, and 
about the. same time as on the last occasion, it was broad 
day and sunslune when he entered Hintock, and the details 
Of the Knap dairy-house were visible far up the road. He 
saw bally in the garden, and was set vibrating. He had 
hi .St intmulwl to go on to the inn ; but ‘ No,' he said • ' I’ll 
tie my horse to the garden-gate. If all goes well it can 
sooii be Kj-ktm round ; if not, I mount and ride away.’ 

darkened the room in 
wnicli Mis. iiali sat, and made her start, for he Iiad ridden 
by a side path to the top of the slope, where riders seldom 
came. In a few seconds he was in the garden with Sally. 

hive-- -ay, three inmutcs^-did the business at the back 
Of that row of bees. 1 hough .spring had come, and heavenly 
scene. Darton succeeded not. ‘ iVo/ 
said Sally firmly. ' I will never, never marry you, Mr, 
Darton. I would have done it once ; but now I never 


But • --I’ implored Mr. Darton. And with a hurst of 
real chKiuence he went on to declare all sort.s of things 
that he would do for her. He would drive her to see her 
mother eviTy wi'ek-'take lier to London— settle so much 
money upon her—IIeaven knows what he did not promise 
‘bul tempt her with. But it availed nothing. 
She mtiTjxised with a stout negative which cIo.se, d the course 
of his argument like an iron gate across a highway. Darton 
paused. 

' ' you hadn’t heard of ray sup- 

posed failure when you declined last time ? ' 

I had not,’ .she said. * TImt you believed me capable 
such a reason does not help your cause.’ 
And tis not btjcause of any soreness from my sliglitine 
you yt'ars ago ? ' J' b t> 
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‘ No. That soreness is long past.’ 

‘ Ah— then you despise me, Sally ! ’ 

‘ No,' she slowly answered. ‘ I don’t altogether despise 
you. I don’t tliink you quite such a hero as I once did 
— that’s all. The truth is, I am happy enough as I am, 
and I don’t mean to marry at all. Now, may I ask a 
favour, sir ? ’ She spoke with an ineffable charm, which, 
whenever he thought of it, made him curse his loss of her 
as long as he lived. 

‘ To any extent.’ 

' Please do not put tliis question to me any more. Friends 
as long as you like, but lovers and married never.’ 

‘ I never will,’ said Barton. ' Not if I live a hundred 
years.’ 

And he never did. That he had worn out his welcome 
in her heart was only too plain. 

\il^en his step-chili:en had grown up and were placed 
out in life all communication between Barton and the Hall 
family ceased. It was only by chance that, years after, 
he learnt that Sally, notwithstanding the solicitations her 
attractions drew down upon her, had refused several offers 
of marriage, and steadily adhered to her purpose of leadine 
a single life. ^ 

May 1884, 
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THE DISTRACTED PREACHER 

HOW HIS COLD WAS CURED 
I 

Something delayed the arrival of the Wesleyan minister, 
and a young man came temporarily in his stead. It was 
on the thirteenth of January 183- that Mr. Stockdale, the 
young man in question, made his humble entry into the 
village, unknown, and almost unseen. But when those of 
the inhabitants who styled themselves of his connection 
became acquainted with him, they were rather pleased 
with the substitute than otherwise, though he had scarcely 
as yet acquired ballast of character sufficient to steady the 
consciences of the hundred-and-forty Methodists of pure 
blood wffio, at this time, lived in Nether-Moynton, and to 
give in addition supplementary support to the mixed race 
which went to church in the morning and chapel in the 
evening, or when there was a tea — as many as a hundred- 
and-ten people more, all told, and including the parish- 
clerk in the winter-time, when it was too dark for the vicar 
to observe who passed up the street at seven o’clock — 
which, to be just to him, he was never anxious to do. 

It was owing to this overlapping of creeds that the cele- 
brated population-puzzle arose among the denser gentry 
of the district around Nether-Moynton : how could it be 
that a parish containing fifteen score of strong full-grown 
Episcopalians, and nearly thirteen score of well-matured 
Dissenters, numbered barely two-and-twenty score adults 
in all ? 

The young man being personally interesting, those with 
whom he came in contact were content to waive for a 
while the graver question of his sufficiency. It is said that 
at this time of his life his eyes were affectionate, though 
without a ray of levity ; that his hair was curly, and his 
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figure tall ; that he was, in short, a very lovable youth, 
who won upon his female hearers as soon as they saw and 
heard him, and caused them to say. Why didn t we know 
of this before he came, that we might have gi'ed him a 

■warmer welcome ! ’ ■ . „ 

The fact was that, knowing him to be only provisionally 
selected, and expecting nothing remarkable m his iierson 
or doctrine, they and the rest of his flock in Nol her-Moyn- 
ton had felt almost as indilferent about lus advent as if 
they had been the soundest church-going parishioners in 
the country, and he their true and appointed parson. I hus 
when Stockdale set foot in the place nobody had secured a 
lodging for him, and though his journey had given him a 
bad cold in the head he was forced to attend to that busi- 
ness himself. On inquiry he learnt that the only possible 
accommodation in the village would be found at the house 
of one Mrs. Lizzy Newberry, at the upper end of the street. 

It was a youth who gave this information, and Stock- 
dale asked him who Mrs. Newberry might be. 

The boy said that she was a widow-woman, who had 
got no husband, because he was dead. Mr. Newberry, he 
added, had been a well-to-do man enough, as tlie saying 
was, and a farmer ; but he had gone off in a decline. As 
regarded Mrs. Newberry’s serious side, Stockdale gathered 
that she w'as one of the trimmers who went to church and 
chapel both. 

‘ I'll go there,’ said Stockdale, feeling that, in the absence 
of purely sectarian lodgings, he could do no better. 

'She’s a little particular, and won’t hae gover'ment 
folks, or curates, or the pa’son’s friends, or such like,' said 
the lad dubiously. 

‘ Ah, that may be a promising sign : I'll call. Or no; 
just you go up and ask first if she can find room for me. 
I have to see one or two persons on another matter. You 
will find me down at the carrier’s.' 

In a quarter of an hour the lad came back, and said 
that Mrs. Newberry would have no objection to accommo- 
date him, whereupon Stockdale called at the house. It 
stood within a garden-hedge, and seemed to be roomy and 
comfortable. He saw an elderly woman, with whom he 
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made arrangements to come the same night, since there 
was no inn in the place, and he wished to house himself 
as soon as possible ; the village being a local centre from 
which he was to radiate at once to the different small 
chapels in the neighbourhood. He forthwith sent his lug- 
gage to Mrs, Newberry's from the carrier's, where he had 
taken shelter, and in the evening walked up to his tem- 
porary home. 

As he now lived there, Stockdale felt it unnecessary to 
knock at the door, and entering quietly he had the pleas- 
ure of hearing footsteps scudding away like mice into the 
back quarters. He advanced to the parlour, as the front 
room was called, though its stone floor was scarcely dis- 
guised by the carpet, which only overlaid the trodden 
areas, leaving sandy deserts under the furniture. But the 
room looked snug and cheerful. The firelight shone out 
brightly, trembling on the bulging mouldings of the table- 
legs* playing with brass knobs and handles, and lurking in 
great strength on the under surface of the chimney-piece. 
A deep arm-chair, covered with horsehair, and studded 
with a countless throng of brass nails, was pulled up on 
one side of the fireplace. The tea-things were on the table, 
the teapot cover was open, and a little handbell had been 
laid at that precise point towards which a person seated 
in the great chair might be expected instinctively to stretch 
his hand. 

Stockdale sat down, not objecting to his experience of 
the room thus far, and began his residence by tinkling the 
bell A little girl crept in at the summons, and made tea 
for him. Her name, she said, was Marther Sarer, and she 
lived out there, nodding towards the road and village 
generally. Before Stockdale had got far with Ins meal a 
tap souiKh‘.(l on the door behind 1pm, and on his telling 
the inquirer to come in, a rustle of garments caused him 
to turn his head. He saw before him a fine and extremely 
well-made young woman, with dark hair, a wide, sensible, 
beautiful forehead, eyes that warmed him before he knew 
it, and a mouth that was in itself a picture to all apprecia- 
tive souls. 

* Can I get you anything else-for tea ? * she said, coming 
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forward a step or two, an expression of liveliness on her 
features, and her hand waving the door by its edge. 

‘ Nothing, thank you,’ said Stockdale, thinking less of 
what he replied than of what might be her relation to the 
household. 

‘ You are quite sure ? ’ said the young woman, ai>parently 
aware that he had not considered his an,swer. 

He conscientiously examined the tea-things, and found 
them all there. ' Quite sure. Miss Newberry,' lu; said. 

' It is Mrs. Newberry,’ she said. ‘ Lizzy Niiwberry. I 
used to be Lizzy Simpkins.' 

‘ 0, I beg your pardon, Mi'S. Newberry.’ And before he 
had occasion to say more she left the room. 

Stockdale remained in some doubt till Martha Stirah 
came to clear the table. ' Whose house is thi.s, iny little 
woman ? ’ said he. 

‘ Mrs. Lizzy Newberry’s, sir.' 

‘Then Mrs. Newberry is not the old lady I .saw this 
afternoon ? ' 

‘No. That’s Mrs. Newberry’s mother. It was Mrs. 
Newberry who corned in to you just by now, because she 
wanted to see if you was good-looking.’ 

Later in the evening, when Stockdale was aliout to begin 
supper, she came again. ‘ I have come myself, Mr. Stock- 
dale,’ she said. The minister stood up in acknowledgment 
of the honour. ‘ I am afraid little Marther might not 
make you understand. Wliat mH you have for supper ? 
— there's cold rabbit, and there’s a ham uncut,' 

Stockdale said he could get on nicely with those viands, 
and supper was laid. He had no more thtm cut a slice 
when tap-tap came to the door again. The miui.ster had 
already learnt that this particular rhythm in tap.s denoted 
the fingers of his enkindling landlady, and the doomed 
young fellow huried his first mouthful under a look of 
receptive blanduess. 

‘ We have a chicken in the house, Mr. Stockdahj —I 
quite forgot to mention it just now. Perhaps you would 
like Marther Sarer to bring it up ? ’ 

Stockdale had advanced far enough in the art of being a 
young man to say that he did not want the chicken, unless 
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she brought it up herself ; but when it was uttered he 
blushed at the daring gallantry of the speech, perhaps a 
shade too strong for a serious man and a minister. In 
three rniiuites the chicken appeared, but, to his great sur- 
prise, only in the hands of Martha Sarah. Stockdale was 
disappointed, which perhaps it was intended that he should 
be. 

He Iiad hnislied supper, and was not in the least antici- 
pating Mrs. Newberry again that night, when she tapped 
and entered as before. Stockdale's gratified look told that 
she had hisi notliing by not appearing when expected. It 
hai)peiuul that tlie cold in the head from which the young 
man sulh^i-ed had increased with the approach of night, 
and before, slui had. spoken lie was seized with a violent 
fit of sn<,‘(!zhig which he could not anyhow repress. 

Mrs. Newbcirry looked full of pity. ' Your cold is very 
bad to-night, Mr. Stockdale.' 

Stockdale n^plic^d that it was rather troublesome. 

' And a good inind-” — ' slie added archly, looking 
at tlie cheerless ghiss of water on the table, which the 
abstemioris minister was going to drink. 

* Yes, Mrs. Newberry?' 

* Tve a good mind that you should have something more 
likely to cure it than that cold stuff.' 

said Stockdale, looking down at the glass, * as 
tluTC is no inn here, and nothing better to be got in the 
village, of course it will do.' 

To this she replied, 'There is something better, not far 
off, thougii .not in the house. I really think you must try 
it, or von may be ill. Yes, Mr. Stockdale, you shall' 
She held uf) .her finger, seeing that he was about to speak. 

‘ Don't ask what it' is ; wait, and you shall see.' 

Lizzy went away, and Stockdale waited in a pleasant 
mood, llrestuitly she returned with her bonnet and cloak 
on, saying, ' I am so sorry, but you must help me to get 
it. Mx)thc,ir has gone to bed. Will you wrap yourself up, 
and come this way, and please bring that cup with you ? ' 

Stockdale, a lonely young fellow, who had for weeks 
felt a great craving for somebody on whom to throw away 
superiluous interest, and even- tenderness, was not sorry 

H 
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to ioin her, and followed his guide through the back door 
across the garden, to the bottom, where the boundary 
was a wall. This wall was low, and beyond it Stockdale 
discerned in the night shades several grey headstones, and 
the outlines of the church roof and tower. 

^ It is 6cisy to got up this wuy^ she suid, stepping upon a, 
bank which abutted on the wall; then putting her foot 
on the top of the stonework, and descending by a spring 
inside where the ground was much higher, as is the manner 
of graveyards to be. Stockdale did the same, and followed 
her in the dusk across the irregular ground till they came 
to the tower door, which, when they had entered, she softly 

closed behind them. • , . 

‘ You can keep a secret ? ’ she said, m a musical voice. 

‘ Like an iron chest ! ’ said he fervently. 

Then from under her cloak she produced a small lighted 
lantern, which the minister had not noticed that she car- 
ried at’ all. The light show'ed them to be close to the 
singing-gallery stairs, under which lay a hea]) ol lumber 
of k sorts, but consisting mostly of decayed framework, 
pews, panels, and pieces of flooring, that from time to 
time had been removed from their original fixings in the 
body of the edifice and replaced by new. 

‘Perhaps you will drag some of those boards aside?’ 
she said, holding the lantern over her head to light him 
better. ‘ Or will you take the lantern while I move them ? ’ 

‘ I can manage it,’ said the young man, and acting as 
she ordered, he uncovered, to Ms surprise, a row of little 
barrels bound with wood hoops, eacli barrel b(‘ing about 
as large as the nave of a heavy waggon- wheel. Wlien 
they were laid open Lizzy fixed her eyes on him, as if she 
wondered what he would say. 

‘ You know what they are ? ' she asked, finding that he 
did not speak. , 

‘ Yes, barr^s,’ said Stockdale simply. He was an inland 
man, the son of highly respectable parents, and_ brought 
up with a single eye to the ministry, and the sight sug- 
gested nothing beyond the fact that .such articles were 
there. 

'You are quite right, they asre barrels,' she said, in an 
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emphatic tone of candour that was not without a touch of 

iroi'iy. 

Stock(hi.l(“ loolo'd at her with an eye of sudden misgiving. 
Not SI 1 Higglers' liquor ? ' he said. 

' Yes,' said she. ' 'I'hey are tubs of spirit that have 
rilly lloiittHi ill the dark from France/ 
in Nellier-Moynton and its vicinity at this date people 
ahva^'s smiled at the sort of sin called in the outside world 
illicit trading; and tlu'se little kegs of gin and brandy were 
as well kinncn (o the inhabitants as turnips. So that 
Slockdale'.s innocent ignorance, and his look of alarm when 
he giies.sed_ the sinister mystery, seemed to strike Lizzy 
lirsi as lialie.rons, and then as very awkward for the good 
imjiression that she wished to jjroduce upon him. 

‘ Stnngf'jing' is carried on here by some of the people,’ 
she .sail! in a genlic*, ajiologetic voice. ‘ It lias been their 
praeliee for generations, and they think it no harm. Now, 
will yon roll out one of the tubs ? ' 

'y'hat lo do with it ? ’ said the minister. 

^ ' To draw a lit tie from it to cure your cold,' she an.swercd. 
'It is so ‘nation .strong that it drives away that sort of 
thing in a jill'y. t), it is all right about our taking it. I 
may have what I like ; tlie owner of the tubs say.s .so. I 
ought to have had .some in the house, and then I shouldn’t 
ha' Ix'en imt to this trouble ; - but I drink none myself, and 
so ! olleu forget to keep it indoors.’ 

You are allowed to lielp yourself, I .suppose, that you 
may not inform where their hiding-place is ? ' 

Well, no ; not that particularly ; but I may take any 
if 1 want if. So help yoiir.self.’ 

' I will, to oblige you, since you have a right to if,' rmir- 
mured the minister; and though he was not quite .satisfied 
with his part in the perfoimanee, he rolled one of the 
' tubs ' out from the corner info the middle of the tower 
floor. ' 1 fow do you wish me to get it out— with a gimlet, 

I suppose ? ’ " & > 

' No, I'll show you,' said his interesting companion; and 
she held up with her other hand a shoemaker's awl and a 
hammer. ‘ Y'ou must never do these things with a gimlet, 
because the wood-dust gets in ; and when the buyers pour 
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out the brandy that would tell them that the tub had been 
broached. An awl makes no dust, and the liole nearly 
closes up again. Now tap one of the hoops forward.’ 

Stockdale took the hammer and did so. 

‘ Now make the hole in the part that was covered by the 

lioop-’ 

He made the hole as directed. It won t run out,' he 

said. . 

* 0 yes it will/ said she. ‘ Fake tlie tui) betwet‘ri your 
knees, and squeeze the heads ; and FU hold the cu|>/ 

Stockdale obeyed; and the pressure iakin.q thloct upon 
the tub, which seemed to be thin, the spirit spirted out 
in a stream. When the cup was full Ik* pressing, 

and the flow immediately stopped. ' Now wt*. must fill 
up the keg with water/ said Lizzy, 'or if: \vil} eliudc like 
forty hens when it is handled, and show th:it h:is not 
full/ 

' But they tell you you may take it ? ' 

' Yes, the smtiggkrs ; but the hiiyers iimst^ not know 
that the smugglers have been kind to :ine at 1ht‘ir expense/ 

'I see,' said Stockdale doubtfully, ' I nmi:li <juestion 
the honesty of this proceeding/ 

By her direction he held the tul) with tlu* uolr^ upwards, 
and while he went through tlie proruss oi alirniately 
pressing and ceasing to pnxss, she produced a bntth* of 
water, from which slie took mouthfuls, c-on\‘<‘ving each 
to the keg by putting Imr pretty lips to tlie hoUx where 
it was sucked in at eacli recovery of tiu'i cask from pressure. 
When it was again full he plngge<! tlu* hol<x knocked the 
hoop down to its place, and buried the tub in tlie Iinnl)er 
as before. 

'Aren't the smugglers afraid that yoil will toll?' he 
asked, as they recrossed the churcliyarxl 

' 0 no ; they are not afraid of that. 1 couhinh do such 
a thing.' 

' They have put you into a very awkward corner/ said 
Stockdale emphatically, 'You must, of course, as an 
honest person,, sometimes feel that itds your duty io inform 
-^really you must/ 

• '.WeU, I have never particularly felt it as a duty ; and, 
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besides, my first Imsbaiid ’ She stopped, and there 

was some confusion in her voice. Stockdale was so honest 
and unsophisticated that he did not at once discern why 
she paused : but at last he did perceive that the words 
were a slip, and that no woman would have uttered ' first 
husband ' by accident unless she had thought pretty fre- 
quently of a second. He felt for her confusion, and allowed 
her time to recover and proceed. ' My husband,' she said, 
in a self-corrected tone, 'used to know of their doings, 
and so did my father, and kept the secret. I cannot 
inform, in fact, against anybody.' 

' I see the hardness of it,' he continued, like a man who 
looked far into the moral of things. ' And it is very cruel 
that you should be tossed and tantalized between your 
memories and 370111' conscience. I do hope, Mrs. New- 
berr}^ that 37011 will soon see your way out of this unpleasant 
position/ 

' Well, I don’t just now,' she murmured. 

By this time they had passed over the wall and entered 
the house, where she brought him a glass and hot water, 
and left him to his own reflections. He looked after her 
vanishing form, asking himself whether he, as a respec- 
tal>Ie man, and a minister, and a shining light, even though 
as yet only of the halfpenny-candle sort, were quite justified 
in doing this thing. A sneeze settled the question ; and 
he found that when the fiery liquid was lowered by the 
addition of twice or thrice the quantity of water, it was 
one of the prettiest cures for a cold in the head that he 
had ever known, particularly at this chilly time of the 
year. 

Stockdale sat in the deep chair about twenty minutes 
sipping and meditating, till he at length took warmer 
views c)f things, and longed for the morrow, when he would 
,$ee Mrs. Newl)erry again. He then felt that, though 
du’onologically at a short distance, it would in an emotional 
sense' be very long before to-morrow came, and walked 
restlessly round the room. His eye was attracted by a 
^ framed and glazed sampler in which -a running*^ ornament 

P lir-trees and peacocks surrounded the following pretty 
of sentiment 
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‘ Rose-leaves smell when roHes thrive, 

Here's my work while I’m alive ; 

Rose-leaves smell when shnink ami shml, 

Here's my work when 1 am dead, 

'Lizzy Simpkins, Fear God. Honont the* King. 

'Aged II years.' 

^ Tis' hers/ he said to himself. ‘ Heavens, how I like 
that name ! ’ 

Before he had done thinking tluii no (dii<‘r name from 
Abigail to Zenobia would have suited liis W)nng ia,udlacly 
so well, tapdap came again upon the door; .ukI tlie 
minister started as her face appeared \*(‘t uiudlit r time, 
looking so disinterested tliat; the most jngoui<His would 
have refrained from asserting that she had ennu' to affect 
his feelings by her seductive eyes. 

* Would you like a fire in your niom, I\Ir. Storkdak\ on 
account of your cold ? ' ^ 

The minister, being still a little pritds<*t! in^ ilu* conscience 
for countenancing her in wattuhig th<‘ s[niits. stw Iutc a 
way to selMiastisernent. * No, I thank yon/ he said 
firmly; Ht is not necessary. 1 have neviu' l‘H*en used to 
one in my life, and it would hi\ giving way to luxury too 
far/ 

'Then I won't insist,' slie said, and disctfiniai'tial him 
by vanisliing instantly. 

Wondering if she was vexed by his refusal he wished 
that he had chosen to have a fnv, even tlioygh it. should 
have scorched him out of bed and eiiilangered his self 
discipline /for a dozen days. However, he i'on.soiitl him- 
self with what was in truth a rare ronsolalioii for a Inuldiug 
lover, that he was under tlm same roof with !4/./,y ; lier 
guest, in fact, to take a petical view of da* lenn lodger; 
and that he would certainly see her mi tla.; inorr«nv. 

The morrow oame» and Stockdah^ mst* early, his cold 
quite gone. He had never in his life so longed for the 
breakfast-hour as he did that day, and pniietually at 
eight o'clock, after a short widk to recciniioitre Iht* preiiiise.% 
he re-entertd the door of his dwelling, llreakfast passiti 
and Martha Sarah attended, but nobody came vcdimtimly 
as on the night before to inquire If there were oilier wants 
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\v!ii( h hr had not montiun^Hl, and whhdi sho would 
n? IU‘ was <iisa}3|H>iut<‘d, and wont tail, hojhni; 

to sor h<*r a.t diiiiua’, l)innt;r'-tinu5 canut ; ho sat tlowa to 
thr nuMh iiiihditd it, linj^nivd on fur a wliolo hour, alllunii*!) 
two now toaolun'h wort* at that inunicnt wailint^ at. tiio. 
oliapol floor to !,iH’ak to him by appointmont. It was 
tisolno'** to wail loiit/pr, a,iui lui skavl}' wont his way dtnvn 
tho iano, oiiooioii by ilu' thoufhd that, aftor all, he wonhl 
h»i in tiir o\ruin,o,, anti pcaEaps iipaiu in tho 

di'liojiimi fuh Immohin?; in tlu^ uoi;;hbouriuy dmn*ii 
louit, V\ hi* h phiooi'din'* ho lost^lvod to rondt'r mom inoial 
hvot'Miita tk in- 4 , -fini; that lu) wator ;h<)uld in* imroducod 
to nil up. tiionp.h flu* tub should ohiok l}l;o all tho hms in 
Cttiiwoiaitnii, ihU indhiu;; lajuld dispuiso tlio tart that 
it war a, qtioor taisinoss ; ami his oouiUonaiua* ttdl wlwn 
Ilf lliouphl iiow imioh moio Ids mimi was intort‘stod in that 
imiUoi titan in his soiious duHos. ^ i r r 

lluwrVri', oiunpniH'tion vanirliod witii thi‘ ilooUm* ol 
ttii\a XikIiI oajuo, a.nd liis toa ami snppor : htn noJJxzy 
Nfwborry, and no swool tomptauons. At l*w«i tlu* miiusioi 
could hoar if no loni^* )*» ami raid to Ihs t|uaint little atUai** 
ciaiif, * Whom is Mrs. Nowborry luday?' jmiiaiiusly 
liaiidini; a pmmy ho spoko. 

^ Sfio’s busy/ said Martha. ^ ^ t ^ * r 

‘ Aiulhinn HtiiouH happimoil ? * he aske<i, Jiancimg 
iiiiollui' p« iiiiV, ami rovoalmg yot mhlitional pmmii'S in tho 


Imolanotnid. 

M) nu nolfiiny a! all ! ^ said sins with bro.dhh ss raan 
IkkiUis ' kotliine owr happoiis ii» hor. Sho'spml>Mad« 
illl* inr tails III bod {htiuiso Iih twr wav soimdimos. 

Ilriiio a \imiig man of mmw. Immmv ho wmikl not cpios- 
Ikm hiithois ami asHimhng that him* mm4 have a Iml 
tifiidmiiw oi «ahor sliglil iiilmoiit, m H^^to of what Inc 
ftirl had said, ho wont to twtl disHdlislmd, nut ovni «^dtirig 
eves on tih! Mrs, Simpkins. * I ^tid last mglit limt i 
flionlil soo Iwr ftMuoiiow/ lie retloctecl j ‘ bill Itiat wan not 

III bo I * » 

Ki-xf tiav !i<t had better fortune, or worse. mt«t«ng 
hfr at the foot of the stairs in the morninR, and 
hv a visit or two from her during the 
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0 B.ce for tlie purpose of making kindly inquiries about his 
comfort, as on the first evening, and at another time to 
place a bunch of winter- violets on his table, with a promise 
to renew them when they drooped. On tliese occasions 
there was something in her smile which showed how con- 
scious she was of the effect she produced, tliough it must 
be said that it was rather a huinoroiis than a designing 
consciousness, and savoured more of pride than of vanity, 

As for Stockdale, he clearly perceived that he possessed 
unlimited capacity for backsliding,^ and wished that 
tutelary saints wei'e not denied to Dissenters^ He set a 
watch upon his tongue and eyes for the vS])a.cti of one hour 
and a lidf, after which he found it was useless to struggle 
further, and gave himself up to the situation. * The otfcr 
minister will be here in a month,' he said to iiirnself when 
sitting over the fire. ' Then I shall be off, and she will 
distract my mind no more 1 . . . And then, shall I go 
on living by myself for ever ? No ; when niy two years 
of probation are finished, I shall have a fiiniished house 
to live in, with a .varnished door and a brass knocker ; 
and 111 march straight back to her, and ask lier flat, as 
soon as the last plate is on the dresser ! ' 

Thus a titillating fortnight was passed by young Stock- 
dale, during which time things proceeded much as such 
matters have done ever since the beginning of history, 
He saw the object of attachment several times one day, 
did not see her at all the next, met ]u;r when he least 
expected to do so, missed her wlieu iunls and signs as to 
where she should be at a given hour almost amounted to 
an appointment. This mild coquetry was ptn*ha.].)s fair 
enough under the circumstances of their bdiig so closely 
lodged, and Stockdale put up with it as philoso[)Iiically as 
he was able. Being in her own house she could, after 
vexing him or disappointing him of her j)r<-sence, easily 
win him back by suddenly surroundings him with those 
little attentions which her position as his landlady put 
it in her power to bestow. When he hatl waited indoors 
half the day to see her, and on finding tliat she would not 
be seen, had gone off in a huff to the dreariest and dampest 
walk he could discover, she would restore equililniuin in the 
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evriiiiif; wifh * Mi. Sl<K‘kdali\ I liave frind^*<i 3*011 must k'd 
<lrauuht o' iiis*hfs fi<»m \‘our litHlioom wiiiiiow, umi so I 
have* birn piiUiiir, n\> Ihickor curtains tliis afturnoon winlr 
vou wciv out ’ : or. * I notkoil that you twicn* 

aga.iu this luoniiiiiu Mr. Slodaialc. Doptual iijiou it tlKit 
('(Jid is hmu'jnu; alHutt vow yvt ; I am sure it is- I luivc 
thouiijit of it itaifiuually ; ami \'OU must h^t iiu^ make a 
(iosset hjf 3’ou.' 

SomtUiiiM's in MHuiita lauue la*, loumi his sit tiu|4'OHUii 
rearraiie^'d, diaio- plaerd where the lafile had stood, ami 
the lahh* ofoamenled \ulli I1 h‘ few fresh flowers an<i leaves 
that ('ouh! he olslaiued at this ^4•aMUU m as h'wadd a novelty 
to tlie !‘Ht!m At times s!ie uuiilii he stamituy im a eliair 
outside l!ie I v.iof, ti\'ine. te Hail up a hmnefi ot the mniUhlv 
nm* vlui’li file winter wind had hluun down ; and of enur-e 
!i(‘ stepped fo!'\\af4i to Jeeist Iter, when their hands i^ot 
mixed in passinp, the dued and nail**, lltus lhe\* heinnie 
iiiisuis a|‘aiii alPi a divatoeemeiil. She wouli! uttci on 
these iici ieaons >oine piett v am! depnsatory lemaik mi tla* 
lUTf^ssitvoi !iei tfouhliuiduin am w : ami he would stnu|4}tt- 
wtivsay lliat he would do a Inimlretl times iiiucli for her 
if sir:* siieeittl m rerjuire. 

Iimv UK SAW two OTHl'iK MKN 

II 

Iiiiuh ill this advaiiriiift statt% Slockdale was 
lather smpiised one rloiuly iwamiiii!, while siltiui^ in las 
rmiiii, ut Itfsiiiui! Iter speak in low tones of exj'iostulaiion to 
some one at the door, If %vas iieaily dark* hut Iht^^sliiifiers 
wwmiol xvl eliised, nor f he niudhes li|jldef| : ami SfoiAdale 
' was teiiipfed to stoleh liis head unvards the window. 

^ lie saw oiildile the door a vuiiuf^ tmiti iii rloUtes of a 
whitisli roloiiia ami tijmit relltadioii piditeil llieir iwirer 
to \m the Wfdl hiiilf awl iritlicr liamisoiim miller wlai lived 
. Ih'Iow. vtikf* wm iitif‘r!mlrly low iiricl hiiii 

awl Muiictiiw^s it rearlmcl Ihe Irvrl of fwilive rfitrnity ; 

' lull what file words were Slm^kcWc cotilfl in iici %*ay hear, 
4 Hefoie the rollm|iiy hail ^pcM, tht* initibtcr'i attriifion 
w:ii by a second incident* OpjMBSte i4/^r,vH 
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home grew a clump of laurels, forming a thick aiih per- 
^manent shade. One of the laurel bouglis u()^y (fuivered 
against the light background of sky, a.iHl in a moment 
the head of a man peered out, and remained stiil, ife 
seemed to be also much interested in the couv(‘rsa.l it)n at the 
door, and was plainly lingering there to wate.h a.nd listen. 
Had Stockdale stood in any otlxer rela.ii(>n to Lizzy than 
that of a lover, he might have gone out ami iru’ostigated 
the meaning of this : but being as yet l)ut an unprivileged 
ally, he did nothing more than stand up ami show himself 
against the firelight, whereupon the listmun' disappeared, 
and Lizzy and the miller spoke in lowvv 

Stockdale was made so uneasy by tie.' (ireumsiance, 
that as soon as the miller was gone, lie said. ' Mrs. New- 
berry, are you aware that you were wafehtni just now, and 
your conversation heard ? ’ 

' Wlien ? ' she said. 

'When you were talking to that miller. A man was 
looking from the laurel-tree as jealously as if he e,t mid have 
eaten you.' 

She showed more concern than the trilling siMuncd 
to demand, and he added, ' Perhaps you wviv talking of 
things you did not wisli to be overherird ? ' 

' I was talking only on busimtss,' .she. said, 

'Lizzy, be frank!' said the young ma,n. 'If it was 
only on business, why should anybody wish to ii.siim to 
you ? ' 

She looked curiously at him. ' What <dsc‘ do you think 
it could be, then ? ' 

' Well — the only talk between a young wcnnan and man 
that is likely to amuse an eavescln>ppc*rd 

' Ah yes/ she said, smiling in spite of her preoccupation. 
'Weil, my cousin Owlett has spoken to alimit iiiatii- 
mony, every now and then, that’s true ; hut lift was not 
speaking of it then. I wish he had been speaking of it, 
with all my heart. It would have been nuudi less siuioiis 
for me.' 

' 0 Mrs. Newberry I ' 

' It would. Not that I should ha' diimed in with him, 
of course. I wish it for other reasons. I am glad, Mr. 
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Stockdale, that yyu have told me of that listener. It 
is a timely warning, and I must see my cousin again.' 

' But don’t go away till I have spoken,’ said the minister. 

' ril out witii it at once, and make no more ado. Let 
it be Yes or No between us, Lizzy ; please do 1 ' And he 
held out his hand, in which she freely allowed her own to 
rest, but without speaking. 

‘ You nu/an Yes lyy that ? ' he asked, after waiting a while. 

‘ You may be my sweetheart, if you will.’ 

‘ Why lioi; say at once you will wait for me until I have 
a hous<^ and ('an ('.oine back to marry you.’ 

‘ P*(‘cause f am tliiuking- thinking of something else,’ 
she said with embarrassment, ’ It all comes upon me at 
once, and 1 must settle one thing at a time.’ 

‘ At any rale, (k*ar Lizzy, you can assure me that the 
miller shall not be allowed to speak to you except on 
busiiu^ss ? You hav(‘ never directly encouraged him? ’ 

She parried the (juestion by saying, * YYm see, he and 
his party have beam in the habit of leaving things on niy 
premises sometimes, and as I have not denied him, it makes 
him rather forward.’ 

' Things-’ what things ? ' 

' Tul.).s™- tluiy arc called Things here.’ 

‘ But why don’t vou deny him, my dear Lizzy ? ’ 

’ I cannot well.' 

‘ You are too timid. It is unfair of him to impose $0 
upon you, aud gt*t your good name into danger by hi.s 
smuggling ti'icks. Promise me that the next tinut he wants 
to leave liis tubs here you will ltd me roll them into the 
street ? * 

She sliook her liead. * I would not venture to offend 
the neigUlMuirs so much as that/ said she, ' or do anything 
that would be so likely to put poor Owlett into the hands 
of the Custoins'-nuui/ 

Stockdale sighted, and said that he thought hers a mis- 
taken geiua'osity wlien it extended to assisting those who 
cheated thc‘ king of his dues. ' At any rate, you will 
let me rnakt* him keep his distance as your lover, and 
tell him flatly that yoti are not for him ? * 

' Please not, at present/ she said. ' I don’t wish to 
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offend my old neighbours. It is not only Mr. Owlett who 
is concGrHGd. ^ 

‘ This is too bad,’ said Stockdale imiKitiently. 

' On my honour, I won’t encourage him as my lover,’ 
Lizzy answered earnestly. ‘ A rea.sonal)le ma,n will be 
satisfied with that.’ 

' Well, so I am,’ said Stockdale, his coimti'iiaucc dearing. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ORlCA'lTo AT 
HI 

Stockdale now began to notice, more pmlii'iilaiiy a 
feature in the life of his fair landlady, which he had casually 
observed but scarcely ever thouglit of Ixdore. ! 1 was that 
she was markedly irregular in her houi-.s of rising. For a 
week or two she would be tolerably punctual, reai-hin;' the 
ground-floor within a few mimih'.s of_ half-past .seven. 
Then suddenly she would not be visible till IvvcU'i' ;it' noon, 
perhaps for three or four days in suci'cssion ; and twice 
he had certain proof that she did imt leave, hm- room till 
half-past three in the afternoon. The second time that 
this extreme lateness came under his notice \va.s on a day 
when he had particularly wished to consult with her a,l,iout 
his future movements ; and he concluded, as Ik,- always 
had done, that she had a cold, lieadache., or other iulmeul, 
unless she had kept herself invisibh- to avoid mi-etiu!;- and 
talking to himi which he could hardly believe. The 
former supposition was dLsprovetl, however, by hi-r inno- 
cently saying, sofne days later, when tlm>y were sia-akiiig 
on a question of health, 'that she had never had a moment's 
heaviness;, headache, or illness of any khul since the pitsvious 
January twelvemonth. 

‘ I am glad to hear it,’ said he, ' I thought quitts other- 
wise.’ 

‘What, do I look sickly? ’ she asked, turning up her 
face to show the impossibility of his gazing on it and 
holding such a belief for a moment. 

‘ Not at all ; I merely thought so from your Ix-ing 
sometimes obliged to keep your room tiirough the ht^st j>art 
of the day.’ 
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_‘0, as for that — it means nothing,’ she murmured, 
with a look which some might have called cold, and which 
was the worst look that he liked to see upon her. ‘ It is 
pure sleepiness, Mr. StockdaJe.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ 

' It is, I tell you. Wlien I stay in my room till half- 
past three in the afternoon, you may always be sure that 
I slept soundly till three, or I shouldn’t have stayed there.’ 

‘ It is dreadful,’ said Stockdale, thinking of the disas- 
trous effects of such indulgence upon the household of a 
minister, .should it become a habit of everyday occurrence. 

' But then,’ she said, divining his good and prescient 
thoughts, ‘ it only happens when I stay awake all night. 
I don’t go to sleep till five or six in the morning sometimes.' 

‘ Ah, that’s another matter,’ said Stockdale. ‘ Sleep- 
lessness to .such an alarming extent is real illness. Have 
you .spoken to a doctor ? ’ 

‘ O no- -there is no need for doing that— it is all natural 
to me.’ And she went away without further remark. 

Stockdale might have waited a long time to know the 
real cause of her sleeplessness, had it not happened that 
one dark night he was sitting in his bedroom jotting down 
notes for a sermon, which occupied him perfunctorily for a 
con-siderable time after the other members of the house- 
hold had retired. He did not get to bed till one o’clock. 
Before he. had fallen asleejr he heard a knocking at the 
front door, lirst rather timidly performed, aiid then 
louder. Nobody answered it, and the person knocked 
again. As the house still remained undisturbed, Stockdale 
got out of bed. went to his window, which overlooked 
the door, and opening it, asked who was there. 

A young woman’s voice replied that Susan Wallis was 
there, and that she had come to ask if Mrs. Newberry 
could give her .some mu.stard to make a pla.ster with, as 
her fatiuT was taken very ill on the chest. 

The minister, having neither bell nor servant, was 
compelled to act in person. ‘ I will call Mrs. Newberry,’ 
he .said. Partly dre-ssing himself, he went along the passage 
and tapped at Lizzy’s door. She did not an.swer, and, 
thinking of her erratic habits in the matter of sleep, he 
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thumped the door persistently, whi'ii he discovered, by its 
moving ajar under his knocking, that it had <inly been 
gently pushed to. As there wa.s now :i suirR'i<'iit entry 
for the voice, he knocked no loiigiu, but said in Jinn tones, 

‘ Mrs. Newberry, you are wanted.’ 

The room was quite silent not a breathing, m it a rustle, 
came from any part of it, Stockdale. now sent n, positive 
shout through the open space of tlu‘ tloor; ' i\ir.s. New- 
berry ! ’—still no answer, or mownient of anv l;ind within. 
Then he heard sounds from the u])posit<‘ rnom, of 
Lizzy’s mother, as if she had been ai'unsi-d 1)\- his uproar 
though Lizzy had not, and was dressing in-rM-lf hastily. 
iStockdale softly clo.sed the younger woiuau's door and 
fwent on to the other, which was opem'd by Mis. Simpkins 
'before he could reach it. She was in her oidiiiary rlotlirs, 
and had a light in her hand. 

'What’s the person calling about ? ' sh(> s.aid in alarm. 
Stockdale told the girl's errand, adiling seriously, ‘ f 
cannot wake Mrs. Newberry.' 

' It is no matter,’ said her mother. * I can let the girl 
have what she wants as well as niy daiightn',' .And .she 
came out of the room and went downstairs. 

Stockdale retired towards his own aparfinenf, .saying, 
however, to Mrs. Simpkin.s fi'oiu the landing, as if mi second 
thoughts, 'I suppose there is nothing the ni.iiter with 
Mrs. Newberry, that I ciruld not wake her ? ’ 

‘ 0 no,’ said the old lady hastily. ‘ Nothing at all’ 

Still the minister was not satisfied. ‘Will vou go 
in and see ? ’ he said. ' I should he much more at 
Mrs. Siinpkins returned up the .stairi'ase, went t<i her 
daughter’s room, and came out again almost instantly. 
‘There is nothing at all the matter with Lizzy,' she .saici; 
and descended again to attend to the applieant, who, 
having seen the light,, had remained tjniei during this 
interval. 

Stockdale went into his room and lay down as kdore. 
He heard Lizzy’s mother open the front door, admit the 
girl, and then the murmured dscour.se of both a.s they 
went to the store-cupboard for the medicament reciuired. 
The girl departed, the door was fastened, Mrs. Simpkins 
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came upstairs, and the house was again in silence. Still the 
minis t('r (lid not fall asleep. He could not get rid of a 
snigulai suspicion, which was all the more harassing in 
being, it true, the most unaccountable thing within his 
cjc[)ericuce. Ihat Lizzy Newberry was in her bedroom 
wJien he made such a clamour at the door he could not 
possibly eoiu'ima; hiinsdf, notwithstanding that he had 
heaixl her come u[>stairs at the usual time, go into her 
chamlier, and shut herself jjp in the usual way. Yet 
ml leason was .so much against her being elsewhere, that 
he was eoiislranied to go hack again to the unlikely theory 
ol a heavy sleep, though he had heard neither breath nor 
movemetd during a slmuliug and knocking loud enough to 
rouse the Seven Sleepers. o 

_ before coming to any posilive condusioii he fell asleep 
himsell, and dul not awake till day. He saw nothing of 
Mrs. Newher ia' m I he luaniing, before he went out to meet 
the risuig sun. as he iiki'd to do when the weather was line ; 
hut as t his was by no means unusual, he took no notice of 
it. At l>reaKlastdnne he knew that .she was not far off by 
heanng her m the kildren, and though ho saw nothing of 
her person, lhat back apartment being rigorously chased 
agaiusl hi.; eyes, she seemed to be talking, ordering, and 
buslliug ;d)ont among the iwts and skimmers in .so ordinary 
a ma.mier. that tlu'u; wa.s no reason for his wasting more 
tiOKJ 111 liMiifinss .surniist,\ 

'Hu; nihii.ster sul'fen'd from the.se distractioias, and his 
exteiupoi ize. 1 sts mons wore not improved thereby. Already 
he otteii said k’omans for Corinthian.s in tlie'pnl[ut. and 
gave out li\ imis in .slrangt* cramped metres, that hitherto 
had always been .skijiped, bt'cau.se the congregation could 
not rai.se a tune to lit them. He fully resolved that as 
soon as his few wc-cks of stay ap|iroadied their end he 
would cut t ill! mat ter .short, and conunit himself by pro- 
pi, xsmg a ddhiite engagement, repenting at Iei.sure if neces- 
sary._ 

With this end in view, he suggested to her on the evening 
after her_ my.storious sleep that they should take a walk 
together ju.st before dark, the latter part of the proposition 
being intriKluced that they miglit return home unseen, 
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She consented to go ; and away they went over a stile, to 
a shrouded footpath suited for the occasion. But, in spite 
of attempts on both sides, they were unable to infuse much 
spirit into the ramble. She looked rather paler than 
usual, and sometimes turned her head away. 

' Lizzy,’ said Stockdale reproachfully, when they had 
walked in silence a long distance. 

‘ Yes,' said she. 

‘You yawned — much iny company is to you 1 ’ He 
put it in that way, but he was really womieiiii!; whether 
her yawn could possibly have more to do with jdiy.sical 
weariness from the night before than menial wi aiine.ss of 
that present moment. Lizzy apologized. a,mi owned that 
she was rather tired, which gave him an o(naiHi;; lor a 
direct question on the point ; l>ut his auxlesty would not 
allow him to put it to her ; and he uiicoinloi tahly resolved 
to wait. 

The month of February passed with allianaiious of 
mud and frost, rain and sleet, east winds ami nurt h-we.slerly 
gales. The hollow places in the pluiifjhed fiekis showed 
themselves as pools of water, whieli had sdlh'd (here from 
the higher levels, and had not ytd found fiiiw to soak 
away. The birds began to get lively, and u single thrush 
came just before sunset eacli evening, and sang Impefully 
on the large elm-tree which stooil jusirest to .Mrs. New- 
berry’s house. Cold bla-sts and britik' earth had given 
place to an oozing dampness more unpleasant in itsrH than 
frost ; but it suggested coming spring, and its unpleasant- 
ness was of a bearable kind. 

Stockdale had been going to bring about a practical 
rmderstanding with Lizzy at least half a thszrii times; 
but, what with the mystery of her appanud absence 
on the night of the neighbour's call, suid her curious way 
of lying in bed at unaccountable times, he lelt a clieck 
within him whenever he wanted to .speak out. 'rims they 
still lived on as indefinitely affianced lovers, each of whom 
hardly acknowledged the other's claim to the name of 
chosen one. Stockdale persuaded Mniself that hi.s Invita- 
tion was owing to the postponement of tlu‘ ordained 
minister's arrival, and the consequent delay in his own 
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departure, which did away with all necessity for haste in his 
courtship ; but perhaps it was only that his discretion was 
reasserting itself, and telling him that he had better get 
clearer ideas of Lizzy before arranging for the grand 
contract of his life with her. She, on her pmt, always 
seemed ready to be urged further on that question than he 
had hitherto attempted to go ; but she was none the less 
independent, and to a degree which would have kept from 
flagging the passion of a far more mutable man. 

On tlie evening of the first of March he went casually 
into his bedroom about dusk, and noticed lying on a chak 
a greatcoat, hat, and breeches. Having no recollection of 
leaving any clothes of his own in that spot, he went and 
examined them as well as he could in the twilight, and found 
that tliey did not belong to him. He paused for a moment 
to consider Iiow they might have got there. He was 
the oirly man living in the house ; and yet these were not 
his garments, unless he had made a mistake. No, they 
were not his. He called up Martha Sarah. 

‘ How did these things come in my room ? ' he said, 
flinging the objectionable articles to the floor. 

Martha said that Mrs. Newberry had given them to her 
to brush, and that she had brought them up there thinking 
they must be Mr. Stockdale's, as there was no other gentle- 
man a-lodging there. 

‘ Of cour.se you did,’ said Stockdale. ‘ Now take tliern 
down to your mis'ess, and say they are some clothes I 
have found here and know nothing about.’ 

As the door was left open he heard the conversation 
downstairs. ‘ How stupid I ’ said Mrs. Newberry, in a 
tone of confusion. ‘ Why, Marther Barer, I did not tell 
yon to take ’em to Mr. Stockdale’s room ! ’ . 

' I thought they must be his as they was so muddy,’ 
said Martlia humlily. 

‘ You should have left ’em on the clothes-horse,’ said 
the young mistress severely ; and she came upstairs with 
the garments on her arm, qmckly passed Stockdale’s room, 
and threw them forcibly into a closet at the end of a pas- 
sage. With this the incident ended, and the house was 
silent again. 
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There would have been nothing nniiark:il)lo in liiuling 
such clothes in a widow’s house had tlicy been clean; 
or moth-eaten, or creased, or mouldy Irom long lying by; 
but that they should be splashed with recent mud bothered 
Stockdale a good deal. ' When a young pa.stor is in the 
aspen stage of attachment, and open to agitation at the 
merest trifles, a really substantial iiicoiignuly of this 
complexion is a disturbing thing. However, nothing 
further occurred at that time ; but he became watchful, 
and given to conjecture, and was unabh^ to forget the 
circumstance. 

One morning, on looking from .his wuidnw, he saw 
Mrs. Newberry herself briisliing the tails ol a long drab 
greatcoat, which, if he mistook not, was (ho \'ory same 
garment as the one that had adorned (he ehair of his 
room. It was densely splashed n]> to the hollow of the 
back with neighbouring Ncther4Ioyn tun inuil. iv) judge 
by its colour, the spots being distinctly visible (o iiim in 
the sunlight. The previous day or^two having heim wet, 
the inference was irresistible that Iho wvmvr had ([uite 
recently been walking some considerabk^ distann^ about 
the lanes and fields. "Stockdale ojKuu^d the window and 
looked out, and Mrs. Newberry turned Iwv hviul Her face 
became slowly red ; she never had looked prettier, or more 
incomprehensible. He waved his hand ttheetiomady, 
and said good-morning; she answere.tl wilfi^ tunbarrass- 
ment, having ceased her occupation on tlie instant that 
she saw him, and rolled up the coat halfadeaned. 

Stockdale shut the window. Some simple explanation 
of her proceeding was doiibtless within flu* hounds of 
possibility ; but he himself could not think of <me ; and 
.he wished that she had placed the matter mci con- 
jecture by voluntarily saying sometliing about it then* and 
then. 

But, though Lizzy had not offered explanation at the 
moment, the subject was brought forward I^y lit*r at the 
next time of their meeting. She was clitattinK to him 
concerning some other event, and remarked that it hap- 
pened about the time when she was dusting some old <‘lothe8 
that had belonged to her poor husband, 
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* You keep them clean out of respect to his memory ? ' 
said Stockdale tentatively. 

' 1 air and dust them sometimes/ she said, with the most 
charming innocence in the world. 

' Do dead men come out of their graves and walk in 
mud ? ^ murmured the minister, in a cold sweat at the 
deception that she was practising. 

' What did you say ? ' asked Lizzy. 

' Nothing, nothing,' said he mournfully. ' Mere words 
—a phrase that will do for my sermon next Sunday/ It 
was too plain that Lizzy was unaware that he had seen 
fresh pedestrian splashes upon the skirts of the tell-tale 
overcoat, and that she imagined him to believe it had 
come direct from some chest or drawer. 

The aspect of the case was now considerably darker. 
Stockdale was so much depressed by it that he did not 
challenge her explanation, or threaten to go off as a mis- 
sionary to benighted islanders, or reproach her in any way 
whatever. He simply parted from her when she had 
done talking, and lived on in perplexity, till by degrees 
his natural manner became sad and constrained. 

AT THE TIME OF THE NEW MOON 
IV 

Thk following Thursday was changeable, damp, and 
gloomy ; and the night threatened to be windy and un- 
pleasant. Stockdale had gone away to Knollsea in the 
morning, to be present at some commemoration service 
there, and on his return he was met by the attractive 
Lizzy in the passage. Whether influenced by the tide of 
daecrfulness which had attended him that day, or by the 
drive through the open air, or whether from a natural 
disposition to let bygones alone, he allowed himself to be 
fascinated into forgetfulness of the greatcoat incident, 
and upon the whole passed a pleasant evening; not so 
much m her society as within sound of her voice, as she sat 
talking in the back parlour to her mother, till the latter 
went to bed. Shortly after this Mrs. Newberry retired, 
and then Stockdale prepared to go upstairs himself. But 
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before he left the room he remained stmuling !)>• (lie dying 
embers a while, thinking long of one tlmig and an<;tiu.T; 
and was only moused by the flickering oi Ins caiuile m the 
socket as it suddenly declined and went < mi. Knowing 
that there were a tinder-box, nuitclics, arid uiinfiK'r oimdle 
in his bedroom, he felt his way upstaiis without <> light. 
On reaching his chamber he laid his hand on ev,.r\- pu.ssihlii 
ledge and corner for the tinder-box, but Ut a lone, inne in 
vain. Discovering it at length. Sine.kdale produn-d a 

spark, and was kindling the brimstone, when he ianrieci riiat 

he heard a movement in the jiassage. _llt‘ l»hwy h;ir<li'r 
at the lint, the match flared uji, and looking by aid of the 
blue light through the door, which had been .standing 
open all this time, he was surprisc'd to see a mule figure 
vanishing round the top of the .stainyise with the evuk'iit 
intention of escaping unohservi'd. 'Ihe personage wore 
the clothes which Lizzy had been brushing, and somelhing 
in the outline and gait sugge.sted to the iiiuiis-ter tli.it Hu; 
wearer was Lizzy herself. 

But he was not sure of this; and, greatl>’ excited, 
Stockdale determined to hivcstigate the ni.vslery, and to 
adopt his own way for doing it. Ily hlew out the match 
without lighting the candle, went into the passage, and 
proceeded on tiptoe towards Lizzy’s mum. A fajni gray 
square of light in the direefion of the chamber -window as 
he approached told him Ifiat ihe dour was ojvu, ;md at 
once suggested that the occupant was gone, lie turned 
and brought down his fist uixm the handrail of the stair- 
case : ‘ It was she ; in her late husband's coat and iiat ! ’ 

Somewhat relieved to find that there was no iiU ruder 
in the case, yet none the less surprised, the rniiiister crejit 
down the stairs, softly put on his boots, overcoat, and hat. 
and tried the front door. It was fastened as usual ; lie 
went to the back door, found thi.s unlocked, and enuu-ged 
into the garden. The night was mild ami nw/onless, and 
rain had lately been falling, though for the presi-nt it 
had cea.sed. Tlierc was a sudden dropping from the 
trees and hu.shes every now and then, as e.ach passing wind 
shook their boughs. Among these sounds Stockdale heard 
the faint fall of feet upon the road outside, and he guessed 
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from the step that it was Lizzy’s. He followed the sound, 
and, helped by the circumstance of the wind blowing from 
the direction in which the pedestrian moved, he got nearly 
close to her, and kept there, without risk of being overheard. 
\V liile he thus followed her up the street or lane, as it might 
indillcrently be called, there being more hedge than houses 
on wilier side, a figure came forward to her from one of the 
cottage doins. Lizzy stopped ; the minister stepped upon 
the grass and stopped also. 

Is that .Mrs. Newberry ? ’ said the man who had come 
out. whose voice Stockdale recognized as that of one of 
the iiKist devout members of his congregation. 

‘ It is,' .said Lizzy. 

1 be (juite reatly — I've been here this quarter-hour.’ 

' Ah, John,' said she, ‘ I Irave bad news ; there is danger 
to night for our venture.’ 

‘ And d'ye tell o’t ! I dreamed there miglit be.' 

' Yes,’ she said hurriedly ; ' and you must go at once 
round to where the cliaps are waiting, and tell them tliey 
will not be wanted till to-inomow night at the same time. 

1 go to burn the lugger off.' 

' 1 will,’ he said ; and instantly w'ent off through a 
gale, l.izzy continuing her way. 

_ On she tripped at a quickening pace till the lane turned 
into the t 111 n pike-road, which slie cros.sed, and got into the 
Iruek for Riug.sworth. Here she a.sc.ended llie hill without 
the least hesitation, jiassed the lonOy hamlet of llolworth, 
and went down Ihe vale on the other side. Stoekdale had 
ne\'er taken any extensive walks in this direction, but he 
was aware that if she persisted in her course much longer 
she would draw near to the coast, which was iiere between 
tW() and three miie.s distant from Nether-Moynton ; and 
as it had been aliout a quarter-past eleven (f clock when 
they .set out, her intention seemed to be to reach the shore 
about midnight. 

Lizzy soon ascended a small mound, which Stockdale 
at the same time ariroitly skirted on the left ; and a dull 
monotonous roar burst upon his ear. The hillock was about 
fifty yards from the top of the cliffs, and by day it appar- 
ently commanded a full view of the bay. There was light 
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enoueh in the sky to show her disguised figure against it 
X^lrreached the top, where she paused, and afterwards 
2 dS^ Stockdale, not wishing on any account to 
sat . content, yet desirous oi being near her. 

‘■“'"IN”'"' 

oneirwUdi he did not care to rcn.au. Inn,;, il.ovover 
before he had decided to leave it, the ><>uu,;, ui.iu In aid 
voices behind him. What they signified he did not know ; 
but feSng that Lizzy was in danger, he was ab.ni lo rim 
forward and warn her that she nnglit be seen, when she 
aept to the shelter of a little busli which inaiiifained a 
precarious existence in that exposed spot ; and hei foini 
was absorbed in its dark and stunted outline as if she had 
become part of it. She had evidently lumid lhe nu-u as 
well as he They passed near him, talking in loud and 
Sess tones. wLh could be heard above the umnter- 
rupted washings of the sea. and which suggest ed that they 
were not engaged in any business at their own iisk. I his 
proved to hi the fact ; some of their iw.rds lloated acmss 
tn him. and caused him to forget at once the coldues,s of his 


situation. 

‘ What’s the vessel ’ 

'A lugger, about fifty tons.’ _ 

‘ From' Cherbourg, I suppose ? 

' Yes, 'a b’lieve.' , ,, t . 

‘But it don't all belong to Owlet t ? _ 

' 0 no. He’s only got a share. Ihere s anothei oi two 
in it-a farmer and such like, but llm names I don t know. 

The voices died away.and the. heads and .shoufilms ot the 
men diminished towards the cliff, and droppeil out of sight 
‘ My darling has been tempted to liny a share by ttiat 
unbeliever Owlett,’ groaned the mmjster, his honpt 
affection for Lizzy having quickened to its lutemsest iwint 
during these moments of risk to her fx-rsou and name, 
‘ That’s why she’s here,’ he said to himself. (>, u will t» 


the ruin of her 1 ’ , , i i o 

His pertui-bation was interrupted by the sudden buisting 
out of a bright and increasing light from the spot wlu-rt! 
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Lizzy was in hiding. A few seconds later, and before it 
had reached the height of a blaze, he heard her rush past 
him down the hollow like a stone from a sling, in the 
direction of home. The light now flared high and wide, and 
showed its position cleaii\c She had kindled a bough of 
furze and stuck it into the bush under which she had been 
crouching ; the wind fanned the flame, which crackled 
fiercely, and threatened to consume the bush as well as the 
bough. Stockdale paused just long enough to notice thus 
much, and then followed rapidly the route taken by the 
young woman. His intention was to overtake her, and 
reveal himself as a friend ; but run as he would he could 
see nothing of her. Tlius he flew across the open country 
about Holwortli, twisting his legs and ankles in unexpected 
fissures and descents, till, on coming to the gate between 
the downs and the road, he was forced to pause to get 
breath. There was no audible movement either in front 
or behind liiiu, and lie now concluded that she had not 
outrun him, liut that, hearing liim at her heels, and belie v~ 
ing him one of the excise party, she had hidden herself 
somewhere on the way, and let him pass by. 

He went on at a more leisurely pace towards the village. 
On reaching the house lie found his surmise to be correct, 
for the gate was on the latch, and the door unfastened, 
just as he luui hfi'i them. Stockdale closed the door behind 
him, and waited silently in the passage. In about ten 
minutes he heard the same light footstep that he had 
heard in going out ; it ])aused at the gate, which opened 
and shut softly, and then tlie door-latch was lifted, and 
Lizzy came in. 

Stockdale went forward and said at once, * Lizzy, don't 
be frighteiKKl. I have been waiting up for you/ 

She $tart(!d. though she had rexognized the voice. * It 
is Mr. Stockdale, isn’t it ? ' she said. 

'Yes,' he answered, becoming angry now that she was 
safe indoors, and not alarmed. * And a nice game I've 
found you out in to-night. You are in man's clothes, 
and I am ashamed of you 1 ' 

Lizzy could haxxlly find a voice to answer this unexpected 
reproach. 
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< I am only partly in man’s clothes,’ she faltered, shrink- 
ing bt?k to the wall. ‘ It is only his greatcoat and hat 
5 breeches that I’ve got on, which is no harm as he was 
my own husband ; and I do it only because .i cloak blows 
ab^ut so and you can’t use your arms. I have pt own 
dress under just the same— it is only tricked m . \ il you 

raW upitairs and let me pa.ss ? I didn t want you to 

see me at such a time as this 1 , , , 4 1 ■ i ■ 

‘But I have a right to see you! do you think 

there can be anything between us now ^ Lw//.y was silent. 
'You are a smuggler,’ he continued sa<Uy. 

‘ I have only a share in the run, slu' s,ik!. 

'That makes no difference. Whatever did yon engage 
in such a trade as that for, and keep it such a secret imm 

' I don’t do it always. I only do it in \vint> i -tune when 

’tis new moon.’ , , 

'Well, I suppose that’s because it cant be done any- 

whenelse. . . . You have regularly upset me, I.i/w.y. 

' I am sorry for that,’ Lizzy meekly replied. _ 

‘ Well now,’ said he more tenderly, no harin is done as 
yet. Won't you for the sake of me give up tins bianieabie 

and dangerous practice altogether ? ' 

' I mu.st do luy best to save this run, said she. getting 
rather husky in the throat, p don’t want to give you 
up— you know that ; but I don’t waul to lose my veimire. 
I don’t know what to do now ! _ Why i have kept it so 
secret from you is that I was afraid you would he angry if 

you knew.’ .4 , , , ■ , 

' I should think so 1 I suppose if I had married you 
without finding this out you’d have gone on with it ]ust the 

same ? ' 

' I don’t know. I did not think so far ahead. I only 
went to-night to bum the folks off, because we fouml that 
the Preventive-men knew where the tubs were to he 

landed.’ . . . . , .j 

' It is a pretty mess to be in altogether, is tins, .said 
the distracted young minister. ‘ Widl, what will you do 

now?’ , , ■ 1 4t 

Lizzy slowly murmured the particulars of their plan, the 
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chief of which were that they meant to try their luck at 
some other point of the shore the next night ; that three 
landing-places were always agreed upon before the run was 
attempted, with the understanding that, if the vessel was 
' burnt off * from the first point, which was Rings- 
worth, as it had been by her to-night, the crew should 
attempt to make the second, which was Liilwind Cove, 
on the second night ; and if there, too, danger threatened, 
they should on the third night try the third place, which 
was behind a headland further west. 

' Suppose the officers hinder them landing there, too ? ' 
he said, his attention to this interesting programme dis- 
placing for a moment his concern at her share in it. 

' Then we shan't try anywhere else all this dark — that's 
what we call the time between moon and moon — and per- 
haps they’ll string the tubs to a stray-line, and sink 'em 
a little- ways from shore, and take the bearings ; and 
then when they have a chance they'll go to creep for 
'em.' 

* Wliat's that ? ' 

* 0, they’ll go out in a boat: and drag a creeper— that’s a 
grapnel — dong the bottom till it catch hold of the stray- 

line;' 

The minister stood thinking ; and there was no sound 
within doors but the tick of the clock on the stairs, and 
the ((nick breathing of Lizzy, partly from her walk and 
partly from agitation, as she stood close to the wall, not 
in such com|;>lete darkness but that he could discern 
against its whitewashed surface the greatcoat, breeches, 
and broad liat which covered her. 

* Lizzy, all this is very wrong,' he said. * Don't you 
remember the lesson of the tribute-money ? Render 
unto Cresar the things that are Caesar's." Surely you 
have heard that read times enough in your growing up ? ' 

'He's dead,' she pouted. 

' Ihit tlie spirit of the text is in force just the same/ 

' My fatluT did it, and so did my grandfather, and 
almost everybody in Nether-Moynton lives by it, and life 
would be so dull if it wasn't for tlrat, that I should not care 
to live at all/ 
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' T nm nothing to live for, of course.' he replied hi(ta-ly. 

‘ You would not think it worth while to t^ive up tins wild 
business and live for nie alone ? ’ 

‘ I have never looked at it like t u ^ , 

' And you won’t promise and wait f ill i am r ^ 

■I cannot give you my word toui.ghi. And. ouking 
thoughtfully down, she gradually uunv(i ami away, 

going into the adjoining room, and closuig the duni be- 
tween them. She remaineil tlu-re m the dark t dl hr was 
tired of waiting, and had gone up to he own ' l"uuhei 
Poor Stockdale was dre.ndluHy 'iepiexM'd uii the next 
day by the discoveries of the mgnt beioie. l.i//v’ was 
unmistakably a ■fascinating young woman, hut as a uuu- 
ister’s wife she was hardly to be cunteiuidated. ll 
had only stuck to father's little groeeiy huMue-.s, nisUiui 
of going in for the mmisliy, she waniUi have suit. d me 
beautifully!’ he said sadly, untd he ivmeiidi.M-d hat 
in that case he wonld never have ctnnt^ lioiu las ilistant 
home to Nether-Moyutom aiul iu*ver havi* kimu n en*. 

The estrangement between them was rcnupletLS Iml 
it was sufficient to keep them out of earli other's roinpany. 
Once during the day he nK‘t luu" in tiie gui<leii'|**iui» iiiiu 

said, turning a reproachful eye upon jmr, ' Do you promise, 

Lizzy ? ’ But she did not reply. The eveiung drew on, 
and he knew well enough that i.iz/.y would u peat her 
excur.sion at night— her half-oltcndi'd nituim'! h.ui shovMi 
that she had not the slightest intention of alfninj,; lier plans 
at present. He did not wish to repeat his own .shaie ot he 
adventure ; but, act as he would, his unea aness on her 
account increased with the decline of day. Snpitosing 
that an accident should befall lier, he wonld nevin’ h'tgive 
himself for not being there to help, tnuch tm he ihdiknl 
the idea of seeming to countenance such unlawful esrapades. 


HOW THEY WENT TO !.!!!, WIND CnVI'. 

V 

As he had expected, she left the house at t!m .‘auiie hour 
at night, this time passing his door without .sfeultli, as tf 

she knew very well that he would be were 
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resolved to brave his displeasure. He was quite ready, 
opened the door quickly, and reached the back door almost 
as soon as she. 

' Then you will go, Lizzy ? ’ he said as he stood on the 
step beside her, who now again appeared as a little man 
with a face altogether unsuited to his clothes. 

' 1 must,' she said, repressed by his stern manner. 

‘ Then I shall go, too,’ said he. 

‘ And I am sure you will enjoy it ! ’ she exclaimed 
in more buoyant tones. ' Everybody does who tries it.' 

' Cod forbid that I should ! he said. ‘ But I must look 
after you.’ 

They opened the wicket and went up the road abreast 
of ('ach otlrcr, but at some di,$tance apart, scarcely a word 
passing between them. The evening was rather less 
favourable to smuggling enterprise than the last had been, 
the; wind being lower, and the sky somewhat clear towards 
the norlh. 

' It i.s rather lighter,’ said Stockdale. 

' ’Tis, unfortunately.’ said she. ‘ But it is only from 
those few stars over there. The moon was new to-day at 
four o’clock, and I expected clouds. I hope we shall be 
able to do it this dark, for when we have to sink 'era for 
long it makes the stuff taste bleachy, and folks don’t like 
it so well.’ 

_ 1 ler course was different from that of the preceding 
niglit, brandling off to the left over Lord’s Barrow as soon 
as they had got out of the lane and crossed the highway. 
By the time they reached Shaldon Down, Stockdale, 
who had been_ in perplexed thought as to what he should 
say to her, decided that he would not attempt expostulation 
now, while she wa.s excited by the adventure, but wait 
till it was over, and endeavour to keep her from such 
practices in future. It occurred to him once or twice, as 
they rambled on, that should they be surjmsed by the 
Preventive-guard, his situation would be more awkward 
than liers, for it would be difficult to prove his true motive 
in coming to the spot ; but the risk was a slight considera- 
tion beside his wish to be with her. 

Tliey now arrived at a ravine which lay on*.the outskirts 
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of Shaldon, a village two miles on their way towards the 
point of the shore they sought. Lizzy bioke the silence 
this time ; ‘ I have to wait here to meet the carriers. I 
don’t know if they have come yet. As I told you. we go 
to Lulwind Cove to-night, and it is two miles further than 


^ if turned out that the men had already come; for 
while she spoke two or three dozen lu'ads brok.- the line 
of the slope, and a company of them at once d(i.scmulcd 
from tho bushes where they hud been lying in wnil. I hese 
carriers were men whom Lizzy and otlii'i j'lopuetors 
regularly employed to bring the tubs Ironi the Ixiai to a 
h&ng-place inland. They were all ymmg fellows of 
Nether-Moynton, Shaldon, and the lU'ighbourhood. cjuiet 
and inoffensive persons, even though soim ■ held heavy .slick.s, 
who simply engaged to cany the cargo for i.iz/,.\' and her 
cousin Owlett, as they would have engaged in any other 
labour for which they were fairly wril paid. ^ 

At a word from her they closed in logelliiT. rou 
had better take it now,’ she .said to them ; and handed 
to each a packet. It contained six shillings, tlieir remuner- 
ation for the night’s undertaking, which was paid Ixdore- 
hand without reference to .success or failure ; but, besidt'.s 
this, they had the privilege of selling as .agenfs vrlum 
the run was successfully made. As soon ns if was done, 
she said to them, ‘The place is the old one. Dnggiu’s 
Grave, near Lulwind Cove’; the men fill that, moinent 
not having been told whither they were bound, for obvious 
reasons. ‘Mr. Owlett will meet yon tluTC,’ added Lizzy. 
‘ I shall follow behind, to see that we aro not watched.’ 


The carriers went on, and Stockdato and Mrs. New-* 

berry followed at a distance of a .stone’s throw. ‘ What 
do these men do by day? ' he said. 

' Twelve or fourteen of them arc labouring men. Some 


are brickmakers, some carpenters, some slioemakers. some 
thatchers. They are all known to me very well. Nine of 
’em are of your own congregation.’ 

‘ I can’t help that,’ said Stockdale. 

‘ 0, I know you can't. I only told you. The others 
are more chmrch-inclmed, because they supply the pa'son 
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with all the spirits he requires, and they don’t wish to 
show unfriendliness to a customer.’ 

' How do you choose ’em ? ’ said Stockdale. 

‘ We choose ’em for their closeness, and because they 
are strong and surefooted, and able to carry a heavy 
load a long way without being tired.’ 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated each particular, 
for it proved how far involved in the business a woman 
must be who was so well acquainted with its conditions 
and needs. And yet he felt more tenderly towards her 
at this moment than he had felt all the foregoing day. 
.Perhaps it was that her experienced manner and bold 
indiih'reuce stirred liis admiration in spite of himself. 

‘ lake my arm, Lizzy,’ he murmured. 

1 don’t want it,’ she said. ‘ Besides, we may never 
otlier again what we once have been.’ 

‘ That depends upon you,’ said he, and they went on 
again as l)efore. \ 

'J'he hirccl carriers paced along over Shaldon Down with 
as little lic.sitation as if it had been day, avoiding the cart- 
way, and leaving the village of East Shaldon on the left, so 
as to reach the crest of the hill at a lonely trackless place 
not far from the ancient earthwork called Round Pound. 
A quarter-hour more of brisk walking brought them within 
sound of the .sea, to the place called Dagger’s Grave, not 
many hundred j^ards from Lulwind Cove. Here they 
paused, and Lizzy and Stockdale came up with them, when 
they went on together to the verge of the cliff. One of the 
men now prodnctal an iron bar, which he drovt; lirrnly into 
the soil a yard from the edge, and attached to it a rope 
that he had imctdled from his body. They all began to 
descend, partly stepping, partly sliding down the iiicline, 
as the rope slipped through their hands. 

' You will not go to the bottom, Lizzy ? ’ said Stockdale 
anxiously. 

‘ No. I stay here to watch,’ she said. ' Mr. Owlett is 
down there.’ 

The men remained quite silent when tliey reached the 
shore ; and the next thing audible to the two at the top 
was the dip of heavy oars, and the dashing of waves against 
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a boat's bow. In a moment the keel geutl\' tmu-liod the 
shingle and Stockdale heard the foot.sttip.s of the thirty, 
six carriers rimning forwards over the ix'bbU'H towards die 

point of landing. i ,■ i , 

There was a sousing in the water as ol a brood of ilucks 
plunging in, showing that the men had mh been parlienlar 
about keeping their legs, or even their waists, <!ry ti-oin the 
brine : but it was impossible to sec what the>' were doing, 
and in a few minutes the shingle was trampled again. 
The iron bar sustaining the rope, on which Stockdale’s 
hand rested, began to .swerve a little, and lh(> carriers 
one by one appeared climbing up the .sloping ditt, tlnpping 
audibly as they came, and sustaining themselves by the 
guide-rope. Each man on reaching tin- top was seen to ho 
carrying a pair of tubs, one on his back and one on liis 
chest, the two being slung together liy cords passing round 
the chine hoops, and resting on the carrier's s!u)nldcr.s. 
Some of the stronger men carried three by putting an extra 
one on the top behind, but the customary load was a pair, 
these being quite weighty enough to give their bearer the 
sensation of having chest and backbone in eoatact after a 
walk of four or five miles. 

‘ Wliere is Mr. Owlett ? ' said Lizzy to one of them. 

' He will not come up this way.' .said the carrier. ‘ He’s 
to bide on shore till we be safe’olL’ Then, without wait- 
ing for the rest, the foremost men plunged across the dorvn, 
and, when the last had ascended. Lizzy pulled up the rope, 
wound it round her arm, wriggled tiie bar from the sod, 
and turned to follow the carriers. 

‘ You are very anxious about Owlelt's safety,’ said the 
minister. 

' Was there ever such a man 1 ’ said Lizzy. ' Why, isn't 
he my cousin ? ' 

‘ Yes. Well, it is a bad night's work,’ stiid Stockdale 
heavily. ‘ But I’ll carry the bar and roin; ftir you.’ 

‘ Thank God, the tubs have got so far all right,' said .she. 

Stockdale shook his head, and, tsikiug the bur. walked 
by her side towards the downs; and the moan of the sen 
was heard no more. 

'Is this what you meant the other day when you 
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spoke of having business with Owlett ? ’ the young man 
s^skcci. 

' Ihis is it/ she replied. ' I never see him on any other 
matter.' 

odd^ kind with a young man is very 

^ It was begun by my father and his, who were brother- 
laws/ 

Her companion could not blind himself to the fact that 
where tastes and pursuits were so akin as Lizzy's and 
Owlett 's, and where lisks were shared, as with them, in 
tindei taking, there would be a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in her answering Owlett's standing question on matri- 
mony in the affirmative. This did not soothe Stockdale 
Its tendency being rather to stimulate in him an effort to 
make the pair as inappropriate as possible, and win her 
away from this nocturnal crew to correctness of conduct 
and a minister's parlour in some far-removed inland county 

They had been walking near enough to the file of carriers 
for Stockdale to perceive that, when they got into the 
road to the village, they split up into two companies of 
unequal size, each of which made off in a direction of its 
own. One company, the smaller of the two, went towards 
the church, and by the time that Lizzy and Stockdale 
reached their own house these men had scaled the church- 
yard wall, and were proceeding noiselessly over the OTass 
within. 

‘ I see that Mr. Owlett has arranged for one batch to be 
put m the church again,' observed Lizzy. ' Do you remem- 
ber my taking you there the first night you came ? ' 

' Yes, of course,' said Stockdale. ' No wonder you had 
permission to broach the tubs— -they were his, I suppose ? ' 

No, they were not— they were mine ; I had permission 
from myself. The day after that they went several miles 
inland in a waggon-load of manure, and sold very well.'. 

At this mommt the group of men who had made off to 
the left some time before began leaping one by one from 
the hedge opposite Lizzy's house, and the first man, who 
had no tubs upon his shoulders, came forward, 

Mrs. Newberry, isn’t it ? ’ he said hastily. 
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' Yes, Jim,’ said she. ‘ What’s the matt<‘r ? ’ 

' I find that we can’t put any in Badger's Clump iu-night, 
Lizzy,’ said Owlett. ‘The place is watched. We must 
sling the apple-tree in the orchet if there's I ime. We can’t 
put any more under the church Imnlter than I h;u'e sent 
on there, and my mixen hev already more in eii Ilian is 
safe.’ 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘ Be cpuck about it-- ihat’.s all. 
What can I do ? ' 

'Nothing at all, please. Ah. it is llir mintslcr ! - you 
two that can’t do anything had betb r get iiuloor;; andnot 
be zeed.’ 

Wliile Owlett thus converseil, in a tone so lull of conlra- 
band anxiety and so free from lover's jealousy, the men 
who followed him had been de.sc('ndiiig oiii' by one from 
the hedge; and it unfortunately happened that when the 
hindmost took his leap, the cord .slipped which sustained 
his tubs; the result was that hotli the kegs fell into the 
road, one of them being stove in by the lilow. 

‘ ’Ocl drown it all I ’ said Owlett, rushing back. 

' It is worth a good deal, I suppose ? ’ .sai<l Stoekdale. 

' 0 no — about two guineas and half to us now,' said 
Lizzy excitedly. ‘ It isn’t that-- it is the smell ! It i.s so 
blazing strong before it has been lowered by wultr, that 
it smells dreadfully when spilt in the. ro;id like that ! 1 do 

hope Latimer won’t pass by till it i.s gone off.' 

Owlett and one or two others pickcfl np flu; burst tub 
and began to scrape and trample over the s}>ot, fo ilisperse 
the liquor as much as possible; and then they all entered 
the gate of Owlett's orrhard, which ailjoiried Lizzy’s gar- 
den on the right. Stoekdale did not care to follow them, 
for several on recognizing him had looked wondfiiiigly at 
his presence, though they said nothing. Lizzy left" his 
side and went to the bottom of the garden, loiiking over 
the hedge into the ordiard, wliere the men could Ih* dimly 
seen bustling about, and apparently hiding the tub.s. All 
was done noiselessly, and without a light ; and when it was 
over they dispersed in different directions, those who liad 
taken their cargoes to the church having already gone off 
to their homes. 
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Lizzy returned to the garden-gate, over which Stock 

leaning. ‘ It is all finished : I 
Lf4» TotyouT'"' ‘ I ™u leave the 

said Stookdale; 'I am coming 

But bef(>rc either of them had moved, the faint clatter 

fro nnle I !,'in’t\ I *0 come 

hard ro'iJ * 

: SE4Afi?stSSe ' ““ 

'1)11.“:^' ''>ib'iv<i tile house, and Lizzy bolted the door. 

■ lease don t get a light, Mr. Stockdale,’ she said. 

()f roiii.se i will not,' .said he. 

T iy/Vyv:H''f of the king,’ .said 

hi/./.y , U'lih fuuHrsf .sarcusiu. ^ 

‘ I am ’ said Stockdale. ‘But, Lizzy Newberry. I love 
you, and you know it perfectly well, "and voii ought to 
know, if you d<.» not, what I have sutlered in my con.s(u’ence 
on^ your account these last few days! ' 

'1 gues.s wry well,’ .she said hurriedly. ‘Yet I don't 
see why. Ah, you are bettiT than II’ 

iho f red ting of the honsc.s .seemed to have arain died 

touched each other'.s lingers 
in t!i(. told t.ood-iuglit oi those whom .somethin^ .seri- 

h'ld'^fo ^ f J‘'i»ding, but iKdon^ they 

had taken thus' .step.s jqiart, the tramp of the honsemeii 
suddenly revived, almost close to the hokse. Lizzy t urned 

ineh ^ and^lmr!’ "'f ca.sement about an 

mill, and pul her face cJo.se to the aperture. ' Ye.s. one 

of cm us l.atimer,’ .slie whispered. ‘He alway.s rides a 
Sli in'S lim!!' colour for a 

as?/ mS!n ’r’*"'’? ft animal 

to bk • n, something 
to bus companion which neither Stockdale nor Lizzy could 
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hear. Its drift was, however, soon made evident, for the 
other man stopped also ; and sharply turning the horses’ 
heads they cautiously retraced their steps. Wlien they 
were again opposite Mrs. Newberry's garden, Latimer dis- 
mounted, and the man on the dark horse did the same. 

Lizzy and Stockdale, intently listening and observing 
the proceedings, naturally put their heads as close as pos- 
sible to the slit formed by the slightly opened casement; 
and thus it occurred that at last their cheeks came posi- 
tively into contact. They went on li.stening, as if they 
did not know of the singular incident which had happened 
to their faces, and the pressure of each to each rather 
increased than lessened with the lapse of time. 

They could hear the Custorns-men sniffaig the air like 
hounds as they paced slowly along. When they reached 
the spot where the tub had burst, l)oth stopped on the 
instant. 

‘ Ay, ay, 'tis quite strong here,’ .said the second officer. 

‘ Shall we knock at the door ? ’ 

‘ Well, no,’ said Latimer. ‘ Maybe this is only a trick 
to put us off the scent. They wouldn’t kick up this stink 
anywhere near their hiding-place. I' have known such 
things before.’ 

‘ Anyhow, the things, or some of ’em, rau.st have been 
brought this way,’ said the other. 

‘ Yes,’ said Latimer musingly. ‘ Unless ’tis all done to 
tole us the wrong way. I have a mind that \w. go home 
for to-night without saying a word, and come the first 
thing in the morning with more hands. 1 know tluiy have 
storages about here, but we can do nothing liy this owl’s 
light. We will look round the parish and sc(i if everybody 
is in bed, John; and if all is quiet, we will do a.s I say.’ 

They went on, and the two inside the window could 
hear them passing leisurely tlrrough the whole village, the 
street of which curved round at the bottom and entered 
the turnpike road at another junction. This way the 
officers followed, and the amble of their horses died quite 
away. 

' What will you do ? ' said Stockdale, withdrawing froin 
his position. 
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She knew that he alluded to the coming search by the 
officers to divert her attention from their own tender 
incident by the casement, which he wished to be passed 
over as a thing rather dreamt of than done. ‘ O, nothing,' 
she replied, with as much coolness as she coidd command 
under her di.sappointment at his manner. ‘ We often 
have such storms as this. You would not be frightened 
if you knew what fools they are. Fancy riding o’ horse- 
back through the place ; of course they will hear and see 
nobody while they make that noise ; but they are always 
afraid to get off, in case some of our fellows should burst 
out upon ’em, and tie them up to the gate-post, as they 
have done before now. Good-night, Mr. Stockdale.’ 

She closed the window and went to her room, where a 
tear fell from her eyes ; and that not because of the alert- 
ness of the riding-officers. 


THE GREAT SEARCH AT NETHER-MOYNTON 
VI 

Stockdai-E was .so excited by the events of the evening, 
and the dilemma that he was placed in between conscience 
and love, tliat he did not sleep, or even doze, but remained 
as broadly awake as at noonday. As soon as the gray 
light bc^gan to touch ever so faintly the whiter objects in 
his bedroom he arose, dressed himself, and went downstairs 
into the road. 

The villagii w'as already astir. Several of the carriers 
had heard the well-known canter of Latimer’s horse wlxile 
they were uudnjssing in the dark that night, and had 
already communicated with each other and Owlett on the 
subject. The only doubt seemed to be about the safety 
of those tubs which had been left under the church gallery- 
stairs, and after a short discussion at the corner of the 
mill, it was agreed that these should be removed before it 
got lighter, and hidden in the middle of a double hedge 
bordering the adjoining field. However, before anything 
could be carried into effect, the footstojxs of many meir 
were heard coming down the lane from the highway. 

‘ Damn it, here they be,’ said Owlett, who, having already 
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drawn the hatch and started his iuill for flu' day, stood 
stolidly at the mill-door covered with iU>ur, as U the interest 
of his whole soul was bound up in the shukinft walls around 

^™be two or three with whom he had bci'ii lalldng dis- 
persed to their usual work, and when the Cnstoms-olhccrs, 
and the formidable body of men they had hin d, reached 
the village cross, between the mill and hlrs. Newberry’s 
house, the village wore the natural asi'ert of a, place begin- 
ning its morning labours. _ 

‘Now,’ said Latimer to hi.s assoi:nite«, who nninluTOl 
thirteen men in all, ‘what 1 know is that the things are 
somewhere in this here place. We have got the d,iy before 
us, and 'tis hard if we can’t light upon ’em and get 'em to 
Budmouth Custom-liousc before ni.glit. hirst we will try 
the fuel-houses, and then we'll work our w,i\- into the 
chiramers, and then to the ricks and stables, and so creep 
round. You have nothing but your noses to guide ye, 
mind, so use ’em to-day if you never did in vom lives 

before.’ . 

Then the .search Ix'gan. Owlett, dm nit: tlic caiiv part, 
watched from his mill-window, Liray fioiii tlie door of 
her house, with tlie greate.st self-po.ssessimi. fainter 
down below, who also had a share in the run, rode about 
with one eye on his tields and the other on I .at ine r and his 
myrmidons, prepared to put them off the s>'cnt il he should 
he asked a question. Stockdale, who was no .smuggler at 
all, felt more anxiety than the worst of them, :uid went 
about his studies with a heavy heart, coming fieipieiitlv to 
the door to ask Lizzy some question or other 011 the conse- 
quences to her of the tubs being found. 

‘The con-sequences,' she said quietly, ' are simply that 
I .shall lose ’em. As I have none in (lie house or garden, 
they can’t touch me personally.’ 

‘ But you have some in the orchard ? ’ 

‘ Mr. Owlett rents that of me, and he lends it to others. 
So it ■will be Irard to say who put any tubs tlierts if they 
should be found.’ 

There was never such a tremendous sni fling known as 
that which took place in Nether-Moynton parish and its 
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vicinity this day. All was done methodically, and mostly 
on hands and knees. At different hours of the day they 
had different plans. From daybreak to breakfast-time the 
officers used tlieir sense of smell in a direct and straight- 
foi-ward manner only, pausing nowhere but at such places 
as the tubs might be supposed to be secreted in at that 
very moment, pending their removal on the following 
night. Among the places tested and e.Kamined were 


lllllluw 

.'Bfulrooins 

Ap])l(.‘-kifLs 


Cii[>l)onn.ls 

(..•Iticlc-caseii 

Chin.iH(,‘y-niu\s 

I\kuinva.ter»l)iitts 

3 


Culverts 
Hedgerows 
Faggot-ricks 
I'laystaclcs 
Coppers a.nc! ovens. 


After breakfast they recommenced with renewed vigour, 
taking a m>vv liiu^ ; that is to say, directing their attention 
to dotlu's that migiit be supposed to have come in contact 
with the tuh.s in their removal from the shore, such gar- 
ments iM'in;; usually tainted with the spirit, owing to its 
oozing bittwecri tlu; staves. They now sni tied at— 


Sinitlis’ anil .slieeniakei’s' apron.s 
01(1 shirt.s and vvawteoats Kiice-riap.s and hedging-gloves 

Coats and iiatn Tarpaiiiin.s 

a.nd If'ggings Market-cloaks 

Wonum's sfiawls and ^towns Scarecrows. 


And as soon a.s the midday meal was over, they pushed 
their .searcii into places where tlie spirits might have been 
thrown away in alarm 

llorsc-pondH MiKcns Sink.s in yards 

StfibU'-draiii'i Wet ditc.lics Uuad-sf.ra, pings, and 

Cinder-heaps Ce.sspool.s ISack-docii' gutter-;. 

But still these indtdaf igable Custom-house* men discovered 
nothing more than the original tell-tale smdl in the road 
opposit:* I-izzy's house;, which even yet had not pa.s.secl off. 

‘ ni tell ye what it is, men,' said Latimer, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, ‘ we mu.st begin over again. Find 
them tulxs I will.' 

Die mem, who had been hired for the day, looked at 
their hands and knce.s, muddy with creeping on all fours 
so frequently, and rubbed their noses, as if they had almost 
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had enough of it ; for the quantity of bad air which had 
mssed into each one’s nostril had rendered it nearly as 
Insensible as a flue. However, after a moment s hesitation, 
thev prepared to start anew, except three, whose power 
of smell had quite succumbed under the excessive wear 


ana tear m uic 

Bv this time not a male villager was to be seen in the 
paiin Owlett was not at his mill, the farmers were not 
in their fields, the parson was not in his garden, the smith 
had left his forge, and the wheelwright’s shop was silent. 

' Where the divil are the folk gone ? ’ said Latimer, 
waking up to the fact of their absence, and looking round. 
‘ I’ll have ’em up for this ! Wliy don’t they come and 
help us’ There’s not a man about the place but the 
Methodist parson, and he’s an old woman. I demand 
assistance in the king’s name ! ' 

‘ We must find the jineral public afore we can demand 


that,’ said his lieutenant. 

‘ Well, well, we shall do better without ’em, said Latimer, 
who changed his moods at a moment’s notice. ‘But 
there's great cause of suspicion in this silence and this 
keeping out of sight, and I’ll bear it in mind, Now we 
will go across to Owlett’s orchard and see what we can 


find there.’ . , , 

Stockdale, who heard this discussion from the garden- 
gate, over which he had been leaning, was ratlier alarmed, 
md thought it a mistake of the villagers to keep so com- 
pletely out of the way. He himself, like the Preventives, 
had been wondering for the last half-hour what could 
have become of them. Some labourers W(;re of necessity 


engaged in distant fields, but the master-workmen should 
have been at home ; though one and all, after just show- 
ing themselves at their shops, had apparently gone off for 
the day. He went in to Lizzy, who sat at a back window 
sewing, and said, ‘Lizzy, where are the men? ’ 

Lizzy laughed. ‘ Where they mostly arc when they’re 
run so hard as this.' She cast her eyes to heaven. ‘ Up 


there,’ .she said. 

Stockdale looked up. ‘ What— -on the top of the church 
tower? ’ he asked, seeing the direction of her glance. 
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,lu ,3 .iv.E._ 1 have been listeiiin/' to the oHicers -iiul 

th<-> .i!c 1.0 seardi (he ordiurti over atjaiii aiuVilien 
everv nook m fhe diiiirh ’ ^ " 

entivd I'oeeliuT.'’ 

_ NelluT iioviuon dttnvh louvr was. as hi maiiv villages 
wifhutu ;i. tuiivf, arnl Hj,* (^{jjy waV^V 

genu; up to ihe siiij;,.ts' «alleiy.' ami Iheiu-e a.scen<iin<- bv a 
n<i.ler to a ..,.,„.are trapoloor in the floor of th - Sh ft 
Uhoye u !.,<•!. a pmuauenf ia.hler was lixe.l. pass! m i Sh 

door mil !h. l l, I,/ l»»t the trap- 

;'i here's m> geHing Uj,.‘ said Stoekdale. 

. f h'*' IS, Kiud Kite. * Thw*c!’s an eyi* IcKikiiiiy at 

\i d as 'h ’'IT' I * «» <nip dmir.' 

thi I Id. r T. T '’I"''"**!. -I'ld *!»■ <lark line of 

wall Wl,. ff • 7 ‘‘“ Jigainsl: (lu- wldlewashed 
Wall. Wh.ii i( oudicd the bottom l,iz>;v diama-d it to 
to Phue. ami sttid. ' If y„,d! {.„ jTl& ‘ 

int >uiiiig man ascended, and presentlv found himself 
aoiuuM consenabHl In-lLs for the lirTt timl‘ in S We iSi . 

Kyv w!,a ( Tf .? Tl Wf.asilv. and hK.k*«d round for 

^ ^vo'i. i^T * ht're. holding the ttip of fhe ladder, 

* H iim r*' K *** ^ 

I t sw'Mw so, .sanl Stockdale &adiy. 

for f “ overlteard. ' Ik’n neither 

-»r iioi *i|^,iiiist us* He II do us no harm/ 
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She stepped up beside them, and then 11u-\- \V(‘iit on to 
the next stage, which, when they had clambeted over tlie 
dusty bell-carriages, was of easy ascent, leading towards 
the hole through which the pale sky aj»j«“ar<'d, and into 
the open air. Owlett remained behind for a moiiK'nt, to 
pull up the lower ladder. 

‘ Keep down your head.s,' said a voice, as .'■■nr)!) ns they 
set foot on the flat. 

Stockdale here beheld all tlic missing |i:irisliii!iuTs, lying 
on their stomachs on tlic tower roof, (!xrepi ;j i',-w who, 
elevated on their hands and knees, wt're [leei'in!; through 
the embrasures of the parapet. Stockdale (lid the same, 
and saw the village lying like a nuq^ inlow hiiu, o\ cr which 
moved the figures of the Customs-mon, each foresluu iimcd 
to a crablike object, the crown of his hat forming a circulai' 
disc in the centre of him. Some of the men had turned 
their heads when the young preacher's figure aro.se anumg 
them. 

‘ What, Mr. Stockdale ? ’ .said Matt Grey, in a tone of 
surprise, 

' I'd as lief that it hadn’t been,’ .said Jim Clarke. ‘ If 
the pa’son should see him a-trespassing lu're in Iii.s tower, 
'twould be none the better for we. seeing how 'a do hate 
chapel-members. He'd never buy a tub of us again, .and 
he's as good a customer as we have got tlu.s side o' W'arm'll.' 

‘ Where is the pa’son ? ' said Lizzy. 

' In his house, to be sure, that he tiiitl see nothing of 
what’s going on — where all good folks ongld pj be, and 
this young man likewise.' 

' Well, he has brought .some news,' said I.izzy. ' They 
ai-e going to search the orchard and chinch ; can we do 
anjdhing if they should find ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said her cousin Owlett, ‘ That's what wo'w been 
talking o’, and we have settled our line. Weil, be dazed 1 ’ 

The exclamation was caused by Ins pen viving that some 
of the searchers, having got into the orchard, and lM‘gun 
stooping and creeping hither and thitlier, were pausing in 
the middle, where a tree smaller than the r(?st was growing. 
They drew closer, and bent lower than ever upon the 
ground. 
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0, my lulls ! Stiicl Tizzy fuintly, 2is slic pccrccl tlirotiuT 
the parapet at them. 

' Tliey have got 'em, 'a b’lieve,’ said Owlett. 

Tlie interest in the inovt-rneuts of the oiliccrs wa.s so 
keen that not a single eye was looking in any other direc- 
tion ; but at that nioiuent a shout from the church beneath 
them attracted tlw attention of the smugglers, as it did 
also of the: jKirty in the orchard, who .sprang to their feet 
and went towards (he churchyard wall. At the .same time 
tho.se of (he Covernment men who had entered the church 
nnperceived by (he smugghus crhal aloud. ‘ Here 'be .some 
of ’('in at hut.' 

The .‘-imigghTS remained in a blaidc silence, nnceitain 
whotlier ‘some of 'em ' meant (ubs or imm ; but again 
peejiing eaidiou.sly over the edge of (he tower they learnt 
that tubs were (he (lungs deseri<'d ; and soon these fated 
articles wen- brought om,; by one into tlu; mid<l!e of (he 
churchyard from their hiding-idace under the gallery-stairs. 

'Tiiey are going to put 'em on Hinton’s vault till tliev 
lind the rest I ‘ .said Lizzy hopi'lessly. The Custom.s-me'n 
had, in fact, begun to {die up the tubs on a large stone slab 
which was li.'ced there; and when all were brought out from 
the tower, (wo or three of tlu; men were hdt standing by 
them, die rest of (he paid j' again jiroceeding to the orchard. 

The interest of (lie smugf.h'rs in the next manrenvre.s of 
their enemies became painfully inten.so. Only about thirty 
tubs had been secreted in the lumlHT of the tower, but 
seventy wt>re hidden in the orchard, making iqi all that 
they had brought ashore as yet, the remainder of the cargo 
having beim tieil to a sinker and dropped -overboard for 
another night's o}X'ra(ion.s, The Preventives, having re- 
entered the orchard, acted as if they were positive that 
here lay hidden the rest of the tulxs, which they were deter- 
mined to lind before nightfall. They sfiread themselves 
out round the (lehi, and advancing on all fours as before, 
went anew round every apjde-trei* in tlie, enclosure. The 
young tree in the middle again led them to jMmse, and at 
length the whole congmny gathered there in a way which 
signified that a second chain of reasoning liad led to the 
same results ns the first. 
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When they had examined the sod ]ieiTaI)(mts for some 
minutes, one of the men rose, ran to a cUsiist^d pa.rt of the 
church where tools were kept, and retnnicti with the sex- 
ton's pickaxe and shovel, with whi(4i llu‘y sot to work. 

* Are they really buried there? ' saJd the minister, for 
the grass was so green and uninjun^ that it was (liOicult 
to believe it had been distur])ed. Tln^ snmggh'rs were 
too interested to reply, and presently tlu^y sa.w, to thdx 
chagrin, the officers stand several on each sido of tlu‘ tree; 
and, stooping and ai)pl 3 dng their hands to tho soil, they 
bodily lifted the tree and the turf around it. llio apple- 
tree now showed itself to be growing in a, shallow box, 
with handles for lifting at each of ilui four sidrs. Under 
the site of the tree a square hole was ivN'oah'd, and an 
officer went and looked down. 

It is all up now,' said Owhdt quitdly. ' And now all 
of ye get down before they notice w<‘ a.re hen‘ ; and hr ready 
for oiir next move. I had better hidt^ hrre till dark, or 
they may take me on suspicion, as ’tis on m\“ gruimd. Ill 
be with ye as soon as daylight Ix'gins to |)ink ind 
' And I ? ' said Lizzy. 

' You please look to the Imch-]>ins and sc.nnvs ; ilieu go 
indoors and know nothing at all. The <'haps will <lo the 
rest/ 

The ladder was rej>la(’(‘d, and all hut Owhdt (irst'<*ndcd, 
the men passing off one by one at thr l>ack <4 tlir church, 
and vanishing on tlu^’r n'spective errands. IJ/.zy walked 
boldly along the street, followed closely Iw the minister, 
'You are going indoors, Mrs. NewlKaxy ? Mn* said 
She knew from .the words 'Mrs, Ntavberry ' tliat the 
division between them had widene<l ycd aiuHhm’ degree. 

' I am not going home,' she said. * I havit a little thing 
to do before I go in, Martha Sarah will get your iiit/ 

' 0, I don't mean on that aceouiit/ said Stoeddale, 
'Wlaat can you have, to do further in tliis unhallowed 
affair ? ' . 

' Only a little/ she said. 

'What is that? Ill go with you/ 

‘ No, I shall go by myseli Will you please go indoors? 
I shall be there in less than an hour/ 



IHK DLSTKAC.TJil,) 1-,K‘ .r j5 

^IH1 .Hc not to run any ilaiu',<'i'. r ’ saai 

flir vuuiiy man. his tcii(it‘nu'.s,s massci tin;; ilsi It. 

' Xitiif wii.ift'vnr \v<t!lh nicntiuiiini^,' answcicil sin', uii.l 
Went down tmvanir, (hf Crnss. 

Stoi talaif <'i)fni,-d the «artlfn .ijah*. artd stntvd hnhiiui it 
lauuii.!; mi. Till- i’mvfiilirc.ni.'n wviv still iiiisv in tin- 
uidt.iid, and at last In* was tcnipft'd t<i tmtiT and «a(ch 
thmi iiincfcdin^'s. Wlii'jj hi« fann' clnsri' he i'miiid that 
th.' Miicl icllar. of who.sc cxistftu-t' he had hvvti totally 
un.iw.uf. \wts furnii'd hy tirnhiTs plafnd acioss tfoiu shir 
In sidr ahout a lout uiidiT the ftnmnd, and ttiassi-d ovctr. 

Ihf oliiu'ts Intikrd lip at .Sinclsdalr'.s lair and downy 
funiit. naniv, and rvidmtiy thiiddn;; him ahow Mj>pirkm. 
Wont 0)1 uith their wmk aiMiu. .V-, soon a- all thi' tubs 
woio (,d,on om ihrv hopan toaiin;; up tin iml, jinllimi out 
the tnuhi i'.. and tnoakinj' in tlio sides, till tfie (vllar was 
whollv diNinauiled and shaiH'Ioss, the ajiph' tree U-iny with 
Its roots fiiidi to till* air. Fait tlie hnh- whieh liad’'in its 
III M su tmuh i'Miitraljafu! \V4S iicv^r 

rotnph t. Iv iillei! nj*. either then f»r aftmavaids, a ijepiifs- 
siini 111 flit* 1441 kill, Ili4 In this i!;iv* 


lift', U M,K Tt'l \VAU»\ri*,hh A\li AI*TI^'MW.\MilS 

¥11 

As the poods had all to Ix* rartterl to Hudmonlh that iiipht, 
tile msi iihjei t ot the t'listuni hoiiM* otlireis was to tijid 
horses attd eaits im the jotiiiiey. and tln-v went ahmil the 
Village (m that ptirjrwe, t.iitiiner strmie hitliei and liiithei 
with a Intnp ol thalk in lus hand, inaikinp lir»iad anows 
Ml vipoi,iin4y r.n every vehitk* and set ot hattu-s that he 
Mine aeross, that it seeim-d as if !». would ihalk l»ioa<!' 
allows on the V« ry hetlKes aiitl mads. The ownei oj every 
f onveyanee so marked was tromul to Rive it u|> for lioverri- 
ifieiit pui|»oM‘s, SttK-kdalf, who hml ha<l enough of the 
Welle, tuinrd indoors thoughtful and depnWtl. I.i/zv 
w.is already fhere. having come in at the track, though 
wie hfoi not %'t4 taken ofl her bonnet. Shi* lookiHt liie.l, 
atnl her inoorl wiw not mucii brighter than hl« own, t hey 
had bill little to tsiy to fach other; wad the intriistei went 
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away and attempted to read ; but at this he could not 
succeed, and he shook the little bell for tea. 

Lizzy herself brought in the tray, the girl having run 
off into the village during the afternoon, too full of excite- 
ment at the proceedings to remember her state of life. 
However, almost before the sad lovers had said anything 
to each other, Martha came in in a steaming state. 

‘ 0, there’s such a stoor, Mrs. Newberry and Mr. Stock- 
dale l’ The king’s officers can’t get the carts ready nohow 
at ail! They pulled Thomas ArtneU’.s, and William 
Rogers’s, and Stephen Sprake’s carts into ihe road, and 
off came the wheels, and down fell the carts ; and they 
found there was no linch-pins in the arms ; and then they 
tried Samuel Shane’s waggon, and found that the screws 
were gone from he, and at last they looked ;it the dairy- 
man’s cart, and he’s got none neither I They have gone 
now to the blacksmith’s to get some mack', but he’s no- 
where to be found I ’ 

Stockdale looked at Lizzy, who blushed viay .slightly, 
and went out of the room, followed by Martha Sarah 
But before they had got through the iiassagu' tlu>re was a 
rap at the front door, and Stpekdak; recuguizod Latimer’s 
voice addressing Mrs. Newberry, wlio had turiu'd back. 

‘ For God’s sake, Mrs. Newberry, luu-e you si'cn Hard- 
man the blacksmith up this way ? If we could get hold 
of him, we’d e’en a’most drag him liy tiu' hair of his head 
to his anvil, where he ought to he.’ 

‘ He’s an idle man, Mr. Lafimi'r,' .said Lizzy archly. 
‘ What do you want liim for ? ’ 

‘ Why, there isn’t a horse in the placci that has got more 
than three shoes on, and some have only two. The waggon- 
wheels be without strokes, and there’s no linch-pins to the 
carts. What with that, and the botln.T about every set 
of harness being out of order, we shan’t be off Ix'fore night- 
fall— upon my soul we shan’t. ’Tis a rough lot, Mrs. 
Newberry, that you’ve got about you here. ; Imt they'll 
play at this game once too often, mark rny words they 
will 1 There’s not a man in th(^ parisli that don't deserve 
to be whipped.' 

It happened that Hardman was at that moment a little 
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further up the lane, smoking Hs pipe behind a holly-bush. 
When Latimer had done speaking he went on in this direc- 
tion, and Hardman, hearing the riding-officer's steps, found 
curiosity too strong for prudence. He peeped out from 
the bush at the very moment that Latimer’s glance was 
on it. There was nothing left for him to do but to come 
forward with unconcern. 

‘ Tve been looking for you for the last hour 1 ’ said 
Latimer with a glare in his eye. 

'Sorry to hear that,’ said Hardman. 'I’ve been out 
for a stroll, to look for more hid tubs, to deliver ’em up 
to Gover’meiit.’ 

' 0 yes, Hardman, we know it,’ said Latimer, with 
withering sarcasm. ' We know that you’ll deliver ’em up 
to Gover’ment. We know that all the parish is helping 
us, and have been all day ! Now you please walk along 
with me down to your shop, and kindly let me hire ye in 
the king’s name.’ 

They went down the lane together, and presently there 
resounded from the smithy the ring of a hammer not very 
briskly swung. However, the carts and horses were got 
into some sort of travelling condition, but it was not until 
after the clock had struck six, when the muddy roads were 
glistening under the horizontal light of the fading day. 
The smuggled tubs were soon packed into the vehicles, 
and Latimer, with three of his assistants, drove slowly out 
of the village in the direction of the port of Budmouth, 
some considerable number of miles distant, the other men 
of the Preventive-guard being left to watch for the remainder 
of the cargo, which they knew to have been sunk some- 
where between Ringsworth and Lulwind Cove, and to 
unearth Owlett, the only person clearly implicated by the 
discovery of the cave. 

Women and children stood at the doors as the carts, 
each chalked with the Government pitchfork, passed in the 
increasing twilight; and as they stood they looked at the 
confiscated property with a melancholy expression that 
told only too plainly the relation which they bore to the 
trade. 

'Well, Lizzy,’ said Stockdale, when the crackle of the 
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wheels had nearly died away. ' This is a fit finish to your 
adventure. I am truly thankful that you have got off 
without suspicion, and the loss only of the liquor. Will 
you sit down and let me talk to you ? ' 

‘ By and by,’ she said. ' But I must go out now.' 

* Not to that horrid shore again ? ’ he said blankly. 

* No, not there. I am only going to see the end of this 
day’s business.’ 

He did not answer to this, and she moved towards the 
door slowly, as if waiting for him to say something more. 

' You don’t offer to come with me,’ she added at last. 

' I suppose that’s because you hate me after all this ! ’ 

' Can you say it, Lizzy, when you know I only want 
to save you from such practices ? Come with you ! — of 
course I will, if it is only to take care of you. But why 
will you go out again ? ’ 

' Because I cannot rest indoors. Something is happen- 
ing, and I must know what. Now, come ! ’ And they 
went into the dusk together. 

When they reached the turnpike-road she turned to the 
right, and he soon perceived that they were following the 
direction of the Preventive-men and their load. He had 
given her his arm, and every now and then she suddenly 
pulled it back, to signify that he was to halt a moment 
and listen. They had walked rather quickly along the 
first quarter of a mile, and on the second or third time 
of standing still she said, ' I hear them ahead— don’t 
you ? ’ 

' Yes,’ he said ; ' I hear the wheels. But what of that ? ’ 

' I only want to know if they get clear away from the 
neighbourhood.’ 

' Ah,’ said he, a light breaking upon him. ' Something 
desperatefis to be attempted I— -and now I reincanber there 
was not a man about the village when we left.’ 

' Hark ! ’ she murmured. The noise of the cart-wheels 
had stopped, and given place to another sort of sound. 

' ’Tis a scuffle ! ’ said Stockdale, ' There’ll l)c; murder ! 
Lizzy, let go my arm ; I am going on. On my conscience, 
I must not stay here and do nothing ! ’ 

'There’ll be no murder, and not even a broken head,’ 
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she said. ' Our men are thirty to four of them : no harm 
will be done at all.' 

' Then there is an attack 1 ' exclaimed Stockdale ; ' and 
you knew it was to be. Why should you side with men 
who break the laws like this ? ' 

^ Why should you side with men who take from country 
traders what they have honestly bought wi' their own 
money in France ? ' said she firmly. 

' They are not honestly bought/ said he. 

' They are/ she contradicted. ' I and Mr. Owlett and 
the others paid thirty shillings for every one of the tubs 
before they were put on board at Cherbourg, and if a king 
who is nothing to us sends his people to steal our property 
we have a right to steal it back again.' 

Stockdale did not stop to argue the matter but went 
quickly in the direction of the noise, Lizzy keeping at his 
side. ' Don't you interfere, will you,, dear Richard ? ’ she 
said anxiously, as they drew near. ' Don't let us go any 
closer : 'tis at Warm'ell Cross where they are seizing 'em. 
You can do no good, and you may meet with a hard blow ! ' 

' Let us see first what is going on,' he said. But before 
they had got much further the noise of the cart-wheels 
began again; and Stockdale soon found that they were 
coming towards him. In another minute the three carts 
came up, and vStockckile and Lizzy stood in the ditch to 
let them pass. 

Instead of being conducted by four men, as had hap- 
pened when they went out of the village, the horses and 
carts were now accompanied by a body of from twenty to 
thirty, all of wlioni, as Stockdale perceived to his astonish- 
ment, had blackened faces. Among them walked six or 
eight huge female figures, whom, from their wide strides, 
Stockdale guessed to be men in disguise. As soon as the 
party discerned Lizzy and her companion four or five fell 
; back, and when the carts had passed, came close to the 
[pair. ■ 

I 'There is no walking up this way for the present,' said 
one of the gaunt women, who wore curls a foot long, dang- 
ling down the sides of her face, in the fashion of the time. 
Stockdale recognized this lady's voice as Owlett's. 
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‘ Why not ? ’ said Stockdale. ‘ This is the public high- 
way/ 

‘ Now look here, youngster,’ said Owlett. ‘ O, ’tis the 
Methodist parson !— what, and Mrs. Newberry! Well, 
you’d better not go up that way, Lizzy. They’ve all nm 
off, and folks have got their own again.’ 

The miller then hastened on and joined lus comrades. 
Stockdale and Lizzy also turned back. ‘ I wish all this 
hadn’t been forced upon us,’ she said regn'tfully. ‘ But 
if those Coast-men had got off with tlie tubs, lialf the people 
in the parish would have been in want for the next month 
or two.’ 

Stockdale was not paying much attention to lier words, 
and he said, ‘ I don’t think I can go back like this. Those 
four poor Preventives may be murdered for all I know.’ 

‘Murdered!’ said Lizzy impatiently. ‘ "W'^e don’t do 
murder here.’ 

‘ Well. I shall go as far as Warm’ell Cross to .see,’ said 
Stockdale decisively ; and, without wishing hm- safe home 
or anything else, the minister turned liack. Lizzy stood 
looking at him till his form was ab.sorbed in the shades; 
and then, with sadness, she went in the direction of Nether- 
Moynton. 

The road was lonely, and after nightfall at this time of 
the year there was often not a passer for hours. Stock- 
dale pursued his way %vithout hearing a sound beyond 
that of his own footsteps ; and in due time he pa,ss(d beneath 
the trees of the plantation which surrouiuk'd the Warm’ell 
Cross-road. Before he had reached the point of intersec- 
tion he heard voices from the thicket. 

‘ Hoi-hoi-hoi I Help, help ! ’ 

The voices were not at all feeble or de.spairing, but they 
were unmistakably anxious. Stockdale had no weapon, 
and before plunging into the pitchy darkness of Uie plan- 
tation he pulled a stake from the hedge, to usti in ca.se of 
need. When he got among the trees lie slumfed What’s 
the matter — where are you ? ’ 

‘Here,’ answered the voices; and, pushing through the 
brambles in that direction, he came near the objects of 
his search. 
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‘ Why don't you come forward ? ’ said Stockdale. 

‘ We be tied to the trees ! ' 

‘ Wlro are you ? ’ 

‘ Poor Will Latimer the Customs-officer ! ’ said one plain- 
tively. ‘ Just come and cut these cords, there’s a good 
man. We were afraid nobody would pass by to-night.’ 

Stockdale soon loosened them, upon which they stretched 
their limbs and stood at their ease. 

‘ The rascals ! ’ said Latimer, getting now into a rage, 
though he had seemed quite meek when Stockdale first 
came up. ‘ ’Tis the same set of fellows. I know they 
were Moynton chaps to a man.’ 

‘But we can’t swear to ’em,’ said another. ‘Not one 
of ’em spoke.’ 

‘ Wliat arc you going to do ? ’ said Stockdale. 

‘ I'd fain go back to Moynton, and have at ’em again ! ’ 
said Latimer. 

‘ So would we ! ’ said his comrades. 

‘ Fight till we die ! ’ said Latimer. 

‘ We will, we will 1 ’ said his men. 

‘ But,' said Latimer, more frigidly, as they came out of 
the plantation, ‘ we don’t know that these chaps with black 
faces were Moynton men ? And proof is a hard thing.’ 

‘ So it is,’ said the rest. 

‘ And therefore we won’t do nothing at all,' said Latimer, 
with com]ilctc dispassionateness. ‘ For * my part, I'd 
sooner be them than we. The ditches of m})- arms are 
burning like lire from the cords those two .strapping women 
tied round ’em. My opinion is, now I have had' time to 
think o’t, that you may serve your Gover’finent at too 
high a price. For these two nights and days I have not 
had an hour’s rest ; and, please God, here’s for home-along,' 

The other officers agreed heartily to this course ; and, 
thanking Stockdale for his timely assistance, they parted 
from him at the Cross, taking themselves the western road, 
and Stockdale going back to Nether-Moynton. 

During that walk the minister was lost in reverie of the 
most painful kind. As soon as he got into the house, and 
before entering his own rooms, he advanced to the door 
of theTittle back parlour in which Lizzy usually sat with 
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her mother. He found her there alone. Stockdale went 
forward, and, like a man in a dream, looked do\.'ii upon 
the table that stood between him and the young woman, 
who had her bonnet and cloak still on. As he did not 
speak, she looked up from her chair at him, with mi.sgiving 

in her eye. . , „ , 

‘ Where are they gone ? ' he then said listlessly. 

‘Who?— I don’t know. I have .seen nothing of them 
since. I came straight in here.’ 

‘ If your men can manage to get olt willi those tubs, it 
will be a great profit to you, I supiwse ? ' 

‘A share will be mine, a share my cousin Owh'tt’s, a 
share to each of the two farmers, and a share divided 
amongst the men who helped us.’ 

‘ And you still think,’ he went on slowly, ' that you will 
not give this business up ? ' 

Lizzy rose, and put her hand iipim his sliouldor. ‘ Don't 
ask that,’ she whispered. ‘ You don’t know what you are 
asking. I must tell you, though 1 meant not to do it. 
What I make by that trade is all 1 have to keej) my mother 
and myself with.’ 

He was astonished. ' I did not dream of such a thing,’ 
he said. ‘ I would rather have scrajied t he roaiis, had I 
been you. What is money compared with a ('iear con- 
science ? ’ 

‘My conscience is clear. I know my mother, but the 
king I have never seen. His dues are nothing to me. But 
it is a great deal to me that my mother and 1 should live.’ 

‘ Marry me, and promise to give it up. 1 will kei p your 
mother,’ 

‘ It is good of you,’ she said, moved a lit tie. ‘ Lei me 
think of it by myself. I would rather not answer now.' 

She reserved her answer till the next d:iy, and came 
into his room with a solemn face. ' I cannot do what 
you wished 1 ’ she said passionately. ‘ It is too much to 
ask. My whole life ha’ been passed in this way.’ Her 
words and manner showed that before entering she had 
been struggling with herself in private, and tlwit the con- 
tention had been strong. 

Stockdale turned pale, but he spoke quietly. ‘ Then, 
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Lizzy, we must part. I cannot go against my principles 
in tills matter, and I cannot make my profession a mockery. 
You know how I love you, and what I would do for you ; 
but this one thing I cannot do/ 

^ But why should you belong to that profession ? ' she 
burst out. * I have got this large house ; why can't yon 
marry me, and live here with us, and not be a Methodist 
preaclua' any more ? I assure yon, Richard, it is no harm, 
and 1 wisli you could only see it as I do ! We only carry 
it on in winter : in summer it is never done at all. It 
stirs up one’s dull life at this time 0' the year, and gives 
cxcit(uiK!ut, wliich I have got so used to now that I should 
hardly know liow to do hthout it. At nights, when the 
wind^ blows, instead of being dull and stupid, and not 
noticing whtdlier it do blow or not, your mind is afiedd, 
even if you arc^ not afield yourself ; and you are wondering 
how the chaps are getting on ; and you walk up and down 
the room, and look out o' window, and then you go out 
yoursc‘lf, and know your way about as well by night as by 
day, and have hairbreadth escapes from old Latimer and 
his fellows, who are too stupid ever to really frighten us, 
and only make us a bit nimble.' 

' 1 Ic. i'righ,t(med you a little last night, anyhow : and I 
would UAhu'se }X)u to drop it before it is worse/ 

Slic sh(iok her head. ' No, I must go on as I have begun. 
I was born to it. It is in my blood, and I can't be cured. 
O, Riciiard, you cannot think what a hard thing you have 
asked, and how sharp you try me when you put me between 
this a,ntl my love for 'ee 1 ' 

Stockdale was Itjaning with his elbow on the manteh 
piecij, his hands over his ej^es. * We ought never to have 
met, Lizzy,' he saicL * It was an ill day for us ! I little 
thought tliere was anything so hopeless and impossible in 
our engagement as this. Well, it is too late now to regret 
consequences in this way. I have had the happiness of 
seeing you and knowing you at 'least.' 

*Y()u disscfiit from Churcli, and I dissent from State,' 
she said. ^ * And I don't see why we are not well matched.' 

He smiled sadly, wMle Lizzy remained looking down, 
her eyes beginning to overflow. 
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That was an unhappy evening for both of them, and the 
days that followed were unhappy days. Both slu-; unci he 
went mechanically about their em| )loyinents, and his (k^|)res- 
sion was marked in the village l)y tiiorc tlian one of his 
denomination with whom he came in contac.t. But Lizzy, 
who passed her days indoors, was uususpei.'t('d of being 
the cause: for it was generally undersiood that a quiet 
engagement to marry existed between her and Inn- cousin 
Owlett. and had existed for some tinu'. 

Thus uncertainly the wecdc passed on ; (ill one morning 
Stockdale said to' her: ‘I have had a letter, I.i/.zy. l 
must call you that till I am gone.’ 

‘ Gone ? ’ said she blankly. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ I am going from this jdaee. 1 felt it 
would be better for us both that 1 sliouki no( stay after 
what has happened. In fact, I couldn't stay hnv, and 
look on you from day to day, witliout b(‘couiiug weak and 
faltering' in my course. I have ju.st hear<l of an .arrange- 
ment by which the other minister can ai iivt* here in about 
a week ; and let me go elsewhere.’ 

That he had all this time contiimed so linnly fi.xed in 
his resolution came upon her as a grievous surprise*. ‘ You 
never loved me ! ’ she said bitterly. 

‘I might say the same,’ he returned ; ‘ but T will not. 
Grant me one favour. Come and liear inv last .st*nuon on 
the day before I go.’ 

Lizzy, who was a church-goer on Sunday iuoriiitig.s, 
frequently attended Stockrlale’.s chapel in the evening with 
the rest of the double-mind{‘d ; anci she jinnuised. 

It became known that Stockdah* w;ts going to leave, 
and a good manj^ people outside his own sect wen* .sorry 
to hear it. The intervening days flew rapi<ily away, and 
on the evening of the Sunday which [m'ceded the morning 
of his departure Lizzy sat in tlie chaix*! to hear him for 
the last time. The little building was full to overilowdng, 
and he took up the subject which all had e.xpccfetl, that 
of the contraband trade so extensively jiractised among 
them. His hearers, in laying his word.s to thedr own hearts, 
did not perceive that they were most particularly directed 
against Lizzy, till the sermon waxed warm, aiul Stockdale 
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nearly i>rokt‘ down with (^inolkm. In truth, his rnvn eariu^st" 
ness, and Iu‘r sa.d ey<*s looking up at him, were too much 
fur the young man's equanimity* He hardly knew how 
ht^ eiid(‘d. lh‘ saw f.Dzy, as through a mist/ turn and go 
away with the n\si of the congregation; and shortly after- 
warilft fol lower 1 hm* home. 

She iiivited liim to supper, and they sat down alone, 
her mol her liavingg as was usual with Iht on Sunday nights, 

gOUr In hetl eai ly, 

'We wilt part fihmds, won't we?' said JJz/y, with 
forreii |‘aiely, aiul m*vei alluding to the SiTinoii a reti- 
cen<'«* which nilhti* disappoint (‘d him. 

' \\V will/ he said, with a foree<i smile on his part ; and 
they sat down. 

It \vas the hist meal that tiny had ever shared t(?getlier 
in flair aiul pndnihly the last that tiuy would so 

filmre. When it was over, and t!u^ indithieiit t'on versation 
could lui longer he emilinut'd, he arose ami took her liand, 

* IJ/zO’/ he saiil, * do you say wt‘ must part do you ? * 

* \'mi iio/ she said Holenmiy. ' 1 ean sa,y im iiior'e/ 

' Nil* 1/ said fie. ' If that is your answm', gooddyt* ! ' 
Stoekdale heiit over iu-r and kissf^d her, and sin* iiivolun- 
tmily reliifin*d his kiss. ' f shall go early/ he said !nir- 
rifilly. ' I sliall inu si^e you again/ 

And lie did leave early. He fandiil, whmi stepping 
forlh into the gmiv imaning light, to mount tin* van wlddi 
was to eariw him away, that he saw a fare hid ween the 
fmited till fains of la/./yks window, hut the light was faint, 
iiici the panes i/isfeited* with wet ; so he could iiol lie sure. 
Storkdah* nioutilefl the vehiele, ami was goiuy ami an the 
Mlowing Sunday tlm new minister prearhed in the chapel 
of the Moyiiloi/ Wrsleyans. 

One dav* two years after the parting, Sfoekdaky now 
nettled in a inidlaiicl towm, catne into Nefhrr-Moyntoii by 
carrier in the original way. Jogging along in that 

mfba'iiooii fie had put questions to the driwr, ami the iinswers 
tliat iu‘ received ifilrrestecl the minister deeply* Tlic result 
4lf tliem was that lie wamt without the least hesitation to 
Tile dom of his former lodging* It was ttoiit six ci clock 
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in the evening, and the same time of year as when he had 
left : now, too, the ground was damp and glistening, the 
west was bright, and Lizzy’s snowdrops were raising their 
heads in the border under the wall. 

Lizzy must have caught sight of him from the window, 
for by the time that he reached the door she was there 
holding it open : and then, as if she had not sufficiently 
considered her act of coming out, she drew herself bach, 
saying with some constraint, ‘ Mr. Stockdale ! ' 

‘ You knew it was,’ said Stockdale, taking her hand. 

‘ I wrote to say I should call.’ 

‘ Yes, but you did not say when,’ she answered. 

‘ I did not. I was not quite sure when my business 
would lead me to these parts.’ 

‘ You only came because business brought you near?’ 

' Well, that is the fact ; but I have often thought I 
should like to come on purpose to see you. . . . But 
what’s all this that has happened ? I told you how it 
would be, Lizzy, and you would not listen to me.’ 

‘ I would not,’ she said sadly. ‘ But I had been brought 
up to that life ; and it was second nature to me. However, 
it is all over now. The officers have blood-money for tak- 
ing a man dead or alive, and the trade is go ng to nothing. 
We were hunted down like rats.’ 

‘ Owlett is quite gone, I hear.’ 

. ‘ Yes. He is in America. We had a dreadful struggle 
that last time, when they tried to take him. 1 1 is a perfect 
miracle that he lived through it ; and it is a wonder that 
I was not killed. I was shot in the hand. It was not by 
aim ; the shot was really meant for nry cousin ; but I 
was behind, looking on as usual, and the. bullet came to 
me. -It bled terribly, but I got home without fainting; 
and it healed after a time. You know how he suffered?’ 

‘ No,’ said Stockdale. ‘ I only heard that hes just escaped 
with his life.’ 

‘ He was shot in the back ; but a rib turned the ball. 
He was badly hurt. We would not let him be took. The 
men carried him all night across the meads to Kingsbere, 
and hid him in a bam, dressing his wound as well as they 
could, till he was so far recovered as to be able to get about. 
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Then he was caught, and. tried with the others at the 
assizes ; but they all got offT He had given up his mill 
for some time ; and at last he went to Bristol, and took a 
passage to America, where he’s settled.’ 

‘ What do you think of smuggling now ? ’ said the minis- 
ter gravely. 

‘I own that we were wrong,’ said she. ‘But I have 
suffered for it. I am very poor now, and my mother has 
been dead these twelve months. . . . But won’t you come 
in, Mr. Stockdale ? ’ 

Stockdale went in ; and it is to he supposed that tliey 
came 1o an understanding ; for a fortnight later there was a 
sale ol _1 .izzy’s_ furniture, and after that a wedding at a 
chapel in a neighbouring town. 

Ho toolc her away from her old haunts to the home that 
he had made; for himself in his native county, where she 
studied her (hities_as a minister’s wife with praiseworthy 
assiduity. It is said that in after years she wrote an excel- 
lent tract called Render tmto Ccesar ; or, The Repentant 
ViUagers, in which her own experience was anonymously 
used as the introductory story. Stockdale got it printed, 
after making some coirections, and putting in a few power- 
ful sentenc(!s of his own ; and many hundreds of copies 
were distributed by the couple in the course of their married 
life. 

April 1870. 

Noth.-- 'L'lic (Muling of this story with the marriage of Lizzy and 
the minister w«'is ulinost de rigtieur in an English magazine at the 
time of writing. But at this late date, thirty years after, it may not 
be a-miss to give the ending that would have been preferred l)y the 
writer to the convention used above. Moreover it corresponds more 
closely with tlui true inci<lcnts of wliich the tale is a vague and 
mck<‘riug shadow. J.ip.y did not, in fact, marry the minister, but— 
much to her credit in the author's opinion— stuck to Jim the 
smuggle-, and emigratt'd with him after their marriage, an expatrial 
step rather forced iqion him by his adventurous antecedents. They 
both died in Wisconsin between 1850 and i860. {May xgj%.)' 

j ^ See the Preface to TaUs. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

TO 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

Of the following collection the first story, ' An Imaginative 
Woman/ originally vStood in Tales, but was brought 

into this volunie as being more nearly its place, turning as 
it does njx)n a trick of Nature, so to speak, a physical 
possibility that may attach to a wife of vivid imaginings, 
as is well known to medical practitioners and other observers 
of such manifestations. 

The two stories named ' A Tradition of Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Four ’ and ‘ The Melancholy Hussar of the Ger- 
man I-egion,’ which were formerly printed in this series, 
were also transferred to Wessex Tales, where they more 
naturally belong. 

The pre.sent narratives and sketches, though separately 
published at various antecedent dates, were first collected 
and is,sued in a volume in 1894. 


May 1914. 


T. H. 




AN IMAGINATIVE WOMAN 



I- 

V 



AN IMAGINATIVE WOMAN 


When William Majchmill had finished his inquiries for 
lodgings at the well-known watering-place of Solentsea in 
Upper Wessex, he returned to the hotel to find his wife. 
She, with the children, had rambled along the shore, and 
Marchmill followed in the direction indicated by the 
military-looking hall-porter. 

' By Jove, how far you’ve gone ! I am quite out of 
breath,’ Marchmill said, rather impatiently, when he came 
up with his wife, who was reading as she walked, the 
three children being considerably further ahead with the 
nurse. 

Mrs. Marchmill started out of the reverie into which 
the book had thrown her. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ you’ve been 
such a long time. I was tired of staying in that dreary 
hotel. But I am sorry if you have wanted me. Will.’ 

* ‘ Well, I have had trouble to suit myself. When you 
see the airy and comfortable rooms heard of, you find they 
are stuffy and uncomfortable. Will you come and see if 
what I’ve fixed on wiU do ? There is not much room, I 
am afraid ; but I can light on nothing better. The town 
is rather full.’ 

The pair left the children and nmse to continue their 
iramble, and went back together. 

r. In age well-balanced, _ in personal appearance fairly 
matched, and in domestic requirements conformable, in 
temper this couple differed, though even here they did 
not often clash, he being equable, if not lymphatic, and 
she decidedly nervous and sanguine. It was to their tastes 
and fancies, those smallest, greatest particulars, that no 
common denominator could be applied. Marchmill con- 
sidered his wife’s likes and inclinations somewhat silly; 
die considered his sordid and material. The husband’s 
business was that of a gunmaker in a thriving; city north- 
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wards, and his soul was in that business always ; the lady 
was best characterized by that superannuated phrase of 
elegance ' a votary of the muse.’ An impressionable, 
palpitating creature was Ella, shrinking hnnuuudy from 
detailed knowledge of her husband's trad(! whenever she 
reflected that everything he manufactured had for its 
purpose the destruction of life. She could only recover 
her equanimity by assuring lwrs(df that some, at least, 
of his weapons were sooner or later used for the exter- 
mination of horrid vermin and animals almost as cruel 
to their inferiors in species as human Ix-ings were to 

theirs. , , , • 

She had never antecedently regarded this occupufion of 
his as any objection to having him for a Imshaml. 1 ndce.d, 
the necessity of getting life-leased at all cost, a cardinal 
virtue which all good mothers teach, kcjd her fioni think- 
ing of it at all till she had clost'd witli W'iiliam, had passed 
the honeymoon, and reached the rcllccting stage, fhen, 
like a person who has stumbled upon stmie object in the 
dark, she wondered what she hat! gt>t ; mtmtally walked 
round it, estimated it ; whether it wen* rare or ctjinmon; 
contained gold, silver, or Ituid ; were ti clog tir a pedestal,' 
everything to her or nothing. 

She came to some vague c.onclusion.s, I'lnd since then had 
kept her heart alive by pitying her (tropriettir'.s obtuseness 
and want of relincment, pitying herself, .inti letting oil | 
her delicate and ethereal emotions in imaginative occupa-’| 
tions, day-dreams, and night-sigh.s, whit'h perhaps would: 
not much have disturbed William if be had known oh 
them. . , u 

Her figure was small, elegant, and sliglit in Iniild, trip-q 
ping, or rather bounding, in movement. She was dark-j 
eyed and had that marvellously bright and licjuid sparkle 
in each pupil which characterizes jatrsons of Iflla's cast of 
soul, and is too often a cause of heartache t<* tlu: {K)s.sessor's 
male friends, ultimately sometimes to her.self. Her lius-f 
band was a tall, long-featured man, with a brown beard ; 
he had a pondering regard ; and was, it must lu' added, 
usually kind and tolerant to her. He tn wpiarely 

shaped sentences, and was supremely ssitisfied with a 
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;ondition of sublunary things which made weapons a 
recessity. 

Husband and wife walked till they had reached the house 
they were in search of, which stood in a terrace facing the 
sea, and was fronted by a small garden of wind-proof and 
salt-proof evergreens, stone steps leading up to the porch. 
It had its number in the row, but, being rather larger than 
the rest, was in addition sedulously distinguished as 
Coburg House by its landlady, though everybody else 
called it ' Thirteen, New Parade.’ The spot was bright 
and lively now ; but in winter it became necessary to 
place sandbags against the door, and to stuff up the 
keyhole against the wind and rain, which had worn the 
paint so thin that the priming and knotting showed 
through. 

The householder, who had been watching for the gentle- 
man’s return, met them in the passage, and showed the 
rooms. She informed them that she was a professional 
man’s widow, left in needy circumstances by the rather 
sudden death of her husband, and she spoke anxiously of the 
conveniences of the establishment. 

i Mrs. Marchmill said that she liked the situation and 
‘the house ; but, it being small, there would not be accom- 
Imodation enough, unless she could have all the rooms. 

The landlady mused with an air of disappointment. 
She wanttjd the visitors to be her tenants very badly, 
said, with obvious honesty. But unfortunately two 
■of the rooms were occupied permanently by a bachelor 
gentleman. He did not pay season prices, it was true ; 
;but as he kept on his apartments all the year round, and 
twas an extremely nice and interesting young man, who gave 
Njo trouble, she did not like to turn him out for a month’s 
" j|et,’ cvenat a high figure. ‘ Perhaps, however,’ she added, 
*‘*he might offer to go for a time.’ 

; They would not hear of this, and went back to the hotel, 
tinteuding to proceed to the agent’s to inquire further. 
%ardly had they sat down to tea when the landlady called. 
Her gentleman, sire said, had been so obliging as to offer 
to give up his rooms for three or four weeks rather than 
drive the new-comers away. 
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‘ It is very kind, but we won’t inconvenience him irti 
that way,’ said the Mardnnills. _ i 

‘ 0, it won’t inconvenience him, I assure you ! ’ said 
the l^dlady eloquently. ‘ You see, he’s a dilhu-ent sort 
of young man from most— dreamy, solitary, rather melan- : 
choly— and he cares more to be here wlien (he south- 
westerly gales are beating against the door, and the sea 
washes over the Parade, and there’s aol a soul in the 
place, than he does now in the season. 1 li‘’d just as soon 
he where, in fact, he’s going temporarily, to a little cottage 
on the Island opposite, for a change.’ Slu' ho[)ed t hcrcfore 
that they would come. 

The Marchmill family accordingly tocik possession of the 
house next day, and it seemed to suit, them vi'ry well. 
After luncheon Mr. Marchmill strolled out ( owards t he pier, 
and Mrs. Marchmill, having desiiatched tlu,‘ children to 
their outdoor amusements on the, sands, setthsl herself in 
more completely, examining this aiul that article, and 
testing the reflecting powers of the mirror in the wardrobe 

door. i 

In the small back sitting-room, which had been 1 ho young j 
bachelor’s, she found furniture of a more personal nature 
than in the rest. Shabby books, ol ('orri'ct rather than 
rare editions, were piled ii[> in a queerly n'sm ved maimer 
in corners, as if the previous occupant iuid not conceived 
the possibility that any incoming person of the season’s 
bringing could care to look inside them. 'I'lu* landlady 
hovered on the threshold to rectify anything that Mrs. Marche 
mill might not find to her satisfaction. 

‘I’ll make this my own little, room,’ said the latter,; 
‘because the books are here. By the. way, the per.soa| 
who has left seems to have a good many. He won't: 
mind my reading some of them, Mrs. Hooikt, 1, buiie ? ’ | 

‘ 0 dear no, ma’am. Yes, lie has a good many. Yoij 
see, he is in the literary line him-self somuwiiat. 1 Ic is m 
poet — yes, really a poet — and he has a little ineomu of hi* 
own, which is enough to write verses on. hut not enough fo| 
cutting a figure, even if he cared to.' 

‘A poet ! Oh, I did not know that.' 

Mrs. Marchmill opened one of the books, ami .saw the 
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r* fi.iuir wiillrii im iht’ ' Ih^ar nw ! ’ she 

ttaifiiiiiMl ; ' 1 liMm* his iiaiua Vi‘iy wrll * Rnhnf 

^ ot MHti r I dn ; and hO writiiin^! Aiui it is /lA lursus 
!ia,\^ falaii, :um 1 him \va havn lurnacl cm! ot hi> liuitia ? ' 

» I'Jli !nta!l, silling thmm akinn a law laiiinti^s lalrr, 
|latir*lii milli inli‘rrn«'d snrpilM* nf Hijhait IVrua, lUa 
mvn Ofiti hi usv will Ri-i «’!v| 4 ain that intfiasR Iha^nlf 
rt!i!v daiudilJi fjf a Intfnrs, liat! 

ilmhiv 111*' 0 f \tai 05 two talaai to wiitiny {Hitaias in an 
rinlrau^ta n^ liiai a loiajonial iliannni in whii Ij to hi How 
tint loinlnlh tinhav^'d mioliotis, wIh^m* foiinnr liuijtiilily 
iltd ’|Mihh' o^i'inrd d*'paifini: in tin* vl 5 t|!iiatit>it *“aiiMHl 
liV ffn' iMiifitir m! 4 jaaHiial !ion olti>!d and tin* jdotun of 
linauiin, Onhio n n^ a i’^inntonylaM* taditi. Hum* jiomiis, 
intt^-'.iiihrd witli a ni 4 "->» ttlin*' |»o'udonyiin ttad apptMird in 
vitfioii*. oho inr inaiM/iiif'** and in two « ,n^rs in raihrr 
|'il « fitiin* I if ofjt Ill lia ‘^.<’1 oud of tlw latffi' tin* j'^ayn 
wliii !i hoti’* !a I t'lmdon at tin* hotfom. iji ,sniallisli f'lriit, 
bfirt' at tin* toy* in lainf* yiini, a t«a\ on ifa* ‘*41110 

illfijt 1 1 la; fills 1 ,'f'iv man, Ro!«it Inavis Both of^thnn 
hwi in ill I, hrrii ffiin I l*v u inridnit iryfiilrd ifi the 
lliiilv and Iiatl iioai it .siiimllaiirom Iv as nil inspiiii* 

titiin lit*’ «diioi itiiiaildng in a iiwfn n{.«ni tho rniiu iilmcf# 
#iit! that ftir Ilf lintli fUMims jiioiiiytoit fiiiii togivo 

tlieiii ioi:rtliria ^ , t % . 

’ Altri tiiaf tdla, nihtawiso ' jolm tvvd had watrlircl 

iitnili attention llir iiyi^sii'itnrt* aiivwlirfr in yiiiif ni 
!ii‘aiiii|t llir difiialtirr of Rubai who, with a 

Itiitids imsiiMr}ifil*ilttv Iiii tlir i 4 had _nr\rr 

’fiiirr tiff midst fsl |si'* 4 ^iiig oil iis «i waiinam Itt b* 

Mi^. 'Man’liinill had ^itbtirii lirrsrlt wtlli a soil of 
lor doling tlir ffsiilmry in Im mm*: simo tiohcKiy 
b'hrvr III liri’ iiisjiilatioii if tlioy iniiitl that tlii^ 
raiiir fiiiiti ii }iiis!iiiig trudr^tiiaiiH mh\ from 
Pir iiiifiliri of tlirrr oliiltlreii liy a itMllrraif-fiirl imialiiiiiiifi 

'^Ifiiiiitai tiiirr. ^ ^ 

f firwo'a %‘risr ruiitia^ti^d Witii tliiit of tlie milk iiiid lilc 
''M iiiiiior jwl« ill b*iiig iin^siiwt^d riilher than 

in , dmiA, kmmmti rat hrr t tt«i Mtitbi' $mdmlisi^ 
ifA’ioIrtil h«* wa* m in w far M Ihtl ctiar art or 
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applies to a man who looks at the worst contingencies as 
well as the best in the human condition. Being little 
attracted by excellences of fornr and rhythm apart from 
content, he sometimes, when feeling outran his artistic 
speed, perpetrated sonnets in the loosely rhymed Eliza- . 
bethan fashion, which every right-minded reviewer said 
he ought not to have done. 

With sad and hopeless envy Ella Marchmill had often 
and often scanned the rival poet’s work, so much .stronger 
as it always was than her own fool do linos. She; had 
imitated him, and her inability to touch his level wt)uld 
send her into fits of despondency. Months i)asse<l away 
thus, till she observed from the publishers’ list that Trowe 
had collected his fugitive pieces into a volume', which was 
duly issued, and was much or little praistnl acconling to 
chance, and had a sale quite suiriciimt to pay for the 
printing. 

This step onward had sngge.stcd to ‘ John Ivy ' Hie idea 
of collecting her pieces also, or at any rate of m.aking up a 
book of her rhymes by adding many in mamisi-ript to the 
few that had seen tlie light, for she had be<>n able to get 
no great number into print. A ruinous ehargi' was made 
for costs of publication; a few rc:views noticed her jiocir 
little volume ; but nobody talked of it, nobody bought 
it, and it fell dead in a fortnight-- if it had ever been 
alive. 

The author's thoughts were divert t'd to another groove 
just then by the discovery that she was going to have a 
third child, and the collapse of her political \'etiture h:id 
perhaps less effect upon her mind than it might havi; done 
if she had been domestically unoccujiied. Her husband 
had paid the publisher’s bill with tlu; doctor's, and there 
it all had ended for the time. But, though less tlian a poet 
of her century, Ella was more than a imve multiplier of her 
kind, and latterly she had begun to fed the old tiflliilus once 
more. And now by an odd conjunction .she found ht'rsdf 
in the rooms of Robert Trewe. 

She thoughtfully rose from her chair and searched the 
apartment with the interest of a fellow-tradesman. Yes, 
the volume of his own verse was among the rest. Though 
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quite familiar with, its contents, she read it here as if it 
spoke aloud to her, then called up Mrs. Hooper, the land- 
lady, for some trivial service, and inquired again about the 
young man. 

‘ Well, I’m sure you’d be interested in him, ma’am, if 
you could see him, only he’s so shy that I don’t suppose 
you will.’ Mrs. Hooper seemed nothing loth to minister 
to her tenant’s curiosity about her predecessor. _ ‘ Lived 
here long ? Yes, nearly two years. He keeps on liis rooms 
even when he’s not here : the soft air of this place suits 
liis chest, and he likes to be able to come back at any 
time. He is mostly writing or reading, and doesn’t see 
many people, though, for the matter of that, he is such a 
good, kind young fellow that folks would only be too glad 
to be friendly with him if they knew him. You don’t meet 
kind-hearted people every day.’ 

' Ah, he’s kind-hearted . . . and good.’ 

‘ Yes ; he’ll oblige me in anything if I ask him. “ Mr. 
Trewe,” I say to him sometimes, “you are rather out of 
spirits.’’ “ Well, I am, Mrs. Hooper,” he’ll say, “ though 
I don’t know how you should find it out.” " Why not 
take a little change ? ” I ask. Then in a day or two he’ll 
say that he will take a trip to Paris, or Norway, or sorne- 
where ; and I assure you he comes back all the better for it.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed ! His is a sensitive nature, no doubt.’ 

‘ Yes. Still he’s odd in some things. Once when he 
had finished a poem of his composition late at night he 
walked up and down the room rehearsing it ; and the floors 
being so thin — jerry-built houses, you Imow, though I 
say it myself — he kept me awake up above him till I 
wished him further. . . . But we get on very well.’ 

This was but the -beginning of a series of conversations 
about the rising iwet as the days went on. On one of 
these occasions Mrs. Hooper drew Ella’s attention to wha.t 
she had not noticed before : minute scribblings in pencil 
on the wall-paper behind the curtains at the head of the 
bed. 

. ‘ O ! let me look,' said Mrs. Marchmill, unable to conceal 

a rush of tender curiosity as she bent her pretty face close 
to the wall. 
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' These,’ said Mrs. Hooper, wilh the nuumer of a woman 
who knew things, ' are the very beginnings and lirst thoughts 
of his verses. He has tried to mb most ol them out, but 
you can read them still. My beliei is that ho wakes up 
in the night, you know, with sonu^ rli>mu; m his head, 
and jots it down there on the wall lest ho should forget it 
by the morning. Some of these very linos \'uu see here I 
have seen afterwards in print in the magazines. Seme 
are newer; indeed, I have not seen that one Irofore. It 
must have been done only a few days ago.' 

‘ 0 yes ! . . .’ . 

Ella Marchmill fluslu'd without knowing why, and 
suddenly wished her companion would go away, now that 
the information was imparted. An iudosciiljable con- 
sciousness of personal interest rallu'r than literary made 
her anxious to read the inscrijition alone ; and she accord- 
ingly waited till she could do .so, with a .sense that a great 
store of emotion would be enjoyed in tlu; act. 

Perhaps because the sea was choppy outside the Island, 
Ella’s husband found it much phsisanter lo go sailing and 
steaming about without his wife, who was a bad .sailor, 
than with her. He did not disdain to go thus alone on 
board the steamboats of the cheap -trippers, where there 
was dancing by moonlight, and where the couphm would 
come suddenly down witir a lurch into each other’s arms; 
for, as he blandly told her, the comjiany was too mi.xed 
for him to take her amid such scenes. Thus, while this 
thriving manufacturer got a great di'al of change and sea- 
air out of his sojourn here, tire life, e.vternal at least, of 
Ella was monotonous enough, ami mainly consisted in 
passing a certain number of hours each day in bathing and 
walking up and down a stretch of shore, lint the iioctic 
impulse having again waxed strong, she \yas pus.scssed by 
an inner flame which left her hardly comscioms of what was 
proceeding around her. 

She had read till she knew l)y heart Tre.wti’.s last little 
volume of verses, and spent a great deal of time in vainly 
attempting to rival some of them, till, in her failure, she 
burst into tears. The personal element in tin; magnetic 
attraction exercised by this ciremnambitmt, unapproach- 
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able master of hers was so much stronger than the intel- 
lectual and abstract that she could not understand it. 
To be sure, she was surrounded noon and night by his 
customary environment, which literally whispered of him 
to her at every moment ; but he was a man she had never 
seen, and that all that moved her was the instinct to 
specialize a waiting emotion on the first fit thing that 
came to hand did not, of course, suggest itself to Ella. 

In the natural way of passion under the too practical 
conditions which civilization has devised for its fruition, her 
husband’s love for her had not survived, except in the form 
of fitful friendship, any more than, or even so much as, 
her own for him; and, being a woman of very living 
ardours, that required sustenance of some sort, they were 
beginning to feed on tliis chancing material, which was, 
indeed, of a quality far better than chance usually offers. 

One day the children had been playing hide-anmseek 
in a closet, whence, in their excitement, they pulled out 
some clothing. Mrs. Hooper explained that it belonged to 
Mr. Trewe, and hung it up in the closet again. Possessed 
of her fantasy, Ella went later in the afternoon, when 
nobody was in that part of the house, opened the closet, 
unhitched one of the articles, a rnackintosh, and put it on, 
with the waterproof cap belonging to it. 

‘ The mantle of Elijah ! ’ she said. Would it might 
inspire me to rival him, glorious genius that he is 

Her eyes always grew wet when she thought like tiiat, 
and she turned to look at herself in the glass. Hw heart 
had b('at inside that coat, and his brain had worked uimer 
that hat at levels of thought she wo^d never reach. The 
consciousness of her weakness beside him made 
quite .sick. Before she had got the things off her the door 
opened, and her husband entered the room. 

‘ Wliat the devil ’ 

She blushed, and removed them. 

‘ I found them in the closet here,^ she smd, P’f 

them on in a freak. What have I else to do ? You_arL 
always away ! ' 

talk with flte landlady. 
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who might herself have nourislicd a half- tender n-gard 
for the poet, so ready was she to discourse ardently about 

' You are interested in Mr. Irewe, I know, ina ;un/ she 

«aid • ' and he has just sent to say that be is I'otng t,(,) call 
to-morrow afternoon to look up some luxiks oi lus that 
he wants, if I’ll be in, and he may select Ih.'in from your 
room ? ' 

'You'could very well meet Mr. Trevw then, if you’d 

like to be in the way ! ’ , , , , 

She promised with secret delight, and went to bed 

musing of him. . , t . 

Next morning her Imsband observed : 1 !)(‘en think- 

ing of what you said, Ell : that I liavu ahont a good 
deld and left you without much to aintise ymi. Lerhaps 
it’s true. To-day, as there's not nmeh .sea, i’ll lake you 
with me on board the yacht.’ 

For the first time in her e.xpeneiuv oi such an oiler 
Ella was not glad. But she acxepteil it for tiie luoment. 
The time for setting out drew near, and she went to get 
ready. She stood reflecting. The longing to see the poet 
she was now distinctly in love with overpowered all other 

consideratioms. ,, , , „ , 

' I don’t want to go,’ .she said to herself. 1 can t bear 
to be away ! And I won’t go.’ 

She told her hu-sbaiid that she had changed her mind 
about wishing to sail. He was iiiilillerent, and wmit his 

For the rest of the dtiy the house vv;m quiet, the e.hildren 
haying gone out upon the sands. 'I'lie blinds waved in 
the sunshine to the soft, steady .stroke of the sea beyond 
the wall ; and the notes of the Green Silesian band, a troop 
of foreign gentlemen hired for the .season, had drawn almost 
all the residents and promenaders away frriin (he vieimty 
of Coburg House. A knock was audible at the door. 

Mrs. Marchmill did not hoar any servant go to ;msw 
it, and she became impatient. The Itooks were in fne 
room where she sat ; but nobody came up. She rang the 
bell. 
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' 1 livvi' is sunu.‘ immn waiting at the door/ slu^ said. 

M) i\n, nirdairi ! llcds gone long ago. I answentl it/ 
the sri\*a!d repli(*<h and Mrs* Hoo|:»er came in h(*r,se!i 

* So disa.p|H^intiug f * she said ‘ Mr. Trewe not cuniine 
nlivr ail! ’ 

* fhi! I hraid him knock, 1 fain:y ! * 

* Eo ; Uiat \va.s somebody inquiring for lodgings who 
nma- to the uiong iionse. f forgot to toll you that Mi. 
Irt'Wt* sent a yiob‘ just beh>re lunch to say J needn’t got 
an\ l<'*i io! hing as he .should not reqnin^ tlu‘ books, uinl 
woiihln t itaue to st^cc.t iht*m/ 

k.lla was iuis(‘ral>le. a.nd for a long time could m)t evmi 
tv leatl iii‘ inouriifnl ballad oti ’ vN-\(ar<i Lives/ so atiiing 
was ii.i- rnaii.- Iiltlc licaat, and so tearful her t-yes. When 
the eljiltlo n ! auir in with wet sjorkiugs, and ran up to her 
to b^l lirr ol iheir iulveiitures. .slu^ c.uuhi not h'el that sliC 
celled. .;.i.l.ioui, iJimn half as much as usual. 

* Mis. 1 iooper,^ iia.ve you a phoiogra.pli of the* gcntltiiian 
who here f ’ Sht* was- geUing (ii be curiously shy 
ill iiifiit ioiiiiig hi*, name. 

Whw ILh in the ornamenta! frame on the imintel- 
fiicia* ill your own bedroom, ma’am/ 

’ Xo : tin* Loyal Duke and Dtichc.ss arc in that/ 

’ Yes* so flicy an* : but he’s behind thciin He iMdmgs 
rigidly to that ftanua which ! bough! on purpose* ; but as 
iif went iiwa\' lie said : ** Lo\‘cr me up from tliost* strangers 
llial^ arc unning, for chals sake. I doiLt want tliem 
Stilling at me, and I am sure they won’t want nu/ star- 
ing at fiieiuA So I slipjHai in the Duke aiul Duchess 
Icuiiftoraiily in front of lung as they had no framt% and 
Mcn%i!tjcs are more suilable for letting furiiislicii than a 
private young mam If you take Tin mil you 1 l see him 
tifidei, Lofd ma’iim, he wouidi/t lumd if he knew it I 
fie didi/i think flic timt tenant would besudumattraetive 
laciv as you, m he wouklii’l have thought of hiding himselh 
^'haps/ 

’ Ls lit* haiiilHoine ? ' slie asked timidly, 

’ / rail him mh Sotm, perliaps* wuldiYt/ 

* Should { ? * dii* asked* with eagerness* 
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‘I you would, though somo would say he’s inore 
striking than handsonae ; a largc-cyetl_, tlu>-«^'htJul fellow, 
you know with a very electric Hash in his t’ve wlum he 
looks round quickly, such as you’d e.'ciM-ct a |.net lo he who 
doesn’t get his living by it.' 

‘ How old is he ? ’ , 

‘ Several years older than yourself, nia a.in ; about thirty- 

one or two, I think.’ 

Ella was, as a inattor of tact, a few uuuilhs over thirty 
herself; but she did not look luniiy .so much. Ihough 
.so immature in nature, she was t'lileruu; -hi llui! tract of 
life in which emotional woinen iHigiu to suspect tiuit last 
love may be stronger than first love ; a.nti shr wuuid soon, 
alas! enter on the still more melancholy tra<'t when at 
least the vainer ones of her se.v. slirink li'om ivciving a 
male visitor otherwise than with their hacks lo I lie window 
or the blinds half down. She ivllectcil ou .Mrs. Hooper's 
remark, and said no more aliout; age. 

Just then a telegram was brought up. It eame from 
her husband, who had gone down Hie t haniiel as iar as 
Budnioutli with his friends in the* yac'ht, ajul wuiild not bo 
able to get back till nc.xt dav. 

After her light dinner Elki uiieil about the .shon- with tlie 
children till dusk, thinking of the yet nneovered phologiapli 
in her room, with, a serene sense ot somethinp, ecstatic to 
come. For, with the .subtle luxiiriousiuMS of kuiey in 
which this young woman was an adept, on learning that 
her husband was to be ab.seiit that night s!ie had reliained 
from incontinently rushing upstairs and opeiiinit Hie iiic- 
ture-frame, preferring to reserve the inspecfiou till she 
could be alone, and a more romantic tinge be imparted 
to the occasion by silence, candh'S. solemn sea and stare 
outside, than was afforded by the };arish attemoon sun- 
light. 

The children had been sent to lied, ami hJla soon fol- 
lowed, though it was not yet ten o’clock. To gratify her 
passionate curiosity she now made her iHcpatations. twt 
getting rid of superfluous garments and |)uttiiig ou nor 
dressing-gown, then arranging a chair in front of the ttibk 
and reading several jrages of Trewti’-s tendr-icst utter- 
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o|H*iu‘<! ih(‘ %ack, 
iutfore }u‘r. 


lotched the portrait-frame to the lielh 
took out the likeness, and set it up 


It Mas a striking countenance to look upon. TJic 
poe M-.>re n InxiiMunt black moustache and imperial, aud 
a slmi.-Ii.O hat which shaded the forehead. 'J'ho large 
ilai-K ews .lesenhed by the landlady showed an unlimited 
<'a,pa( ilv l,H' misery; they looked out from licneath well- 
shapi'd nrnws as if they were reading the universe; in the 
mu nicir.iii ,i| (he confronter's face, and were not altogc'thi'r 
<n(‘i)n\r<l ai what (lie specfacle portended. 

^ I'lia, iiiinmured in her lowest, ricliest, tenderest tone : 
tiiil'' r '' <-’cI'pa’d me these many 


As sIm g,a/ed long a.t (lie portrait she fell into thought, 
il[ liei .-yrs liileii widi leans, and she touched the card- 
boaid \vi(ii lier lips. I hen she laughed with a nervous 
liglidmss, and wiped her eyes. 

Site (liought how' wirkecl .she wa.s, a woman having a 
fit IS! >a! id aiui children, to let hor inind stray to <i 

snan(;er m (his nncoiiscionabii; manner. No, ho wa.s not 
a stranger! She knew his thoughts and feelings as well 
as .slie knew her own ; they were, in fact, the .self-same 
fhnii^lds a.nd h*elings as hers, which her hnsband dis- 
tntt4l\ larkrd ; pt'i'haps luckily for himself, considering 
tlia( hr ha,t| tn for family exptmses. 

‘He’,; nearerrny leal self, he’s more intimate with the 
real me than \\ ill is. alter all, even though I’ve never si'cn 
mm.’ she saiti. 


_ She laid his hook ami picture on the table at the bed- 
side. and when .she wxs redining on the pillow .she rc-rcad 
uinse of Eobert rrewe’s vcr.ses which she had marked 
from tune to (ime as most touching and true. Putting 
these aside .she .set up the photograph on its edge uim the 
eoverlet, and contemplated it as she lay. Then she 
scanned again by the liglit of the candle the half-obliterated 

S cillmgs on the wall-paper beside her head. There 
y were-plirases, couplets, bouts-rmi% beginnings and 
middles of liije.s. idea.s in the rougli, like Shelley’s scraps, 
and the least of them so intense, so sweet, so iialpituting, 
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that it seemed as if his very breath, warm and loving, 
fanned her cheeks from those walls, walls that had sur- 
rounded his head times and times n.s they surrounded 
her own now. He must often have put up lus hand so- 
with the pencil in it. Yes, the writing was sideways, as 
it would be if executed by one who e.vtendod lus arm 

^^Tliese inscribed shapes of the poet's world, 

‘ Forms more real tliau^ Hvoig man, 

Nurslings of immoiiality/ 

were, no doubt, the thoughts and sinrii-slriviugs which 
had come to him in the dead ot night w hm, he r, mid 
let himself go and have no fear of the IrosI o eiitiasm. 
No doubt thev had often been wntt.'U ii]. hastilv by llie 
light of the moon, the rays of the laiui*. m the blue-grey 
dtmi, in full daylight perhaps never. .\u<l now her 
hair was dragging where his arm had lam when lie secured 
the fugitive fancies; she was sleeping on a poet s lips, 
immersed in the very essence of lum, peiineated by lus 

spirit as by an ether. _ _ 

While she was dreaming the minutes a, way thus, a 
footstep came upon the stairs, and in a uuuueul she heard 
her husband’s heavy step on the lauding immedtalely 
without. 

‘Ell, where are you? * •, i i . 

Wliat posse, ssed her she could nut have dererihed, hut, 
with an instinctive objection to let her husband know 
what she had bt^en doing, slie .slipped the phufograpli 
under the pillow just as he flung open tlie dour with the air 
of a man who had dined not badly, 

'0, I beg pardon/ said Wilhani MupJuudl. Have 
you a headache ? I am afraid 1 have ilistuihed yoii, 
‘No, I’ve not got a headadie.’ said she. ‘ Ihnv is it 

you’ve come ? ’ , , . 

‘ Well, we found we could get back ui very good time 

after all, and I didn't want to make anotlier day of § 

because of going somewhere else to-morrow,' 

‘ Shall I come down again ? ' , . , 

‘ 0 no. I’m as tired as a dog. I've had a good feed, 
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arid I nlial! {iini in off. I want to get (nit at six 

c)*r!ork to iiioirow if 1 ('am ... 1 shaidt disturi> 3-011 liy 

itn* I'j'tting up: it will Ixt long before you are awake/ 
And ii!' eanie forwarcl into the room. 

\\1iile !it*r i‘3’es followed his inovi'meiiis, JClIa soft.!}' 
juiidied the pliul ogra|di furtl'UT out of sight. 

' SiiO' 3'on’ri’ not ill ? ’ la* asked, bending cmT her. 

* No, oiil,v wii'ked ! * 

^ Never iiiind that/ And In* stoc^ptsl a.iui kissed her. 

^ I wanit'd lu he with 3*011 tojughi:/ 

Ni'Xt nuyniiig Maielunill was called at six ok'lock ; and 
in wakiiie. and 3awnitig ahe lifard hint uinthaing iu hino 
self: * \ilial file deuce is this tha.rs lurui (Tackling nmier 
ine so;'* luiaiduine, her asiet'p h«‘ searchisi round iiiin 
and witlidirw eona'liiing. llnouglt Iter halfatpi'acd t^ves 
she pel reived il to be Mr. ’I‘iewe. 

* Web, rni daiiiiied ! ' litU' husliaitd exchunied. 

* W hat , d» ai . ‘ ? aid ♦‘Jus 

* I h III an a\\ak(‘ ? ila 1 ha. ! " 

* \\ ti.d ill! \oii mean ? ‘ 

* Some Iflokr'.s fihotograph a friend of our landIady*.H, 

I fv I wonder Itow it came lu'rt' ; whisktM olf tjie 

itiaiiteloiM e la accidriil nerhans when they wwe making 
till* bed/ 

* ! was loifking at it yesterday, ami it miist ha¥«! drripjied 
ill lliClL' 

•cp lies ;i fiiiiid of 3'ours? Bless ills j»irliiresi|iia 
tir*nl ^ " 

Klk/‘ tt( thf tilijff.t uf her :uliuii'.Uu»ii rituld 

ni*t iw ill .11 hill! litiindril. ‘ Hf';, :i rh-vi r nuiu ! ' 

»!»• Y.silt .1 lii'tnMi ill liri griitlf vtiiiT wUiili .sht< hfi'SfU 
fcl! fti ill' ali unlly tiiK.illcd fur. \k- h ii risiiig jxwt— thn 
Kfiilh ut.m c-u|<ir(i Hvdof ttii-.sf looms iM-foir uvruine. 

Umujdi 1 VC 111 vrt si't ‘11 him.’ _ ^ 

5; ‘ Ihiw <i«i >•*»« know, if you'%' 1 * m-vi-r st't'ii lum ? ’ 

’ All; , liutifHi tulil m«* vv!ii« sill' sliowctl nm the photo- 

Wi ll, I must up iuul \m off. I shall he home rather 
rmlv. Sony 1 rail I take you to-day, dear. Miiul thr 
dithh.it amVt go geiting drowned.' 
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That day Mrs. Marchmill inquired if Mr. Trewe were 
likely to call at any other time. . , . , 

‘ Yes,' said Mrs. Hooper, ‘ He’s coming this clay week 
to stay with a friend near here till you leave. 1 loll be 

sure to call.’ , , . 

Marchmill did return quite early in the allenmon ; and, 
opening some letters which had arrivc-d m Ins ab.sence, 
declared suddenly that he and his family would liave to 
leave a week earlier than they had expected lo do - in .short, 

in three days. i i , , r 

‘ Surely we can stay a week longer slie pleatk-d. I 

like it here.’ 

' I don’t. It is getting rather slow. 

'Then you might leave me and the children ! ’ 

‘How perverse you arc. Ell I What's the use? And 
have to come to fetcli you ! No : we’ll all ivt urn togetlier ; 
and we’ll make out our time in North Wales or Hriglitoii 
a little later on. Besides, you’ve three days longwr yet.' 

It seemed to-be her doom not to meet the man lor whose 
rival talent she had a despairing admiralioa, and to whose 
person she was now absolutely attached. Yet she deter- 
mined to make a last effort ; and having gutheri'd from her 
landlady that Trewe was living in a lonely simt not far from 
the fashionable town on the Island opposite, she eru.ssed 
over in the packet from the neighbouring pier the following 
afternoon. 

What a useless jouniey it was ! idla knew Imt vaguely 
where the house stood, and when she huided she had found 
it, and ventured to inquire of a pedestrian if he lived there, 
the answer returned by the man was that he <lid not know. 
And if he did live there, how could she Gill upon him ? 
Some women might have the assurance to do it, but .she had 
not. How crazy he would think her. Siie might have 
asked him to call upon her, perhai>s ; but she had not the 
courage for that, either. She lingered mounifully about 
the picturesque seaside eminence till it was tinie to return 
to the town and enter the steamer for recros.sing, reachi;^ 
home for dinner without having been greatly misst'd. 

At the last moment, unexpectedly enough. Iut husl^and 
said that he should have no objection to letting her and the 
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dnUlu II >Uiy on iill Mu' vnd of liir; Wivk, sinon she wished 
do : o, it she frit iMi'self al)U^ to home wiUioiil him. 
Shi' euiieeah'd Ihe^ fileusurti this exhmsion of tini(‘ g'ave 
lier^: mid A!:i.n*hmsli went off the nvxt morning aioiie. 
Ihil Hie wet'k fiassiHl. and IVewe did not nail' 

(hi Safuiilay iiiorniiig the remaining iwmhers id the 
M.iivlinhll fa.inilv dt^fKirttHl fnnn the place which had hcnm 
pr'edurlive ol j‘;() nnu'li h‘rviau' in, her* The dnmag c!rt*a„ry 
tnihm’ ihe siin shining in nudtHl l)eams upon llut hot 
iiehiois;: theydusiy pennane,nt way; th<‘ luiam rows id 
vdir {hg>e ihiis . ve*{‘i‘ ht‘r aiaamipauinu'nt : wliih* out 
id tie* wimlow dti* iieep Idtu^ Si‘a.di*Vids tlisappeared from 
her f'a/fs and wilii Ifiein Ira* pind's home, fh^av^'^lu'artial, 
she hhd It) ft. id, a!id Ui'pl iijsti'ad, 

Mr. \l nelmull was in a thuving wav of bnr.int^ss, and 
Ih' aiai Id’, taiiiih’ li\'ed in a hngi- new iionsta wliiidi stood 
in laf her exharaxa* grounds a few mihes outsiilt* inidhiml 
i*if\' uir oiu Im‘ eaiiu'd tni his Iratlic IMla/s lih* \\’as iuiady 
hwr, ;»■. flit* sniuiioau life is apt !»> },>e, p;u ( iiuiiaj ly at 
cislaii! ea one : and sIh* had amph‘ time ti> imhilge Iut 
lasfe ft a' hiii’ and idegiac iaanptoii iiun She had hardly 
gof Irtek wliisi rdie imctumterisl a pitatt* hy RoIhu*! 1'rc‘we 
in thi' lieu miniher <if hvr lavonrite maga/JiH% which iimst 
have heel! written almost immediately before her visit to 
Solentoa* hir if contained the very roufdet she had seen 
j'Hiirillid on thf* walfpaper hy the* bed. ami Mrs. Hooper 
had dei LiO'd fo he fts'eiil. hJ*!a eouhl resist m> longer, hut 
sc-biiil! a pill nnptiisively. wnde to him as a hnnlieopoet, 
tidni: file name of Joim iv\% rongiatnlating him in lua* 
hater on his fiiimipliant executions in metre and ihytlmi 
of tliouglits fhat moved his soul, as rompanxt wifli her 
own hinwheateii elioits in the same pathetic trade, 
do flit'-, afidress there mine a respaisi! in a few days, 
iifth’ as :hr^ had dared tr? fio}«^ for if-m civil and laid 
Hole, in wfiirfi the yoiiiig imd Mated that, though he was 
utkf wel! aeiinaiiifrd with Mr. ivy's versm he recalled the 
;e» I’^fhig mil* he had seen attached to some very 
piomiHing piecf's : that lie was glad to gain Mr, Ivy’s 
artpiaiiiiaiice by leljer, ami ilioiilci certainly look with 
I'liiidi inieresi lor hh inmlmimm in the future. 
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There must have been something jnvenilti or timid in 
her own epistle, as one ostensibly coming from a man, 
she declared to herself ; for Trewe quite adopled the tone 
of an eider and superior in this reply, wliat did it 

matter ? He had replied ; he had written to her with 
his own hand from that yery^ room .she knew so well, for 
he was now back again in his quarters. 

The correspondence thus begun was contimu‘d for two 
months or more, Ella Marchmill sending him from lime to 
time some that she considered to be the !)C‘st of hvr ])ieces, 
wdiich he very kindly accepted, though he diil not say lie 
sedulously read them, nor did he send Iks' aaiy 01 his own 
in return. Ella would have been nnjre hurt at lliis than 
she was if she had not known that I'rewc* L'lhtuirtai muicr 
the impression that she was 'one of his own sex, ^ 

Yet the situation was unsatisfm'tory. A Halt (‘ring little 
voice told her that, were he only to hm', matters would 
be otherwise. No doubt she would !iav(* lu^lpcd on tliis 
by making a frank confe.ssion of womanhood, to l^egin 
with, if something had not ha])|Km('d, to her delight, to 
render it unnecessary. A friend of ht r hushamrs, the 
editor of the most important uewspupm’ in tluur city and 
county, who was dining with them one day, observed 
during their conversation about the potd that his (the 
editor\s) brother the landscape-painter was a friend of Mr, 
Trewe's, and that the two men W(,t(‘ at that wry moment 
in Wales together. 

Ella was slightly acquainted with ihr^. editor's brother. 
The next morning down she sat and wrot(% inviting him 
to stay at her house for a short tiim^ on liis way back, 
and requesting him to bring with him, if fnnctii'abh% his 
companion Mr. Trewe, whose acquaintance! sfa* wa.s anxious 
to make. The answer arrived after some fmv flays. Her 
correspondent and his friend Trewe would tiave much 
satisfaction in accepting her invitation on tlaar way south- 
ward, which would be on such and such a day in fol- 
lowing week. 

Ella was blithe and buoyant. Her Kf'liiim* had suc- 
ceeded ; her beloved though as yet tnisc*en one* was coining. 
* Behold, he standeth behind our wall ; he hacked fortli at 



